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I. 

WASD A3n> ^UASmAX. 

Hsia to twenty thousand a year at twenty-one. Vm was the 
case with Grage de Monthermer. An enviable fellow* Let ya see 
how he oame by his fine property. 

Warwick de Monthenaer^'^Gi^e'g sire — had a fine old family 
mansbn in Suffolk — Montberzner Castle-^noted for its beauitifiil 
situation, and the pictoresqua ruins in the immediate vioimty ; a large 
park, well stocked with deer, and boasting some of the most nagni- 
fieent timber in EngUnd-^oaks, coeval with the Druids, towering 
ehnsy aoad wide<^pmding beeches; a galleacy of choioe picttties» in- 
cluding poortiaits of his once-ennobled race, the first of whom, 
Radulphus de Monthermer^ married Joane Plantagenet^ daughter 
of King Edward I., and the last (the last of these haughty baromf, 
we mean) lost Ins head and hia honours in 1471; a bouse m perfeot 
repair; fertile landis; farma well tenanted and well cultivated; pro- 
perty well managed; cellaxs well stocked with wine; a fiunous pack 
of hounds; a nnmeroua stud of hones: everything, in shorti that 
a country gentleman could desire. 

Warwiek de Monthermer lived altogether at Monthecmw Castle, 
where he eKCEoised unbounded hoq[>ita]ity« The house was always 
full of company. He waa fond of hunting, shooting, fishing, «(nd all 
manly sports; and equally ibnd of good cheer> flo that the robust 
exercisea he cooofantly'indulged in were indispensably necessary to the 
presearvation of hsa health. Warwick was a widower of long standing. 
Wedded to the Hon. Henrietta Gbge^ the beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter of Lord Hengmve, he had the misfi^iiune to loae 
her in tli« seoond year of their union* She Mt him an only aoUi 

b2 
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Gage — ^named after his mother — upon whom the whole of War- 
wick's afiections were fixed. As may be anticipated, the child was 
too much indulged by his doting father, who gratified his every 
whim, and allowed him to do just as he pleased. Tet in spite of 
such injudicious treatment, G^ge was not utterly spoiled. His chief 
faults were indolence, and proneness to self-indulgence. As a boy, 
he was free from vice, and had a generous disposition, and a frank, un- 
suspicious nature. When he grew up, his features developed a striking 
resemblance to those of his beautiful mother, and this circumstance 
endeared him yet more strongly to his father. At eighteen, Gage 
was sent to college, and he had been at Oxford little more than a year 
when he sustained the heaviest affliction that could have befallen 
him in the death of his father, who broke his neck while hunting. 

This sad event occurred in 1728. 

During his minority, the care of Gage and of his large estates de- 
volved upon Mr. Felix Fairlie, who had been appointed his guardian 
by his father's will. Of this person, it will now be necessary to give 
some account. Long and honourably (as it was supposed) had Mr. 
Fairlie filled the post of steward to Warwick de Monthermer. His 
birth was obscure enough, but what of that, if the man himself were 
respectable, and had sufficient ability to push himself forward in the 
world ! The son of an old servant at the Castle, brought up by the 
family, and early displaying great quickness of parts, great method, 
and great aptitude for business, Felix Fairlie had mounted step by 
step, till he attained the chief place in his master's establishment. 
" Master," indeed, Warwick could scarcely be termed. For some 
time before his death, the Squire had begun to treat Mr. Fairlie as 
an equal and a friend, consulting him upon all occasions, and en- 
trusting him with the entire management of his afiairs. Having 
the most perfect reliance upon Fairlie's integrity and good judg- 
ment, he confided his property to him while he lived, and in con- 
templation of his demise, constituted him his sole executor, and 
committed his beloved son to his charge. 

How Mr. Fairlie fulfilled his trusts will be seen by-and-by. 

A most respectable-looking man was Mr. Fairlie ; very smooth- 
spoken, bland and courteous in manner. Even those who dif- 
fered with him in opinion acknowledged his excessive complai- 
sance. From his gentlemanlike exterior^ his politeness, and perfect 
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good breeding, it was difficult to conceiTe he could ever have filled 
a menial capacity ; yet such, as we have shown, had been the case. 
When his patron died^ Mr. FaSrlie was between fifty and sixty. 
Tall and tMn, with an aquiline nose, and dark eyes, overshadowed 
by jetty brows, he had a very handsome and imposing exterior. 
In attire he was unostentatious, but scrupulously neat; always wear- 
ing clothes of a sober hue, and a plain peruke. 

In estimating the character of this highly respectable man, it is but 
fair to state, that the favourable opinion entertained of him by his 
patron was not altogether shared in by that patron's fiiends ; some 
of whom fancied they perceived defects in him, which Monthermer 
failed to discover. They did not think him so perfectly trustworthy 
as he was deemed by the Squire, and felt sure Mr. Fairlie was 
feathering his own nest at his employer's expense. Two or three of 
the more courageous among them resolved to open Monthermer's 
eyes to his danger ; but before this could be done, the worthy 
gentleman's eyes were closed for ever. 

Mr. Fairlie's position was then perfectly secure. For two years 
he would be uncontrolled master of the Monthermer estates; while 
the early destinies of the young heir were wholly in his hands. 

Nothing therefore was left the friends but to fold their arms, 
and look on. 

As much attached to his guardian as his father had been, Gage 
had equal confidence in him. Impossible to shake it. But no one 
undertook the ungracious task, and things were allowed to pursue 
their course. 

On the next term after his father's decease, Gage returned to 
Oxford. Heretofore, he had not read very hard, but he now left 
ofi* reading altogether. With a certainty of twenty thousand a year, 
any great devotion to scholastic labour or mental discipline could 
scarcely be expected of him. He had plenty of idle, extravagant 
acquaintances, and he soon acquired a taste for their habits. Such 
a well-plumed pigeon was sure to be plucked by all the kites and 
rooks of the University. Mr. Fairlie occasionally remonstrated with 
him for his heedlessness and extravagance — but so very gently and 
cautiously as to give no offence — and then he always honoured his 
ward's drafts upon hirfa ; earnestly cautioning him against borrowing 
money from any one but himself, and taking every means to pre- 
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mxt him from doing so. The worthy nmn had no other object 
flOEoept a wish to keep the thoughtless young scapegiaoe out of bad 
httBtds. 

Aft length, Gage's jproceedings ocoasioiied so mach scandal, that 
the keads of houses would no longer tol^»te his riotous conduct, 
and with two otha»--Nat Mist and Jack Bfassey — ^he was ex- 
pelled from the University. This gave him little concern, as he 
had never iniemded to graduate. Bat his guardian was much 
distressed by the oociUTence'***or affected to be so-Hmd repre- 
sented to him how much concern his indiscretions would hove 
given his excellent father, if he had bem alive. Some feelings 
«f compunction were aioased in Gage's breast by these remarks, 
but his remorse was of short duration ; and Mr. Fairlie had no 
intention of alienating the afiections of bis ward by ovep«eiverity. 
On the contraryi be desired to have him constantly near Mm — as 
the best rneans^ he asserted, of keeping him out o£harm's way. The 
poor young gentleman was so easily led into miBchfte£ 

Mx. iFairlie, however, had another motive besides the one he 
asfiigned £br desiring to keep his ward constandy near him* Like 
his late patron, the somewhile steward was a widower — and like him 
he had an only child — a daughter, whom he would have gladly seen 
Lady of Monthermer. There was thus much in favour of Mr. 
Faidie's scheme ; in that his daughter Glare, who, at the time of 
Gage's xemoval ftom. the University, was just eigbteen, was a re- 
■MxkaUy beautiful girl — ^tall, dark-haired, dark-eyed, exquisitely 
proportioned, graceful, gentle. Candour sat upon her open counte- 
nance; and truth looked out from the depths of her tender black 
'Cyes. ^Fashioned of finer clay than her iathar, she had none of 
the flaws to be met with in his coarser composition. She had been 
very caxefully brought up by an excellent and exemplary mother, 
whose death was a loss, in every way, to Fairiie. Glare, there- 
fore^ might well be an object of attraction to Gage, and if the 
young man should become sufficiently enamoured to chooee her 
as his bride, her father had no doubt she would be found *fully 
equal to the elevated position. And therein he was right 

But if Mr. Faiilie expected any co-operalion in his scheme 
itooL his daughter, he was greatly in error* Clare had no idea 
whatever of ciisnaring the young man, and the accounts she 
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hid heard <£ his psooeediiigB at Qxfoord had stsongly prcgudioed 
her against hhoa. She therdbze shunned him as much as poarible; 
bat in i^te of all her e&rts to avoid a meetingi they wece fre» 
qaendjr hiought togedier. As youig Montheimer's guardiany Mr. 
FairHe had now his own set of apartments at the Castile, and, indeed, 
was move completely master of iiie honae than the young gentleman 
hSniseI£ Most of &e old servants had been discharged, and only 
sodi were retained as suited the new roler of the establishment. 
Ghze, of comae, was looked upon in the li^t of a mistress by all 
the household; and, indeed, by her father's e3q>ress injimctions she 
superintended eyerything. Necessarily, then, she must often be 
brou^ into contact with the young lord of the mansion. But 
though urged to do so by her fatl^r, she resolutely refiised to preside 
at ly&nthomer's table, or even to appear at all when he had com- 
pany. 

Things turned out just as the steward had foreseen. It was im- 
possible that a youth so inflammable as Gage could daily behold a 
ohamiing gid hke Glare and not fall in love with her. His marked 
attentions to her soon left no doubt as to the state of his feelings. 
Her £ither was secretly ddlighted; but he judged it most prudent 
not to interfere. He did not believe Ckre could be indifferent 
to the handsome youth, yet the coldness of her manner towards 
him locdced like it. As Gage became more ardent, she grew more 
reserved, until at length she dediaed altogether to meet him. The 
young man was too much in love to be offended, but he sought an 
explanation of her father^ who professed to be taken by surprise by 
the communication made to him, good-naturedly chided his ward^ 
but at length undertook to confer with his daughter on the sulgect. 
He did confer with her; and on finding she was determined to 
reject Gage, provided he o£Sbred her his hand, he poured forth a 
torrent of reproaches and invectives against her. But upbraidings 
and menaces were of no avaiL All Clare could be brought to 
consent to was to grant a final interview to Gage on the morrow. 

TIae interview took place. Gtage offered her his hand. In de- 
clining it, she said she was fully sensible of the honour intended 
her, and grateful for it ; she frankly owned she was not indifferent 
to Mr. Monthermer; but the di^arity between them was such, 
as to render a union' impossible. Neither was he of an i^ to 

/ 
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know who would make him a suitable partner for life. On his 
knees, with protestations and tears, G^ge combated these arguments 
as well as he could, and strove to move her. In vain. At last, by 
way of putting an e^d to a scene which, in spite of her firmness, 
greatly agitated and distressed her, Glare said: *' A year hence you 
will be twenty-one, and will then have a right to act as you please* 
At that time, if you have not changed your mind, and think fit 
to address me, I may, perhaps, listen to your suit. I do not abso- 
lutely promise this — but it may be so. Meantime, we must not meet 
again — and if I might give you a counsel it would be to forget 
me. 

It is useless to detail what passed between Mr. Fairlie and his 
daughter, when he learnt her decision from her own lips. It will be 
easily imagined how he stormed. But all to no purpose, dare 
was not to be moved either by entreaties or rage. 

Gage did not remain much longer at Monthermer Gastle. He 
went abroad for a year ; made the grand tour; launched into all 
the dissipations of the gayest cities in Europe; got fleeced by many 
a foreign sharper ; tried to forget Clare (as she had recommended 
him to do, though not in a way she would have approved), by 
worshipping many a dark-eyed Italian beauty, and many a lively 
dame of France ; scattered money about, wherever he went, with 
reckless profusion — for he had an unlimited supply from Fairlie — 
and returned to England, as he conceived, a finished gentleman — 
or as some censorious folk declared, a finished fop and rake— to 
take possession of his ancestral house and his broad domains on 
his twenty-first birthday. 

Absence and pleasurable distraction had not obliterated Glare's 
image from the young man's breast. He had written to her several 
times, and though she returned no answer to his missives, their 
receipt was duly acknowledged by Mr. Fairlie, who said more than 
he had any warrant to do for his daughter, and took good care not to 
extinguish her lover's hopes. Gage's surprise and disappointment may 
therefore be imagined when his offers were a second time rejected, 
and more peremptorily.thanonthe first occasion — for no further time 
of prQbation was allowed him. He was of age, and could judge for 
himself. Glare's reasons for her decision were these. In addition 
to disparity of position, their characters were wholly imsuitable. 
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She could not be happy mih a man addicted merely to pursuits of 
pleasure. After a brief time he was sure to neglect her, and such 
treatment would break her heart. On these accoimts, she must 
adhere to her original resolution. She could not cease to love him, 
but she would never marry him : in fact, she would never marry 
at all. 

Again, Grage knelt, entreated, protested. She — ^and she alone« 
had been the cause of his wildness and folly. He had striven to 
forget her, but had failed. He now deplored his reckless conduct, 
and severely blamed himself. But he would reform — he wished to 
reform — ^he intended to reform. A wife would entirely change his 
character — would make another man of him. Glare should see how 
steady he would become. He was tired of town life, and would reside 
altogether at Monthermer Castle. She might shake her head, but 
it was quite true. It was nonsense to recommend some one else to 
him. No other woman, but she, should be his bride. Would she 
drive him to desperation by persisting in a refusal ? 

Refuse him, however, Glare did ; gently, kindly, but firmly. 

If Grage was irritated and keenly wounded in his self-love by 
Clare's decision, her father was mortified and hurt in a much greater 
degree. To the last he had indulged the hope that all would come 
right. His daughter's unqualified rejection of Gage came like a 
clap of thunder upon him — and for awhile took away his power of 
utterance. When he recovered his speech, he poured the vials of his 
wrath upon her head. She did not seem frightened, and when he 
had done, merely observed : ** Were no other reasons wanting, 
father, you yourself would be an insuperable obstacle to the match.'* 
"How so ?" Fairlie demanded, fiercely; but receiving no answer, 
he added, *' If you have any regard for tliis young man you will 
marry him. It is the only chance of saving him. Recollect what 
I tell you." And he left her. 

Great rejoicings had taken place at Monthermer Castle when the 
young lord came of age, and the tenantry hailed his return with 
delight, hoping he would remain among them. Mr. Fairlie had 
already become obnoxious from his exactions, and the loss of good 
Squire Warwick was universally deplored. The young Squire 
they hoped would rectify all abuses ; reduce their rents, which had 
been suddenly raised ; and restore the good old times. They 
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\9iere qmte suze Sqmre Gage moBt be too 1^ his -woithj'bthet^ 

who -would listen to anj mtn, and lielp him if he deserved it, to 
tuiL a deaf ear to their just complaiiita. 

But they fbimd it difficult — ^indeed, aapofldble, to obtain a hearing 
from Grage. Mr. Fairlie took care that those, who wonld not hold 
their tongues, should never approach him. Gage hated business of 
all kinds, and could scarcely be got to look at an aocoant. It 
bored him dreadfully, and he could not enduie to be bored. 
Fullj airare of his carelessness, Mr. Foirlie c^d not fail to profit by 
it Placing piles of bills, documents, and vouchers before the 
yoang Squire, he opened ponderous green-backed acooimt-books 
with krge brass clasps for his inspection — quite certain he would 
examine none of them. And so it happened. Gage just glanced 
at the bills, and tossed them aside, closing the big green-backed 
books with a diudder. 

His guardianship having expired, Mr. Fairlie offered to resign 
the managerial post he had hitherto filled to whomsoever the young 
gentleman might ^point. As he expected, he was urgently solicited 
to retEon the office — and he reluctantly consented. 

Next came a point the consideration of which oould no longer be 
postponed; namely, the adjustment of accounts between guardian 
and ward. The latter, it appeared, had advanced to the fonner> 
during the two years of his minority, no less a sum than fifty- 
two thousand pounds; thus leaving Gage only a beggarly eight 
thousand for the first year of his coming into possession. Mr. 
Fairlie showed the astounded young man how extensively he had 
been pigeoned at college, what sums he bad squandered at Paris 
upon Mademoiselle Colombo Mirepoix of the Grand Opera— how 
he had been plundered at the gaming-tables of the Palais Royal — 
how egregiously he had been duped at Naples by Signora Fulgioso, 
an adventuress whom he had taken for a duchess — ^how lavishly 
, he had satisfied the demands of Senora Oatalina Hermoso, prima 
ballerina at Seville — ^how he had been fleeced by Count Schaffiroff, 
lieutenant-colonel of the Semenowsky Guards at St. Petersburg 
—how he had paid the debts, twice over, of the charming Baroness 
Von Frolichlieben at Vienna — and how, in short, in one way or 
otiier, he had contrived to get through upwards of fifty lliousand 
pounds. 
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Aghast at this recapitulation of his extravagance, Grage vowed he 
was not aware he had spent half so much, and endeavoured to hide 
his confusion by feigning to examine the accounts which Mr. Fairlie 
again pressed upon him. But he was soon tired of the task, and 
hastily signed a document, which was neither more nor less than his 
crafty guardian's full and complete release and discharge, by way of 
getting rid of a disagreeable matter. 

" So I have only a palti^: eight thousand for the present year, eh, 
Fairlie?" he remarked. " How the deuce am I to live upon it» 
eh?" 

" Oh, you can have any money you please, of course, sir," the 
other replied; ^^but you'll eccuae me lor ssyisg^ tiMt eight thou- 
BBOui. pounds ought to go a bng way — a Tery kiiig wij." 

^ It wou't go a long way with Bie, Fiorlie, I can tell yon. m 
b^in to economiae, aext year," Gage zejoiued, waUdng away. 

''Next year/' the ctewurd muttered, lookiiig after himwitha 
mfiBDBig smilod--— ^' He eoonondse— very likely*^ 
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n. 

YI8IT0BS TO THE CASTLE.-*A GAME AT 6LEEK. 

W^LE Gage was yet smarting from his wound, half a dozen 
Tisitors arrived at the Castle ; and as thej were precisely the kind 
of persons calculated to cheer him^ he hailed their appearance with 
unfeigned delight. All six were choice spirits — at least, Gage 
thought them so — various shades and grades of the fop, the rake, 
and the gambler. One he had met abroad — another in town — 
while the rest were old college chums, two of whom had participated 
in his pastimes at the University, and shared his disgrace. 

With two exceptions, they were all very young men; indeed, 
the oldest of them was not more than thirty-five, and in right of 
his seniority, this person shall be first described. How stars of the 
first brilliancy in the fashionable hemisphere pale, and are for ever 
extinguished ! From 1720 to — ^30, who did not know Beau 
Freke? Who knew him ten years later? Who recollects him 
now ? Renowned for his daring gallantry — his success at play — 
his address at arms — (he had fought four duels, and each time 
killed his adversary) — ^his magnificent exterior, and his consummate 
taste in dress. Beau Freke was an arbiter in all matters of elegance 
and fashion. He was fond of taking young men in hand, and 
launching them into the world-r— though they generally paid rather 
dearly for their tuition — and with this view he had attached himself 
to Monthermer. Gage looked upon him as a model, worthy of 
imitation ; and hoped some day to be like him. 

In point of rank, the most important of the visitors was Lord 
Melton, a young nobleman, who was a good deal upon the turf; 
who consorted chiefly with blacklegs and jockeys, and looked like 
a blackleg and a jockey himself, betted heavily, and ran horses at 
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Newnarkety Doncaster, Tork, Lincoln, and every other race-course 
in England. 

Next in consequence to the sporting lord, but incomparably his 
superior in manner and personal appearance, was Sir Randal dc 
Meschines, the -representative of a very ancient Cheshire family — a 
young man, reputed to be very rich, and known to be very profli- 
gate. Sir Randal had been one of Bean Freke's pupils, and did 
full credit to his instructor. Nat Mist and Jack Brassey were only 
varieties of the same genus. As we have mentioned^ they had been 
expelled from Oxford at the same time as Grage. 

The last on the list, and noticeable in some respects from the 
others, was Brice Bunbury. An odd fellow was Brice, — and very 
popular with a certain set ofmen about town. He was much patronised 
by Beau Freke, who found him very useful, and employed him upon 
some secret services not particularly creditable to Brice's notions of 
propriety and morality. But Brice was not strict. Strange how he 
got on. He had nothing — that was notorious. Tet he dressed weU, 
dined well, lodged well — but always at other people's expense. 
Sometimes one person paid for him, sometimes another. Always 
borrowing a trifle, he never repaid tiie loan. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that Brice Bunbury was worth a whole host 
of ordinary led captains and parasites. He was very droll and 
diverting, picked up all sorts of information about pretty actresses* 
and pretty women generally, and could convey a message or a 
billet-doux, if required, with unequalled dexterity or effrontery. 
Brice had already dipped a little into Qage's purse; and he was 
so delighted with the accommodating disposition of the young 
man, that he resolved to devote himself exclusively to him : that is, 
80 long as the young man's purse should be well supplied, and 
continue accessible. 

Mr. Fairlie was perfectly aware of the character of the visitors, 
and if his scheme had been successful, and his daughter had been 
engaged to young Monthermer, he would have done his best to 
prevent them from entering the house. As it was, he was not dis- 
pleased to make the acquaintance of persons whom he felt sure 
would be useful to him in his ulterior designs. Beau Freke and Sir 
Randal came together in the travelling carriage of the latter, and 
Brice Bunbury was accommodated with a seat in the rear of the 
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eoKmyanoB, udiich he "vrofl cattpoBed to t^Kare wiik Mr. TibbftttMod 
Mr. Trickett, tlie two fine gentlemen's very fine gentlemoii. Bciee 
was fain to oonfesa thai the vakts were good oompany. There 
was no Tast difference between them and thcdr masters, and before 
they resfihed their destinatioiii he had oontdved to.get a good deal 
out of them. Trickett boasted so much of the moasy he had woa at 
the savants' fiurotaUe, that Brioe thought of borrowing a tnfle from 
hiiii. But he abstained, and was so well pleased with his new ally*— 
£at fueh he esteemed him — that he slipped a guinea into his haai4 on 
parting — ^an unheard-of pieoe of g^ierosity on his part Loud Meltco 
came attended by a couple of grooms and a couple of race- 
horses, Comus and Gaylaes — he was goix^ on to the Spring 
Meeting at Newmarket— «nd Nat Mist and Jack Brassey brought 
eadh a aervant with him. There were several other guests in 
the house-^mostly country gentlemen — who had stayed on a£ler 
the great rejoicings, to which half the county had been invited, b^ 
that the place was pretty full; and a lazge party was assembled daily 
in the servants' hall, at which Messrs. Tibbits and Trickett cut a 
oon^icuous figure, and discoursed of town life and town jdeasures, 
Yauxhall, Banelagh, and Marylebone Garden^ maaquerades, routs, 
and ridottos, to the delight and bewilderment of the cook and the 
upper housemaids, who longed to participate in such amusements. 
To be sure they had heard something of the kind from Mr. BeUair^ 
young master's valet, but never such piq[uant details as were now 
givffli, which made them Uush and giggle at the same time; — 
and then Mr. Bellairs was too consequential, and kept himself too 
much to himself; and they couldn't very well understand the foreign 
lingo of Monideur Silvain Ghaasemouche, the French valet, whom 
young master had picked up in Paris — a smart gentleman enough, 
with a powdered peruke, and a prodigiously long plaited qumSf 
reaching 4own to the middle of his back, but not much accus- 
tomed to English ways. Mr. Pud^y, the butler^ was mightily 
pleased with the new comers, and invited them to £pend the 
evening with him in his room, where they sat down, five of 
'em, including BeUaixs and Chassemouche, to a few bottles of old 
Squire Warwick's best Burgundy, pronounced e2X][uisite by Sil- 
vain. After that, the table was cleared for a» game at piquet, 
fixwD which Mr. Trickett, a« vaua^ eaino off a winner. At sooia) 
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and firieidly meefinga like these, tbeir maaten' dMO^oleisifeie freely 
discussed, and Mr. Bellairs did not hesitate to give his opimioii 
that ibe young Squire would run lihiangb Ida property pretty 
quxddy — an opinioii vhich. vas bacbed by Fodaqr and ChaaBemoiiok^ 
the^ latter of wbomasid that the ymuig gendeman had been jaGmeiil; 
fourbe at Faxaa — and was one to be diablement tronnpi il Londsca. 
Mr. Tibbits and Mr. Trickett both entivdy eoneBned in tidfl fiew 
of the caae, and affirmed that their nasteia were not dia men to let 
such an easy dupe slip through their fingeiB. *^ Bzioe fitmbmy 
haa hia eye upon bin, I can aee^" Mr. Tridoeit added. ^ I shall 
have an eye upon master, too, gentlemen," Mr. Pudsey saddr^^^and 
shall take care of myself aa far aa I can; but between yoB and me, 
for I shouldn't like it to go no further, Tli tall you who'H make 
most out of him." 

^^Mr. Fairlie you mean," Mr. Bellaini semarked. ^I know he 
wilL He haa made a good deal already." 

" Nothing to what he mil make," tibe buUet rqjoiaed. " Ton'U 
aee what he'll do. And yet, as you say, BellaizB, he baa done pretty 
well ifi two yeaau What do you think he baa pocketed^ Mr* 
Trickett?" 

^' I can't flay, &r, Tm sure — a thousand, perhaps." 

*' Nearer twelve thousand, Mr. Trickett-<*nearer tweh^a I know 
it fixr a &ct, sir, — and could prove it if I chose. Remember, we've 
speaking within four walls — nothing goes out of this zoom. Why 
he wanted to marry bis daughter to the young Squise." 

<< Unheard of impudence I" Mr. Trickett exclaimed. '^ How the 
deuce did he hope to persuade your young gentleman to fueh foUy ?" 

^ Oar young gentleman required no persuaoon," Mr, Puciaey ff^ 
joined. * ' He was quite ready to put bia bead into the nooos-^that is, 
if there had been a nooie ; but the young lady deolined to execute bim." 

^^ ^Sli&I you don't mean to say she refused him?" 

'< Yes^ Mr. Trickett**-that's exactly what I meant air/' 

^Jggsdl aha must be a girl of spirit^" Me. Tib}>its xenadoed— 
" another attachment most likely?" 

""I doa't flunk aba liM» air," Mr. Bellairs obsecred. ^ Her nAid 
Letty Soagfaam tells me abe's dying of love bt the young Sqwre." 

''Then why not cure fafiDNif if that be 4he«uer Mr^Triekett 
intipnxedt ^uaetioiuly. 
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^^ Sapristi ! the remedy is in her own hands," Silvain said, with 
a laugh. 

" True," Mr. Bellairs rejoined. " Letty declared she cried the 
whole night after she had refused him, but though the good-natured 
lass tried to reason with her, she wasn't to be brought to change ^er 
mind. And what do you suppose was the reason she gave Letty 
for refusing our young master ?" 

" Faith, I can't say," Mr. llbbits replied. *' A woman^s reasons 
always pass my comprehension." 

'' She said he was too much of a rake— 'he was sure to neglect her 
—ha! hal" 

"A strange reason, egad!" quoth Tibbits. " Women generally 
like rakes— eh, Mounseer Shassy ?" 

" Ma foi ! oui— en France surtout," Silvain replied. " They 
prafare always the rou6 to the man bien regie." 

" Well, I must say it for her, Clare Fairlie is very different from 
her father," Mr. Pudsey observed. 

" And very different from most other young women, I should 
think," Mr. Trickett said. " O* my conscience ! she has lost a good 
chance. And that reminds me that I must give you a chance of 
winning back your money, Mr. Pudsey. Shall we have a game at 
Gleek? You don't understand it — eh? I'll soon teach you. Only 
three persons can play, so you and I and Mr. Bellairs will sit down. 
Out the pack, and I'll deal. Four cards each at first. Now mark. 
In this game, an ace is called Tib, a knave Tom, and the four of 
trumps Tiddy. Tib counts for fifteen in hand and eighteen in play 
— Tom is nine — and Tiddy four. You understand. If you win 
nothing but the cards dealt you, you lose ten. If you have 
neither Tib, Tom, Tiddy, Queen, Mournival, nor Gleek — as is my 
case just now — ^you lose; but if you have 'Tib, Tom, King, and 
Queen of Trumps in your hand, as I see you have, you have thirty 
by honours, besides the cards you are likely to win by them at pky. 
But 1*11 explain it more fully as we go on. You'll soon understand 
it. *Tis Sir Randal's favourite game." 

While they were playing, the others looked on and hazarded a 
bet now and then, and by-and-by the company was increased by 
the entrance of Lord Melton's two jockeys with Nat Mist's and 
Jack Brassey's servants. Mr. Trickett could deal exactly what 
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cards he pleased, but he chose to let Mr. Pudsej win on this occa- 
sion^ and the butler was delighted with his proficiency at Gleek. 
The evening concluded with a round game, to ^hich all the party 
sat down. 

The next morning, the butler was summoned to Mr. Fairlie's 
room. He saw in an instant that something was wrong. 

*^ You are tired of your place, I presume, Mr. Pudsey ?" Mr. 
Fairlie said, drily. '' I judge so from your indiscreet remarks last 
night, the whole of which have been reported to me. I am con- 
tent to overlook the offence this once, but any repetition of it — ^you 
know to what I allude, sir — will be followed by your immediate 
dismissal." 

" I thought Mr. Monthermer was master here now," the butler 
stammered, trying to brave it out 

" You will find I am still master here, Mr. Pudsey," the other 
rejoined^ quietly. ** I have cautioned you. Now you may go." 

" Plague take it, who can have told him ?" the butler muttered, 
as he left the room in confusion. *^ It must be that double-faced 
Bellairs. But I'll be even with him." 

On being taxed with his treachery, the chief valet indignantly 
denied the accusation. He betray a fellow-servant ! He scorned 
the imputation ! So far from it, he himself had received a similar 
caution from Mr. Fairlie. Who could it be ? Their suspicions 
fell upon Ghassemouche, and they determined to be revenged upon 
him. 
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On the day after their arrival, Gage conducted his guests (Nrer 
the Castle, .and wasrather disafg>ointed that-soane of them did not ad- 
mire the place as much as he expected. Beau Freke:and Sir Randal 
thought it much too gloomj .and antiguated, and recommeiided 
him to pull it down^ and build ^itnthp.r mansion on ijbs site in ihe 
Palladian style, with stone porticos and an octagonal hallifijbh a 
gallery round it. Gage admitted this might he much.haoidsomer, 
but he was pretty well satisfied with the house asitsstood^ and as he 
didn't think he should spend a great deal of tune in it, it might 
perhaps do— at all events, &r the present 

'^ Do I — ^I think it will do very well," Brice Bunbuiy exclaimed. 
" I only wish I owned it. By Jove ! it's q)lendid — mignificent. 
Tm sorry to diiSer with & gentleman of such consummate taste as 
Mr. Frete, but I really must say I don't find it gloomy at all. On 
the contrary, I think it remarkably cheerful and comfortable ; and I 
never saw a finer staircase, nor a better dining-room. And as to 
this long gallery, surely you must admit it to be grand — sur- 
prisingly grand, Sir Randal ?" ' 

" The pictures are very good, no doubt," Meschines replied ; 
" but they might be better placed; and I detest old oak furniture, 
and deeply-embayed windows, with small panes of stained glass. Give 
me light modem French casements — ^pictures by Watteau — painted 
ceilings — Sevres china — gilt clocks — large mirrors — satin couches 
— and all the et ceteras of an apartment in the style of his Majesty 
Louis Quinze. I have an old hall in Cheshire, full of black 
antediluvian Aimiture, high-backed chairs on which it is im- 
possible to sit, great oak tables so heavy no one can move them, 
mirrors so dim they make you appear like a ghost, and portraits of 
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wffUDtoBBlom, one of whom was Baidrof Chester, ao fierce and forbid- 
ding, that they freeose one's Uood tolocdc Jd^ithem. I shril do vAiiA 
I recommend jybnMienner to do widi^ castle— ^nll ^t M. hall 
down, bumito old faiaitere and pinteaes, «nd bidldmjself aliand- 
BomejBoodemiJBBBDsiDn, wfaenl^Mi afiSbfdit" 

" Yon €an ^s^Snd ta buiU just -as well as I can, fiir Bjandal," 
6i|ge obwnrod, lai^hing. ^I've nomaMy to.tfaroir away on bricks 
and jBortac Haire I» £aarKB ?** Ihe appealed to the steward, Who 
was accompanying them over Ae laauae. 

'^ I lOeBiabdidy tlusdc your money jnigkt be ibetter employed 'than 
in building,.or«eiieAianpioi7em0iiiSiat ptBsent, Ar" ll» other returned. 
'< Setter mU the Oaefle than pull.it.down, I fthisk." 

"Sell Hae Castle.r.Montheimeer exdbdmea. ^Td «8 soon vefl 
myself ie Oid JEarry. WhatI part wilhthe asat of my anoestorsl 
I .diould expect then all to iasue from/their vaults to xeproadi me, 
I'm surpdfled you should propose sndb-a tihing, Faixlie." 

^^ You miBtake sue, sir. I did.not useaii tto propose it^ but I am 
glad my observation has elicated aoi^ sentiments from you. My 
adviee.to you ie not to aker the place at all, till you have fairly 
tried it^ As <t0 sdling .it, that wse merely a. ;^st. Were it mine, C 
would never part with it." 

'^ Egad, I would sell every acre liiave, if it had bdonged to my 
&mily sinoe the donquest, if I wanted :tD raise the wind," Seau 
Ereke said. '^ Keep tihe house as it is, if you will*->but if you love 
me, pull down those unaighily oild xuins." 

" What ! pidl down the jsmains of the old pastle, erected by 
Sadulphus de MostliermtBr — ^I foiget in whose reign," Gage cried. 
*' It w<Mild he abolutedacrilc^ !" ^ 

''Pull them dorwn, and bufld a summer-house in their place," 
Meachines jsaid. 

^^ Or BtaUes, and « kennel for ioonnds," jLord Mehon suggested. 

'* Or levdithe mound, and Jay ocrt ihe spot as a bowling-green,'* 
Jaek Bofisqr readuJked* 

'M shall do noihiiig c£ £aid kind, gentlemen," Grage rejoined. 
^^ I love those rmemoriak of J^ygone days, and shall do niiy best to 
re them." 

^ A -very pndscrworthy jresohation, Mr. Montfaerma:," Brice Bun- 

C 2 
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bury remarked; '^and for my part I think the ruins exceedingly 
picturesque, and a gi*eat ornament to the grounds." 

" They are generally considered so," Mr. Fairlie said. 

<* All this is matter of taste," Beau Freke observed ; " and if 
Monthermer prefers antiquity to beauty, I have nothing more to say. 
I should no more think of preserving those mouldering walls, than 
I should of keeping an ugly old woman about my premises. But 
you say you can't afford to build, Monthermer? With twenty 
thousand a year a man may do anything." 

" But I haven't twenty thousand this year. Ask Mr. Fairlie, my 
late guardian, and he'll tell you I haven't half the amount." 

"Since you force me to speak, sir," Mr. Fairlie replied, upon 
whom all eyes were directed, " I must explain to your friends — 
though I fancy the information will occasion them no great surprise 
— that you have anticipated your income by a few thousand pounds ; 
but I needn't add, you can command any money you please." 

" That hint shan't be lost on me," the Beau muttered. 

" Nor on me," Meschines said, in the same tone. 

" Mr. Fairlie seems very obliging," Brice mused. ** I dare say 
he would lend one a trifle. When an opportunity occurs, I'll try 
him." 

Having sufficiently examined the house, the party adjourned to 
the stables, where Lord Melton began to depreciate the stud, just 
as much as Beau Freke had cried down the habitation. • There was 
not a horse worth mounting, he declared; and his two jockeys, who 
were standing by, confirmed his opinion. Distrusting his own 
judgment, and thinking his noble friend must be right, Gage 
ended by buying Comus and^aylass. These matchless animals 
were to do wonders at Newmarket, and enable Gage, as their 
owner, to make a brilliant entry on the turf. As may be sup- 
posed, the young gentleman paid a good price for them ; but 
not so much as he would have done, if he had not thrown a 
couple of hunters, selected by Lord Melton from his stud, into 
the scale. Beau Freke and Sir Randal smiled at this trans- 
action, as they well knew the young man was bitten — and so, 
indeed, did all the others — but there seemed to be a tacit under- 
standing among them that no one was to interfere with his 
neighbour's game. Even Mr. Fairlie did not offer the slightest 
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Opposition to the arrangement, but congratulated Gage on his bar- 
gain, and by this means completely established himself in Lord 
Melton's good graces. 

Gage next proposed a ride, and steeds being provided for the 
whole party, they set off into the park. It was a lovely spring 
day, and the woods, either bursting into leaf, or covered with 
foliage of the tenderest green, were vocal with the melodies of 
the birds. The long glades were chequered with glancing shadows 
— the rooks were busy with their nests amid the tall elm-trees — the 
heron was winging her flight to the marshes — nothing could be 
more delightful than a gallop over the elastic sod of the park on 
such a morning — ^but Gage had an object in taking his friends beyond 
its limits, and accordingly , after crossing it in a westerly direction, he 
passed through a lodge-gate, and entering a lane, led the way along 
it for about a couple of miles, when they arrived at the foot of a 
considerable eminence, covered with fiirze and occasional brush- 
wood. A narrow bridle-road led towards its summit, and tracking 
this they soon reached a bare piece of ground, with nothing upon 
it but a small circular stone structure, whence an extensive view 
was obtained. On one side lay the noble park, which they had 
just quitted, with its ancient mansion, and still more ancient ruins, 
distinguishable through the trees. On the other, a fair and fertile 
country, with a river winding through it on its way to the sea 
— numerous scattered farm-houses — and here and there a village, 
with a grey old church, contiguous to it. A range of hills, about 
six miles off, bounded the inland prospect, and other high land, 
about equidistant in the opposite direction, cut off a view of the 
sea, which would otherwise have been visible. The hill, on 
which the party were standing, seemed to rise up in the midst of a 
large vale of some twenty miles in circumference, and indeed there 
was no corresponding eminence near it except that part of the 
park on which the mansion and the old castle were situated. 

'* This is called Beacon Hill, gentlemen," Gage said. '' What 
think you of the view ?" 

** By Jove 1 1 think it remarkably fine," Brice replied. " I never 
saw anything to equal it — never, upon my veracity." 

" I have brought you here," Gage continued, with a smile 
of pride, " because all you behold from this point is my property." 
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*']^ Jove I jKm don't sBBf'm?^ Bnee* esBkinied. " WliatI all 
those -vifiages^-Hstop ! letV eount— -oavey two, three^ foor — aad in- 
numerable cottages — all those yours^ Montheimer, eh?" 

« Every hoose — every^ cottage — every tawe* i» nuns'/' Gt^e 
answ^c^dl '* I confess I feel some pride in snrv^^ing ray poBBesrioma 
My father used often to bring me here to look at^m, and the ^viery 
last time we were together on this spot, he sa^ Pof me, ' All btkw* 
us wiU one day be joxob, my boy. and whm you' arc maater of Uie 
property, t&ke care of it.* " 

'* Deaced good advice on l^e old g^iflemanV. p«rt^" iftice said. 
At which remark diere was a general lat^h. 

" I do not wish to dieclt yonr* merriment, genflemen ',** Gage* ob- 
served, •*'but I cannot join' in it r and' you; wilt understand why" I 
cannot, when I tell yon it was at the fool; oT this' very hill tiiatr ray 
poor fether met his dealJi.'* 

•''Near' yonder pollard willowy by the brook,** Mr. Fsirib said. 
'' His horse felT with hinr while jumping the hedge. I will- show 
yon the exact spot, if you please.** 

Hereupon, the party slowly and silestly deseended the hil^ and 
they were approaching the scene of the catastrophe, wheis a tell, 
powerfully^made man, of middle age^ and in the garb' oi a fioraer, 
suddenly appeared from behmd ahaystodk, and' madis^ hiv way to- 
wards Gage. As' he neared the young" Squire the man took off 
his hafr, cvidtemdy meaning' to add^cess'him. Mr. Fszrlie, however, 
angrily motioned 1dm frith hi&hmitix^«^whip'tb* stand back:. 

•' The Squire am% speak to you' now, Moi^ Bougham,'* he 
cried. ''Don't you see he% engaged? Another tme."* 

** I must speak when I can," Bbugham rejcHned;- **and if there 
be one spot in the whole country where I ou^t to be Bsfened to by 
t' Squire, it be this — seeing it were here I lifted up his father* when 
he fell^ aixd tended him till assistance were brought. The worthy 
gentleman liianked me wi^ his eyes^ though he* could not thank me 
wi' his lips.'' 

'^Indeed, I was never told of this till now, RoBgham,** 6age 
said. ** Speak out, my good man. What can I db for yon ?^ 

'* Tou had better not trouble ihd Squire, I teil you^ Bougham," 
Mr. Fairliiei interposedi ** €ome up to the OasAe to^moiTow 
morning.'' 
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Madr miir BtooAly; '*Be I t» fait Gdwtiridjge Farm, so:, ^vviiicH 
F^e kdd for twenty'TMErffiBTiel^ mdifiliclt my fiidter fad Ub &iher 
bdut iormgh a oenloijbefisve nv?^ 

**QiBatr]FD«c ftiBt, BonglnnF i C^ttaaij not.* 

'^i kntw jonv loH0iir wcnUn^t do k,'* Msrrk eriied, m a biolen 
voioe. '^' I iniA Mr.FivIie so, nn** 

^'ntcsfduftatttoyiraaAerm^ «'T!rramazL 

htff t(> bi&me hioDielf &r Mng" fjeeie^ 

*^Goad gnuompl Mr. FacrEe — 5Pfii» dbn't raflsa to a&y yon Have 
geeled kim 6om Ae horae ia- kAoA. he was bom and bred'? He 
uniBt have Jl agaisa— HogeAer wiUi the finn, and at a. lower crat." 

*' i oily waaft it aft tbe oliirecrt, nbr," BougBam interposed. 

^ Wbat f has hiffieBt been raised?* Qago ezdbdmed. ^ Okf Mr. 
FairKe.'* 

** ToH. do^, I^ make you pay for iflds," the steward muttered 
between in^ grousd leetlt; but he said aloud, *^Tery wd)^ 43ir. 
The mas shil be r«astated m Cowbii^e Fami, and hia rent 
lowered, as^y^icv desbe." 

'''Heaven's- blessiflgr on ytnxr head, mr?^ Marl: ejaculated fer- 
irently, regaidfaig Gttge grateftdly with* ej^ to which tears had 
spnmg'. *^ You! huT done a good deeds and one 1 be certam your 
worthy father would have approved of." 

Gkge made no rej^, ftr h& breast was toor fdB, and he rode o£^ 
attasded by the* others. As TUb. FairHe f&Kowed them somewhat 
Bvore- slowly. He cast a ymdictrve glance Ibwardk JRougham, and 
shook his whip at him. 

** Ah ! you'd lay it acroaf myAoulders, I make no doubt, rir, if 
youi dared," Marie cgiBcukted.- ^ Pbor young gentlfeman, how kind- 
hearted he be ! He be in bad lian&, I misdbubt. Lucky fbr me I 
caughn right of him on the Beacon H5H*. There be an old saying that 
one of the Monthermers should lose his fortune By tibi hill, and 
• another win it. One part of the* prophecy seems to have been ful- 
filled in the case of Squire Warwick. How it may be as to t'other 
we shall see." 

A momentary impression was produced upon Gage by the fore- 
going occurrence, but it was speedily effaced. He had a vague 
notion that others of his tenants might have been treated in the 
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same way as Mark Rougham, and he internally resolved to inquire 
into the matter on the first opportunity. But the opportunity never 
came. With a really kind heart and good disposition, he was so 
engrossed by pleasure, and so averse to trouble of any kind, that 
he was sure to let things take their course, even though aware that 
it was in a wrong direction. Besides, he stood in great awe of 
Mr. Fairlie, and it was only very rarely that he ventured to diSet 
with him in opinion, for though seemingly easy and complying, the 
steward made it evident by his manner that he did not like 
interference. In regard to Mark Rotigham, Mr. Fairlie volun- 
teered an explanation to Gage as they rode home, whioh appeared 
to satisfy the young gentleman. For his own part, the steward 
declared, he was glad Mr, Monthermer had reinstated Mark, for 
though a thick-headed dolt, and as obstinate as one of his own hogs, 
he believed him to be a well-meaning fellow in the main. He 
could well afford to pay an increased rent for Cowbridge Farm, 
but did not choose to do so. He had been often latterly in 
arrear. Other people were ready and willing to take the farm at a 
higher rent. In fulfilment of his duty to Mr. Monthermer, he 
(Mr. Fairlie) did not conceive he had any option but to act as he 
had done towards Rougham, and turn him out ; though the pro- 
ceeding might appear harsh, and was decidedly against his own. 
inclinations. 

*' It won't do to listen to the complaints of these people, I as- 
sure you, sir," he concluded. ** They will impose upon your good- 
nature if they can. The less you see of them the better — till you 
understand how to deal with them." 

" I will never be a hard landlord, Fairlie," Grage said. 

" No fear of that, sir," the other rejoined with a smile, " or you 
are not your father's son. But you must not err on the other side, 
and be too yielding, or there will be no end to their demands. 
Leave them to me." 

This was all that passed on the subject . 
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IV. 

HOW SIB SASDAL lOi XESCHIBXS PBOFOSSD TO CVBE GAGE Of HIS PA88IOK. 

Mb. Fajblie got on very well with the visitors, and the visitors 
got on very well with Mr. Fairlie. They met each other half-way. 
At first, the new comers, not knowing their man, regarded the 
steward with dislike, as a probable bar to their projects, but they 
soon found out that he was anything but unfavourably disposed 
towards them. A race in the park, between Gomus and Gaylass, 
proposed by Lord Melton, was warmly supported by Mr. Fairlie 
— and he only laughed when Gage, who backed the mare, lost a 
heavy bet upon her to the noble lord. He might well laugh, for 
he had gone halves with the titled blackleg. Brice Bunbury 
borrowed a trifle from him, and was told by Fairlie, who acted as 
paymaster, he might make free with the liberal young gentleman's 
purse. Fairlie, we may be sure, didn't mean to supply him in 
this way for nothing. Nat Mist and Jack Brassey were more 
easily won over, being accessible on the side of good living. 
The most sumptuous repasts were daily prepared, and the cellar 
was ransacked for its choicest wines. Some port as old as 
Charles the Second's time was produced, and much admired, espe* 
dally by Nat Mist ; so Mr. Fairlie took care a bottle of it should 
ever after be set before him. Jack Brassey was a great gourmand, 
and his tastes in this particular were carefully studied. The cook 
achieved wonders, and Jack did ample justice to her performances. 
Cards and dice were introduced each evening, without the slightest 
opposition from Mr. Fairlie, though he could not be unaware of the 
full extent of Gage's losings, since he was chancellor of the exche- 
quer. It seemed a positive pleasure to him to hand over a hundred 
or two of a morning to Beau Freke or Sir BandaL Thus en- 
couraged, the two latter gentlemen began to meditate a bolder 



sjxoke, and though they hardly breathed a word of their inten- 
tions to each other, it would almost seem that their secret thoughts 
were divined by Mr. Fairlie, for, one day, while discharging (xage's 
debts of honour as usual, he remarked to them, with a significance 
not to be misunderstood, ^^ You are so lucky, gentlemen^ that out 
of consideration for my young friend, I ought to check his ten- 
dency to play, or bid him select less skilful opponents. However, 
he must buy his experience — I am quite aware of that. I only 
wish I could go shares with you, for then, if you happened to 
maker a* Bit; — a^ got3fd iS.% nnnd^-^ nnght c)teBB89 to cn^w wl for a 
thouaanil myself." 

"Foiegadi! Mr* Eaidie/' Beaa £rek&eded» ^^you would seem 
to iTiftiniiftte that w^ ou^t ta win thcee thousand nounds." 

u I i-sbuatenothiiT-, b«* if you do win tl-iamount— » 

^ You «11. txpeat a third a£ it,," Six Randal said, coneluding 
lihe s^Ltenos. " Agieedy Mr. Fairlie, Henceforth, jox are asso- 
ciated! wilii us. Ouu winning^^ axe. your winnings — ^A precious 
zaflcail ! But we must hava him. with us^!' he. added to the Beau, as 
they Ie& the 900111^ '' or. he'll spoil ou:. play — that's certain." 

It will not be supposed, that a youth o£ Gage's confiding disposir 
tion would: hesitate to disck>se hia secret gnefs to hia friends, espe* 
cially to* suck of them as he fiaofiied. would sympathise with him; 
buthe chAe aaodd time-fbc makiag the levelatibny and' did it in 
an. odd way*« One moniiig, while voder the hands of Gha3M» 
moDciie,. and while Beau Freke and Six Bandal were sip]^ng 
liieir chocolftts beaida him, le suddenly staited up, and breakijBg 
aanray firoat tks^ afltonislDed oaisflfihir, whe stood staring^at him^ open- 
jBDooAhsdv widt comb) bobA. ciudii^^sonfl uplifted,, and. with his quena 
alinosfr ereet witk astoaishmaiii, utteied a &w fiantic and unin.- 
tdiij^bb' cgacidationa^ and pcoeeedsd to deacsibe himself aa the un- 
kiekiest dog i!Ltise>MdkalJer world. 

^Whali*9the matter ?' theBouLinqiiiiKedy tzanquiUj legarding him. 

^ Icannot elnoeherim^a &om.my boeast^" Gage puisued '^Toa 
wsetched— disferaistedJ' ^ 

*^ Whase image?' Soir Sandal demanded* '' I thought you had 
long sinoe forgotten. Gobmbe Mix^oix?" 

^* I heard ihea^ waa a little millinev in St. James's-street whom, 
you cast eyea on/ Bean Fieke said. *' la she the cause of jouc 
affliction? If so, egad, well send Brice for her at once." 



^Thiff iv a Tnic aftire de mdva; aiessieurs^'^ GbMsemoade said. 
'* Hon maitre est epeidiiment amouieux— I tell him Ike rinlt eapaoie' 
hinneli— krir be 'will- mr^ Beliere me. He lie^— paimre moiaieur, 
how he fret — ^he break his heart — and about what? — a prude:"' 

^Fmoe^ rUnmwrnpachB. Qeu^ is not » prnde.*^ 

^'^Sohl we'la^^ teamthernnme; at all evente/ Sir Mtadtalfsatd. 

« Messieurs, I appeal to you/' Ghassemouche cried. '* Am I wrong 
to style that demoiselle a prade, w1ik> siul£ i^ufe nm m bcni parti 
eomme moH midtee*— refiise him w&oihe hand at h» feel, andf offer 
herhwllsnd? — and slle' not his espial, menBeiin^ who ought lb* fed 
nattcc IkoiKHW' by ohf sofcoe.*^ 

'* Silence, I say, Chassemouefae,'^ Gbige ranedb 

'*^Fkidte, monsieur. My* dSfffvlfen maiee me* apsak. It is 
MocBaneiBelle Clare Vaiifie ol wliam' HKMunsar esl n amooopetEK. 
Jugez, messieurs, if I am wrong in saying she ought to be Gkm of 
the admixaCien of sueh a one as my masteP." 

** Once move* I bid^ you hold your peace, €9iaa0Bmoucdie." 

'' Is it possible you can hate criSfered this girl maRiBge, Hon- 
thermer?^ Beav Freke asked. 

^^MonoDRirj you juge id impossible*— but it is pedectty true^ 
paiDle d^omenr I'' ChassemouchereplSedl 

'* You do not contradict him, Monthermer, aod I must Iheielbze 
conclude Ghassemomshe is right. 'Sdeath! what oouM pot such a 
Aongiit mto your bead? Ton mus6 be bewitcfaecL ManT* at your 
time of life — with your fortune — ^your positioK Many Fairiie*! 
dkngftter? BkhT 

'' Exactly what I say to monsieur," ChanenKiiiche interposed. 

'^Tenh—twenty^feaavF hence^ it will' be tfane emsugh to* think of a 
wifis,'" liie Beair pUi'sued. '^ I& were madkiesB iiisiw.' ' 

" Word for word what I tell him," Ghassemouche said. ** Monsieur 
ebit piendie* une femneqinnnl' 3' a jel6 lepveusier "tea. Ae sv jeu&esse. 
Be wis tire of Mhd emeiBdfe Gkreia 9 monAJ^ 

'* Ghassemouche, I'll strangle yoa> if yov gaen Ans^'' CSBgeczie^ 
furiously. 

''FaMk r youf^e lea^ a narrow escapev M^snthramer;* Sir Bandal 
Kod; '^and I cougrattt late* yog upwr it. Il ienot'eveiy^wrauiBwho 
would have let you off so easily." 

^ I tell him that too," the loquacious valet remarked. 
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^^But what can be her modye for refusing you?* the young, 
baronet pursued. 

" She say he is too much of a rake," Chassemouche replied, with 
a laugh. 

*' Poh ! poh ! an idle reason. She must have another. Of course, 
she's handsomCi or you wouldn't be in love with her, Monther- 
mer." 

** She's a divinity," Grage cried, rapturously. 

''And the goddess inhabits this paradise? Strange she has not 
dazzled us with her presence. Her father locks her up, I suppose? 

*' Mais non, monsieur," Chassemouche replied. *' Mr. Fairlie scold ^ 
— ^no matter — she not leave her room." 

'' My curiosity is piqued," Meschines cried. '* I must contrive to 
see her. She may listen to me, though she won't to you, Monther- 
mer." 

^^ Sir Randal, I will not permit this," Gage cried, sternly. 

" Let him alone," Beau Freke said. ** Cost what it will, *you 
must be cured of this foolish passion." 

" But, my good fellow, I shall die under the operation." 

'* Die ! pshaw ! Tou will live to laugh at your infatuation." 

'' After all, there is no risk. Her heart is as hard as marble. Try 
her, if you like, Meschines." 

" I mean to do so," the young baronet replied. 

'^Zounds!" Gage cried, with a sudden pang, *'I was wrong in 
giving you permission. I recal it." 

'* It is too late," Sir Randal replied, with a laugh. " Why fear, if 
you think she is proof against me?" 

'' Qui, n'ayez pas peur, monsieur," Chassemouche said, with a 
grin. *' Asseyez-vous, je vous en prie, et laissez-moi finir de vous 
coiffer." 

His master's toilette cgmpleted, Chassemouche quitted the room. 
On the landing-place he was met by Bellairs, who informed him 
Mr. Fairlie desired to speak with him. 

^< Corbleu I What about?" the Frenchman demanded. 

'^ Can't say," the valet replied ; *^ but he seems in a terrible fume." 

And the trembling coiffeur bent his steps towards the steward's 
apartments. 
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V. 

nrTRODTrcnro Axtnvn ponmros oi bxbdhav asd his sisteb, lttct— ▲ lbttbk 

7B0M CIiABE VAUUJE. 

Sib Hugh Potnikgs of Reedham was one of Warwick de 
Monthermer's oldest and most valued friends ; and if things had 
turned out as they ought (which they rarely do), the two worthy 
gentlemen would have been united by ties stronger than those of 
mere regard — namely, by a family alliance. Lucy Poynings was 
destined by her father for Gage, and showed no inclination to 
thwart the old gentleman's designs. Squire Warwick was equally 
desirous of the match ; but his son could not be induced to be- 
come a consenting party to the plan. ' 

Very pretty, very amiable and accomplished was Lucy, and cal- 
culated^ it would seem^ in all respects to make the young fellow 
happy — only he could not be brought to think so. He liked her 
well enough ; but she did ^ot interest him in the least. When a 
boy, he used to call her his "little wife," but he dropped the tender 
appellation as he advanced in years and began to understand its im- 
port. Lucy played charmingly on the harpsichord, and sang some 
of Dr. Ame's and Dr. Pepuch's airs very sweetly; but he cared 
not to listen to her music or singing. Any one else pleased 
. him just as well as Lucy as a partner in a minuet or a jig, though 
she was accounted a most graceful dancer. She had the softest 
blue eyes imaginable, and the fairest skin: unluckily, the eyes that 
did most execution with Gage were of the opposite hue, and the 
complexion he chiefly admired was that of a brunette. So Lucy, 
not being wanting in discernment, nor destitute of proper spirit, 
declared to her father (though her tearful eyes contradicted the 
assertion) that she could never think of Gage as a husband. Sir 
Hugh laughed at her, and said she didn't know her own mind, 



and would chaDge it before she was a year older — she must 
leave him to judge what was best for her — ^he should dispose of 
her as he saw fit^ and so forth. But he came round to her opinion 
in the end. Squire Warwick, also, perceiving it would be useless 
to argue the matter with his son, though surprised and vexed at 
the lad's insensibility to so fine a girl as Lucy, gave up the che- 
rished idea of Gage's marriage with the daughter of his old friend 
— not without considerable regrei. 

Lucy Poynings had a brother, Arthur, about two years older 
than 'heneif, mho -bad beeat Qmg^^^tmiitaat playmatte daring Wf^ 
hood ; and at this pleasant period of Efe the two lads were never 
Imppy MpaoBt, and little dceamBd IbsBt thmr friendship <K)idd be 
interrupted. But as their n^eofcive chaiacteES began to he deve- 
loped, . aad YBTj oppofio^ iqaaloiiieB and itasteB in each to be die- 
played, ihe warmth o£ ithek fomMags jcapidly tc(K»led down, and 
from .being inseparable, they weis xarely together. 

A fine high-epiidied y^uth YmB Jkilimi .Pojrnings— iha&dscoQe 
withal, well-made, vvell-^nMrai, fairJiaifiod, aadwiih li^itHue eyes 
like those of his eister. Biit he Juid sothiqg of ;the fop .about 
him. He excelled in all manly texesoises, and ev^i as .a lad was 
considered .the most ifitm^htfiDrvasi xidec in Sufiblk. Se thoi^ht 
Gage too much cf atcoxoomb and a Sybarite.; whib Gage thought 
him xuatic, dll-dxessed, iU-ilMred, .and only one degree better than a 
down. A SQict.of xzvalry.qtrasng up beiiween the lads dn theliuntaQg- 
fidid, and they had ^equ^t disputes as to whidi was ihe best horse- 
man; till theae were setded hj young Proyniags, who perfacmed an 
extraardinary feat, which Gage daxad .not undertake. O^r two 
youths were next at Oxford togethei:,. but 4ittle intimacy was kept up 
between themiJaere; rospecially .after Squire Warwick's death, when 
Gage laiUKched out into such extravagance and folly. Arthur did 
not xead very haci it is true ; but Aeitber did he drink, game, or 
riot, and he was .therefore rtyled a milksop, a Jbypoorite, and a 
snieak, by Gage!siUflocis^eB, thou^ you miy be suce nane of these 
opprobrious epitheta could be jufitly applied to him. Jack JBcaasey 
even went so far as to onolest ihiin^ .but he had reason to TGfeiot his 
rashness ; and the aevene ohastiAement he received opemted as a 
wholesome lesson to the others. Aithnr was.notannoyeda£ter»iiai:dfi. 

Six Hugh and Lady foyningB with their family had been bUdffli 
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to ihe fefltkrities at MonrinBrmerCiaatle, Tmhen its yoDi^ loid atlsdned 
Jbds mBLjantj^ hut they coldly dedined the invkalddB; foiCydn £»!, 
the old haronet jdiiapproyed bo much of GUge'i soandalous pcooeed- 
ing^ and was so incensed against him for his ioUfSiii tlie littb 
re3pect Jie disjJayed for Ms iather'a anemorj^ that lie could acaroefy 
hear to liear his name mentioned. Sir Hugh dedaied he upoold 
not countenance auch .godx^ xm by ius ipreseiuse; nor ahould any 
one helongii^ to Urn enter ihe young xake*s discoDdfidy house, 
much less Lady Foynii^gEiy or Lnqjr. The latter alone atten^pted 
to defend the young jnan, for whom she still nosrished a 
strong auction. He was Tery young, ehe said, and might 
reform — nay, he was sure to reform, and make a shining char 
racter in tima Sir Hugh angiily hade her hold her tongue — she 
knew nothing about rakes — ;they neyer reformed till ruined in 
health and estate — she had had a lucky escape. It wae well 
Squire Warwick was in his grave — or his son's misconduct would 
have huiaied him there. Poor Lucy heaved a sigh, and thought 
she would take Qage with all his iaults. Young wom^a are moce 
Iftnient towards our indiscretionSi and more hopeful ot'our amend- 
ment, than .flinty-hearted seniors, who judge of us by themselves. 
.However, there was another circumstance oonnected with Hon- 
thermer Castle and its inmates of which Six Hugh was ignorant; 
but if he Jhad been aware of it, it would have been sufficient in 
itself to deter him from going there — or allowing his son to 
go there. The old baronet was one of those who had early seen 
throigh Peliz Fairlie, and he had detenmned to expose him 
to the master he was sure he was wronging ; but, unluckily, he 
postponed his intention until too late. He thought the steward a 
consummate rascal and hypocrite ; and all FaicHe's subsequent ac- 
tions convinced him of the correctness of his opinion. Judge, then, 
what would have been his rage and mortification, if he had known 
that his son — his only son — die heir to his title — should have 
dreamed of uniting himself to Fairlie*s daughter. Yet such was 
the case, as we shall see presently. Sir Hugh was exceedingly 
proud, and if FairUe had been an honest man, he would have 
deemed the connexion a misalliance: as it was, he would have 
held it to be utterly disgraceful land dishonouring to his son, and 
never to be foi^en on his own pact. 
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Arthur Poynings did not think of this when he fell in love 
with Clare Fairlie; or rather, he was over head and ears in love 
with her before he thought of his father's opinion at all. When 
fairly in the scrape^ he began to consider how to get out of it. 
Sir Hugh^ he felt, would be very angry at first, but he was sure to 
relent in time; and Clare was so sweet a creature she could not 
fail to win him over. Thus he argued, as lovers always argue^ 
when similarly circumstanced. Luckily, Sir Hugh was not tried. 

And now for the history of Arthur's passion. 

Lucy Poynings had been long acquainted with Clare Fairlie, 
and thinking her the most beautiful creature she had ever seen, as 
well as the most amiable^ she spoke of her in such rapturous terms 
to Arthur, that she naturally roused his curiosity to behold the 
marvel. The desire was not long ungratified, and the young man 
owned that his sister had good reason for her commendation. 
In brief, he fell in love with Clare — violently in love — and 
made Lucy the confidante of his passion. The heedless girl 
did not discourage him, for she thought as little of the conse- 
quences as he did himself, and never stopped to reflect whether 
Sir Hugh and Lady Poynings might like the match or not. 
She only considered how delightful it would be to have such 
a charming sister-in-law as Clare ; and when matters, as she 
conceived, had made sufficient progress — for Arthur and the 
steward's daughter frequently met, and the young man fancied his 
attentions were not disagreeable to the object of his affections — 
she willingly consented to speak to Clare on his behalf, and to 
plead his cause with her, if it required pleading, which she did 
not anticipate. 

Imagine her distress on finding Arthur's suit hopeless^ and Clare 
her own rival. 

Though the flame of jealousy was kindled in her bosom on 
making the discovery, it was quickly extinguished when she learnt 
Clare's determination in regard to Gage. Lucy was too much in 
love herself not to know the cost of the sacrifice which the other 
was prepared to make; nor could she refuse her her profoundest 
sympathies. They mingled their teap together for a brief space, 
those two unhappy maidens, unable to aflbrdeach other any solace; 
and then separated, with sentiments of increased mutual regard. 
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The intelligence conveyed to him by his sister filled Arthur with 
bitter disappointment, and drove him almost to despair. Till then« 
he had not known how deeply he loved. He became moody 
and unsociable, neglected the exercises of which he had been 
hitherto so fond, and execrated Gage as the cause of his misery. 
So changed was he in manner and appearance, that Sir Hugh 
could not help noticing the alteration, and wondering what could 
be the matter with him — ^half suspecting, as he told Lady Poynings, 
that the lad must be in love, and have met with some disappoint- 
ment. Yet who could refuse his son — the future Sir Arthur 
Poynings ? So handsome too, — ^the girls were all dying for him. 
Could it be that proud little minx, Lady Alicia Manveis? — ^Lady 
Poynings did not choose to enlighten him, though she was in the 
secret. 

But a still harder trial was reserved for Arthur, as we shall 
proceed to show. A few days after Beau Freke and the others 
had arrived at Monthermer Castle, a letter was secretly delivered 
to Lucy. It was from Clare Fairlie, and ran as follows: 

" We must preserve him from ruin — yes, firam ruin, Lucy. 
The danger is imminent. He is surrounded by a set of gamblers, 
who are daily winning large sums of money from him, and who, 
it is quite evident, will never leave him so long as he has anything 
to lose. 

'* You will wonder at his infatuation, and^ indeed, it is incon- 
ceivable^ for he can scarcely be blind to their designs. Yet such 
is the singular irresolution — what shall I call it ? — ^weakness of his 
character, that, once caught in toils like these, he will not make 
an effort to escape from them; though the silken meshes might 
be burst in a moment. 

'* He must be freed, Lucy, or he is lost. But how ? 

" I cannot help him — and I will tell you why — ^though the 
avowal is made with pain and shame, and is only wrung from me 
by circumstances. He I am bound to love, revere^ and obey, 
is, I fear, in some way a party to the schemes of these wicked 
persons. I judge so from many reasons; but chiefly, because 
he stands by, an apparently calm spectator, while his former 
ward, whom he ought to counsel and protect, is shamefully 
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phradered in tbe wtj I have cleseribed. He is sbarp^sighted 
eiicnigb^ and must know tbese men are little betteor than diarpera 
*-jet not a word of remonstranoe from him. He seems to like 
diem^ and willingly enters into all their pkauu Gasds and £ee 
axe introduced every evening, and the compaay lemain at plaj 
till a late horn? — with invaiiably the same results^ so far as- Gage is 
concerned. H$ never wins. But in spite of his constant: iU-lnck, 
he pereereres^ and^ as I am told, donbles his skakes: Yqul will per- 
oeiiTe how this must end. 

^^I have t(dd my father what I thiiik ; and I never knew him 
so gready offended with me as upon this oeoaraon. He spoke so 
haraidy, that I' really daie not mendon the subject to him 
again. He asked me how I ventured to meddle witii matters 
in which I had no concern ! What business was it of mine if 
Mr. Monthermer played ! Mr. Month^rmer wis his awn master ; 
could do as he pleased ; and would naturally resent any improper 
control over his actions — and such he should: neror attempt**-and 
he would advise no one else to attempt it. If I haid been his 
wife — (O, Lucy, he knew how those words would wound me, but 
he did not heed my anguish) — ^I might have had a right t» interfere 
— ^bat now, having thrown away my chance, I had. none. He had 
alreadj i^rmed that Grage's destiny for good or evil rested wh& 
me ; and if I chose to cast him off, and the younpiiian fellinto 
bad courses, I must bear the blame, and not repine. (O, Luoyy I 
felt there might be truA in thi»— but I could not—- ooold not^— 
many him !) As to the apprehensioBS I appeared to entectain. of 
Gage's nun, they were idle. He would take oub he did no* go 
too far. But he must be taught prudenoev atany ooat.. Experience 
was a dear schoolmistress, bat the only one in his- case. (This 
sounded well, but I felt little confidence in the sincerity of the 
observation.) 

^ My father then went on to say that the= gentlsmen who were 
staying in &e house, and whom I had chosen to designate as 
sharpers^ were, most of thenv, yomig men of the first nmk and 
fashion, of high h(Hionr, and incapable of resortiag to any tricks 
at play such as I had hinted at. If he had suspected any such mal*- 
practioes, he would have been the fixel to denounce them;: hat I 
might rest assured I was mistalonL (But no^ — I am not mistak wa» 
Lucy.) 
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^ My iiifonnaticaL must have beatdecLyed from, my maid^ LeUicft 
(my fiuher oontinued), and he was suipiiaed I ahould listen to silly 
tittle-tattle firam the Bervants'-halL Serranto always cidumniate 
their masters^ and attribute the woistmotrves to tbeir actkuuL Ao- 
oordiag to this cksB of penoiis, there is no respectability of character 
oat of livery. Semmts nerer dieat at caxds, nor use false dice — 
not they ! — but their masters iuTBrxably do. If Beau Freke and 
Sir Randal Meachines are sharpeia, and theb Talets know it, why 
do they stay with them? There had been much mischieTOUS talk 
of late below stairs (my father added), and he had found it necessary 
to give some of the offending parties a caution; and he fancied they 
would be more on their guard in future. He hoped lie should 
not have to give Lettice a similar lesson; for retailers of falsehood 
and scandal were just as bad as the originators. And so onr con- 
versation ended. 

" And here I must remark, Lucy, that my maid was nof my sole 
informant, though I can depend upon her, for Lettice, though a little 
giddy, is a good girl, and much attached to me. She is daughter 
of Mark Rougham, whom you must know. My opinion of tlie 
* gentlemen* remained unshaken, notwithstanfing all my father's 
assertions ; and I hare since had personal reason to compMn 
of one of them — Sir Riandal Meschines. On two or three oc- 
casions, latterly, this coxcomb has contrived to throw himself 
in my way^ though lha¥e done my bedi^ to avoid meeting any 
of Mr. Moathexxncff's guests; and bo has greatly annoyed me 
with his imp^danence and adulation, and bis professions of a 
violent passion for me, whieb I am certain he cannot feeL He is 
so daring ixL his manner that he quite terrifies me. I kept my 
room yesterday to avoid him, but he managed to send me, bj 
Grage's French valet, Chassemouciie, a nat^ full of flaming non- 
sense, wbich I retioned immediately by the bearer. I could langh at 
wbal. this silhp fop aaya» but I am in no mood for mirth just now ; 
and, sootb to say, his attentions alarm me. He is not like Gage, 
or jour farotker Arthur — but has a bold, insolent tone, which, is 
quite intolerable. He says he will kill himself, if I do not take pity 
on. him,, and I almost wisk he would put his threat into execution. 

<< But I must check, myself, Lucy. I meant only to send you a 
£kv. Kneai. piajdng you. to help one dear to ua both, and I find 

d2 
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myself writing about my own troubles. My lengthy narrative will, 
at all events, serve to let you know how I am circumstanced, and 
how impossible it is for me to aid Gage in what I believe to be a 
most critical position. I apply to you, Lucy, because, with all his 
faults, I know you still love him ; and I would fain hope, if he can 
be rescued from' the perils and temptations now environing him, 
that he may one day requite your devotion. 

" He is in need of a true friend, Lucy. Will your brother be 
that friend ? " Clakb." 

Of course, there was a postscript. No young lady's letter, how- 
ever voluminous, would be complete without one. It was to this 
effect : 

^^ I have just heard that some new scheme is on foot, and that 
the planners of it expect to win a larger sum than usual from Gage. 
Will Arthur come over this evening? Pray of him to do so, Lucy. 
I must see him first, and will meet him at nine o'clock at the Ivy 
Tower adjoining the ruins of the old Castle. He may recollect the 
spot, for he once spoke to me there. Do not think this proposal 
wrong, Lucy. I shall have Letty Rougham with me. You will 
persuade Arthur to come, will you not, Lucy? Another note has 
just been brought to me from that impertinent coxcomb Sir Randal. 
I have burnt it unread. ** C." 

*^And she would have me save the man I hate?" Arthur 
cried, in a fury, when this letter was shown to him by his sister. 
"He may go to perdition for aught I care. What is it to me if 
he is surrounded by sharpers and rakes? What matter if they 
ruin him? What matter if Fairlie lends them a helping hand? 
The idiot must pay the penalty of his folly and vice. I can't help 
him, and I wouldn't if I could." 

**Yes, you can and will — for my sake, Arthur," Lucy said, 
imploringly. *'At all events, go and see Clare, that's a dear, 
kind, good fellow, and hear what she has to say." 

" No, I daren't trust myself with her. She would make a fool 
of me." . 

*^ Nonsense. Only think, if you should be the means of rescuing 
Gage from the snares that beset him, how grateful he would be." 

" And as a matter of course throw himself at your feet, Lucy, 
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and offer you his hand as a lecompense. By my faith, he would 
do us great honour." 

*' If he did, and I accepted him, would not that remove a dif- 
ficulty from your way, sir? Would not Clare then be quite free — 
and might not all be happily arranged? Fm sure if you only prove 
yourself his friend, as Clare says, all will come right." 

'^ But don't you see, Lucy, that she is not tliiTilri'Tig of me at all 
in the matter, but only of him. I am only a secondary considera- 
tion with her — scarcely considered at all. You yourself are just as 
selfish, and display as little regard for me. You care only for 
Gage. He is in a scrape, itom which he cannot disentangle him- 
self. * Save him — or he is lost,* you both of you cry out. What 
is it to me, if he if lost? A gain rather than otherwise. If I 
felt that Clare despised him as I despise him — ^if she expressed a 
quarter of the afiection for me that she expresses in every line of 
that letter for AtiTi, I would obey her slightest behest, and deliver 
him at the hazard of my life. But it is too much to expect me 
to aid a successful rival." 

'* Nothing is too much to expect from a generous nature like 
yours, Arthur. Even as revenge, your interposition at this junc- 
ture would be noble: but do not view it in that light. Rather 
look back to the days of your affectionate intercourse with Gage — 
when you were boys together — shared everything in common, and 
would have defended each other against any attack — when no 
rivalry existed in your breasts. Look back to that time, Arthur, 
and for the sake of your early regard, render him an important 
service, which no one is able to perform but yourself. For consider, 
he has no true friend. All those calling theinselves such, and 
supposed such by him, are his worst enemies. I do not believe 
Gage to be so bad — ^so depraved as he is represented. There 
is much good in him, I believe, though it is sadly overclouded; 
and the very tastes and qualities which now lead him into such 
extravagances and follies — such excesses if you will — might, if pro- 
perly directed and controlled, render him an ornament to society. 
Such, through your friendly agency, he may become. And what a re- 
flection this will be to you hereafter, Arthur ! — what a consolation !" 

" I am scarcely convinced by your reasoning, Lucy," her brother 
replied, sadly; ** but I will act as you desire, and I trust good may 
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jcDme of it As a boy, I wimaym Hiced Gage— bettei^ indeed, timaa 
any one else ; and one cannot quite forget eaily inai<klDp. Lai- 
ledy, I lia^re hated kdm.*' 

**<i), do .not say so, Axtburl" 

** I have hated hira, I repeat, Imcf^ and ifitfa good caase. A 
man cannot lonre as I lov^e, and not detesfe liis iivaL ITeNrerthelefis, I 
ifill fiesre hun^ Ear -the sake of old times, axid for your sake, Lucy. 
I despair of antto ca i ' b ut the eSbrt sbdl beinade.'' 

'^ HaTe 3H> niisgraogs, Ajhhui. YdarcaoBaia good, and Hearen 
•will prosper it." 

AocQidiiigfy, on answer wsa .sent back to Clare by her mes- 
senger that Arihnr would keep the jqspointoient die had made. 

>0n tfaatefcning, the yomig man rode, unattended, towards Mon- 
theacmerOaslIe, and when within a mile or saof his destination, begsn 
to ooQsider where he should leave his hoise, as he did not intend to 
anaoanoe himself to Grage until after his interview with Glare — 
Tesolying'to be goremed in what he did by her advice; and while 
debating this point with himself, he overtook a &rmer dowly 
jogging aloi^, and mounted oa a good ^ecimeu of that sturdy 
description of animal known as a SuiSTolk Puni^. As he happened 
to be acqminted with the man, who was no c^her than Maik 
Roqgham, he dac^resed speed to have a few moments' talk with 
him. He had heard that Mark had been ejected from his fasm by 
FairHe, but was not aware of his reinstatement, and his first in- 
^pihoes were^ as io how he was going on? 

^Whyy pretty weU, thank your Iwrnour," Mark replied. *^ I be 
got back to t* owkl house, Ihssiks to t' young Squire ; but how long 
I'm to lemam dasve t' Losd above only knows; for Muster Fairlie, 
Z reckon, has more pover in his hands than t' young Squire, and 
will do what he Hkes, and set all crooked again when t'other's 
back be tamed. He ha' given me to understand as much already, 
d^ice take him! That man be Hke t' Unjust Steward we read 
OBii* Senptnre. As to t' yoimg Squire, I've nought to say against 
him, but mndi to say in his &vout. His heart be i' 1^' right 
place, I be sure; and he'll do nothin' wrong if let alone — ^bat it be 
a pity, Muster Arthur, — a great pity, — ^he do let others do wrong 
in his name, and abase his »athonty — and a greater pity still, if 
it be tnte as I hear tell, that he .ha' gotten aset o' gambling folk 
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tteym' in! liim at tbe Oasde, who be piejin' upon Joim as IVe seen 
a fiwann o' wasps feast upon a lipe peal. Ah ! dr^-the poor yonag 
gentleman is sadly in need of good advice, and wants aome one 
.like jouneli^ or Sir Hugh, to talk to him." 

'' It is for that ystj pnrpoee I am now prooeediag toitbe-Gbstle/' 
Azihur jnsjoiiied. ^ I am gbd to hams met you, Mark, for what 
yoa say about Mr. Monthermer gives me better hopes of saocen 
than I prenraooaly entertained. I .hope I may be able to chase 
away those gseodj insects." 

^' Taike GBse yoa don't get etung yonrsdf while doin' it, eir,^ 
Mad: obserred* -^ They'll fight for the prize, you may rely on it. 
Ah^ sir^ if yoa could only free him firom Muster Fairlie, yon would 
render him a service indeed !" 

^^ That, I fear, is beyond my power, Mark. Besides ** And 

he hesitated. 

"I fear Tve said what I ought not, Muster Arthur, and I ask 
pardon for my boldness, sir, but it*s the custom wi* us Su£b!k 
yeomen to spedc out, as you well know, for you ha' lived among 
us ; and so hopin' to gi' no ofienoe, for I mean none, I may as 
welltelLthe truth, and confess that I know your honour has been a 
little bit smitten wi' Mistress Clare — more than a Httle bit^ mayhap. 
My doughty Letty be her maid, and she ha* dropped a word or 
two to her mother eonoemin' it, and the good dame of course 
goalda't keep the secret, but must needs blab it to me. Havin' 
confossed this, I. must add — always without ofience— ^that a tidier 
lass, or a sweeter or prettier lass, or, what is more, a better lass— - 
though die do ca'-owIdFefiz her father — ^is not tobe found in the 
whole eounty, than Mistress Clare ; and though some folk might 
turn up their asses, and say you were demeanin' of yourself by 
such a marriage, Muster Arthur — always without o3ence, sir — ^I 
thmk you'd do well: for a virtuom woman, as we're told by them 
askaew what ifaey said, is a jewel above price, and such a one I 
belieiRe Mistaess Chae Faiilie to be. You be not offended wi' my 
finedam^il hope, or?" 

^.Not in rthe least, my good li^ow," Arthur replied; ** and to 
pmrve I am iM»t, I will take jc/a into my confidence^ and tell 
you I am about to .meetOlare privately in the garden near the 
Ivy Tower, to «onoert measures with her fo» '* 
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" For runnin* away wi' her fro' t* owd chap," Mark interruptecl, 
delightedly. " The best thing you can do, sir. Ill help you wi' 
all my heart. Only tell me what to do." 

"Much obliged to you, Mark, but I'm not exactly bent upon 
the enterprise you suppose. Indeed, to tell you the truth, I don't 
think the young lady vxmld run away with me. My sole object 
is to consult with her as to the best means of freeing Mr. Mon- 
thermer from the harpies who are-draining his life-blood from him." 

^^ And be she the best person to consult wi' on such a matter, 
do you think, sir ? — However, it's no business of mine, and I begs 
pardon for my freedom. If I were you, I'd go at 'em at once. 
Show 'em up in their true colours. FU back you up, if you want 
any one to stand by you." 

" Again I thank you, Mark, but I trust I am equal to the dis- 
agreeable task I have imposed upon myself. However, since 
you volunteer your services, I will take advantage of the offer to 
this extent. I am to meet Clare at nine o'clock, as I have told 
you. You shall go with me, and remain within call." 

" That I will, sir, wi' pleasure. And I shall be quite ready, in 
case you should follow out my notion — supposin' the young lady 
should be agreeable to it." 

^^ No fear of that, Mark. But perhaps I may have to send a mes- 
sage by you to my sister. That is why I want you to accompany me." 

" I'll do whatever you tell me, Muster Arthur ; and I only 
hope I may have somethin' better to do than take a message — 
unless it be a message to say you're off wi' Mistress Glare — ^no 
offence, sir. But as there be a good hour and a half betwixt 
this and nine o'clock, perhaps y9u'll ride on wi' me to Cowbridge 
Farm, and put up your horse there. We can then start for the 
Castle a-foot when you think proper." 

Arthur agreed to this proposal, and accordingly they proceeded 
to the farm, where they dismounted, and on entering the dwellings 
which looked a snug tenement — though it was scarcely got into 
thorough order after its recent disarrangement — the young gentle- 
man was heartily welcomed by the honest yeoman's buxom spouse. 
Three or four children crowded round Mark's leather-cased legs, and 
struggled for a caress, but he took a crowing infant from the arms 
of his wife, and holding it towards Arthur, exclaimed: '^Here's 
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wishin' you well married, sir, and as fine a babby as this to bless 
you — ^meanin' no offence^ sir" — and then suddenly changing his 
tone^ and patting the curly heads of his other children, he added, 
** Muster Fairlie thought little of these poor things when he 
turned us all out of doors. However, I* won't speak of it. Come, 
bestir thyself, dame, and get us somethin' to eat and drink. We 
must be off soon. Young Squire Pojmings and I have some busi- 
ness to do up at the Castle. We may chance to bring a young 
lady back wi' us. Don't stare, dame, but draw a jug o* beer. 
^ Sit ye down. Muster Arthur — do sit ye down, sir. Get away 
childer, and make less din." 

Half an hour after this, Arthur and his companion set out on 
their expedition. Leaping the park palings, they took their way 
silently and at a quick pace over the elastic sod. 

Every inch of these broad and beautiful domains was known to 
Mark, so no better guide could have been found than he. It was 
a bright starlight night, and by the time they reached the ruins the 
moon would have risen, Mark said, though he didn't know whether 
Muster Arthur would be pleased or not at the circumstance. 

At length, on emerging from out a dense grove of trees into which 
they had plunged, they beheld a vast, black, jagged mass before 
them. It was the ruined Castle, and as they drew near the 
venerable structure, one tall tower, partially overgrown with ivy, 
and tipped by the crescent moon, began to detach itself from the 
rest of the hoary pile. 

Presently they came to an iron railing, surrounding the garden, 
and leaving Mark near a tree, Arthur sprang over this slight fence, 
and approached the place of rendezvous alone. 
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Clabe Faiblie had the highest opinion of Arthur Foynings. 
She did not lo^e him, but she esteemed him for his many excel- 
lent qiuILdeB^ and could not help admiring his manly appearance. 
What her feelings might have been towards him, if she had 
known him earlier, when her afibctions were disengaged, we need 
noi inquire. Perhaps, she herself might regret not having a heart 
to bestow upon .a youth so deserving. Be this as it may, he was 
the £iBt person she turned to in her trouble. It was rather hard to 
put his generoeity to ao :severe a test as to call upon him to aid a 
z»nal; but Gage's danger (it appeared to her) did not admit of hesi- 
taticm. Scaroelj, however, was the letter to Lucy gone, than Clare 
sepented her boldness, and would have recalled it. What would 
Arthur think of her ? He might be angry, but he would come. 
She knew the influence she had over him — but had she any right 
to exert it? — ^Yes, yes, she was bound to do everything she could 
to save Gage. So easily do we find excuses for our actions when 
love is the prompter. 

At last, Clare's suapense was relieved by Lucy's reply, which 
was brought her by Lettice Rougham. O, how cheered she was 
by the dear girl's expressions of sympathy ! Lucy was quite as 
anxious as herself about Gage — just as eager to serve him. 
Arthur, too, would obey her summons. O, how kind, how 
generous in him to come ! But she knew he would. 

Little Lettice Rougham, who had been watching her as she read 
the letter, and saw it contained some satisfactory intelligence, now 
threw in a word. But before we attend to her, let us see what 
Lettice was like. This then is her picture. Small in stature, 
plump as a partridge, rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, rising nineteen, 
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— she iras altogether b tbtj meny, ooquettudi^ ei^ging little 
creatuie. The exubeieasee <f£ her peram wm earefiiiljr je rt ittiiie ri by 
tightij-fittiBg bodioe, croased outnde with pinkiibbons ; her £ur 
hair was taken back from her flmootk fordiead, and rolled tmder a 
Yerj hBcofOOBg little cap; and her ecniet grognun petiiooat^ with 
the chintE drees looped up above it, was ludkilj not long enough 
te hide die anallest feet and flie neatest ankles to be seen at 
Monthermer Castle. 

Litde Letlioe had jvst been adding an inch or two to her 
height^ by atanding on tiptoe, and trying to peep at the letter 
over her young lady^ riioulder ; but finding she eoold discover 
«itfaii^ in ihii way, and that she wasnot likely to gaan much inifbr- 
laaticAliy remaining silsnt^ «he began the discourse by inquiring 
whetksr CSare had.«By ordem for her ? 

^ITojLettice," the o&er replied; but afteramomevt'sheatatien, 
Ae added, bksfliing slighAly as Ae spoke, ''I shaD want yoato 
aooompany me to the Ivy Tower at nine o'clock this ev«mig.'* 

'^ What, to aee tiie moon rise, miss — or hear the nightingaleB 
sing? i don^ think they've b^im yet. Won't it bie veiy cold ? 
I declare it makes me quite shiver at the idea of a solitary walk 
aft aoch an horn:. And then somebody may be hidden in the 
rains— and may meh out upon us^ and frighten us — and we should 
be so far away from the honse^ that our screams couldn't be 
heard.^ 

'* DiMi't be aficaidy Lattice. Ifo harm will befal i».'* 

*' I don't know that, miss. Strange things have been seen in 
those old num. I'm mot ¥ery fond of gomg there akme, even 
in the daytime ; and at night the owls make such a noise in the 
toweie, and puff and whoop so angrily, and the jars scream so, as 
if they didn't desire one's company, and the bats wheel ubout so 
awaomely overhead, tluGt they qvite seaie me; and — and — ^with 
jMiT leave, >miaB, I shotdd piefo* supper in the senrants'-hall. An 
evening stroll may be very well, if it's to meet somebody.** 

*'' Well^ Lattice, to satisfy you diat I do mit mean to go out 
merely to see themoon riae, orfaear the nigfaiingailes sing ; and to 
prove that we shall have some company among the ruins besides 
the owls and bats, I will tell yoa that I do eiqiect to meet somebody 
there— a yovng gentleman." 
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have wbichaever of 'era- I. pleased fbr a buabandy and wiien I gofe 
to Lannon I diould ride in.agiUi coaeli like a grand, lady." 

^' Don't let your head be tucned by aay such nonsense, Leitioet 
These two valeta aie rakes* aad gamblex^ like their masters, aotd 
equally dangerous and designing. You canned, be too caieful with 
them." 

*^Tm sare of iit,.mifi0. I didn't b^eve what they said ait the 
time, audit proved to be all: stufl^ for Mc. l^blnts whis^ced in mj 
ear that Mr. Tridcett was married already, and soon afiberwarda 
Mr. Trickett told me the same thing of Ms. Tibbite; ae as yoa say, 
misB^ they're a oouple of ammt deoeii?«eT8." 

The conversation was bene: interrupted by a tap afc the door^ 
Without waiting &r pennissian.to enter, the person who kiKicked 
opened it, and. came ink It. waa CSiassesHmdus. Advancing a 
fewpaoes towards €lafey and making an obaequioua congee at eaoh 
step, the French valet held out with the points of his fingen s 
little note, enoloeed in an envelope of satini paper, with a broad 
silver border, and highly perfumed. 

^ Encore un billet pour mademoiselle," he said, throwing Kirn- 
s' into a pose like a dancing-master, ^^ de la part de Sir Bandal 
de Meschinea.'^ 

^^Thiais intolerablet," CSlare exclaimed, her cheek flashing witk 
indignation, and her eyes lighting up. '^How dare yon praseat 
yourself again to me, sirrah? I have already told yoa I will le^* 
ceive no communication whatever from Sir BandaL If he is a 
gentleman he will desist from annoying me in tibia way.. Take 
back the note to him.. I will not tonck it," 

^ I have convey your pleasure to Sir Bandai, mademoisella*-* 
onee, twice, taree time — but he no mind. He love you, madeaioi*^ 
seBe — si furieoaement — he not listen to reason. li est ensoroel6 
jusqu'ai la fclia Ma foi ! he draw his sword just now, and {daeiiig 
its point at my pooitrine, he swear a grand juron to run me tbrougk 
de gizoErd, unlesa I take dia billet to yoo, and bting him back 
nne r^ponse fitvomble." 

^ Say to him I have none," Clare criedi ** If I am fiirther 
annoyed in this way, I shall appeal ftr protection to Mr. Mon<^ 
thermer.." 

But ChasRmouolie grinned^ and stood his ground. 
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^^ Ptodcm JOBf mademoiBell^. si je suis plus^Maii^ que ¥oq8 but 
les desseins.da mon maitre. He has leeign lus pretentions to yoa 
in SnYOKiT of hia paxticulax friend Sir BandaL'' 

^' Whai doea he say,, misa?" Lettice inquised. ^^ Does die 
wicked wretch mean to insinuate that Sqiiiie Gage has^giwn.yon 
up?" 

^^ Exactly what you say, ooquine," GhasBsmombe xeplied, gann* 
ming. '^ Moa maitre retire ftom de field, and leave it opsa to 8ii 
fiandaL" 

'^ Don't believe the vile m(>aater> miss," Lefctiee and. ^It's 
false ! Squire Gi^ couldn't be capable of such oanditct.'* 

^' If mademoiselle will condescend to perase dis billet she will 
have proof dat I assert de naked truth," Cybassemoni^e rgoined; 

Clare looked for a moment irresolute, Ixift quickly orveioeimiDg 
due feeling of ourioeity, she said — *^No, I will not be temfited. 
Take back the letter. I do not desire to knoiw its contsnts." 

^'EhbienT theFmneh vakt exclaimed, shni^iiigbiaahonlders, 
*' I. must perforce retum, and leave my inisBian inacbev^. if 
Sir Randal fulfil hia threat, and kill me, I claim one tsar of pity 
fox my sad fiite firom lea beaux yeux de mademoisdik. Yorl lau^^ 
friponne/' he added, shaking his hand at Lettice, ^' but youkaDRiv 
not what a maa will do when und^ de influence a£ de grande 
passion. Youalmoal drive me mad, youzself, wid yoor bewitobing 
caprices. Adieu^ mademoiselle !" with at profound. obeisanoe to 
Clare ; ^' I depose my r^eotfiil homage at your fiootL If yon hear 
of my sudden decease, you will know at whose door to lay il" 

'* O g^mini,. misaT Lettice inferpoaed, ^^if yoa think Sir 
Bftndal really wiU. kill him, you had better nod ki him g(^ i 
don't, oare a pia for Mounaeec Shaflnymouae, bat I shouldn't wxik 
him to be lotted. like a cal£ Wouldn't yoa like jost talodc 
at. the letter^, and. see what it says about Sqoise Giage? Thae 
majt be sonaethiag in iti to set. your mind at lest Toa can tssr 
it up, you know, when youVe read it, as you did the first note." 

Chasseoumabey. thinking his dunos not qnite oivcf , atiU lingered, 
and now interposed a remark. 

"Perhaps mademoiselle will pennit me toreeitodeFContentEKof 
deibiUe^ 1 know dttm fay heart — sinee I hear ik nad to naymasAer." 

" Impeadble l'^ Ohre indignaatly earolaimed. '* tf awara of Ar 
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purport of that letter, Mr. Monthermer would never sanction its 
delivery to me. Tou are asserting more than you have any war- 
rant for, sirrah; and when your master learns — as he shall learn — 
how you have dared to traduce him to me, you will have reason 
to regret your impertinence." 

" I have no fears on that score^ mademoiselle," the Frenchman 
replied, apparently unmoved by the threat. '* Mon mattre et le 
Sieur Freke hear de billet read, and dey both approve it — and 
Mr. Monthermer bid me give it into your own hands. I hesitate 
to obey — when Sir Randal menace my Hfe, as I before narrate. 
Sapristi I how de two oder gentlemen laugh. Dey tink it a bonne 
plaisanterie — ^but I find it no joke." 

** More shame for 'em for laughing," Lettice cried. " Do let 
him tell us what's inside the note, miss." 

Clare was too much agitated to speak at the moment, and 
Ghassemouche did not wait for her permission, but went on. 

'' Sir Randal profess de most violent regard for you, mademoi- 
selle," he said. *^ Dat you comprehend; but you not comprehend 
Pexcessif ardeur de sa devotion — unless you read his letter. Mais, 
n'en parlous plus. He implore you to grant him an interview dis 
evening." 

'* Bless me, miss, how strange !" Lettice exclaimed. 

^^ Sir Randal next take leave to fix de hour and de place of 
rendezvous, mademoiselle." 

'' Well, tell us what he says without more ado?" the impatient 
handmaiden cried. 

**Doucement, coquine. If you will accompany your jeune 
maitresse, I will be dere too. De place, mademoiselle, is de petit 
jardin near de ruins of de old ch&teau — de Ivy Tower, mon mattre 
tell Sir Randal to call it — de hour is nine o'clock precise. You 
not forget dat, pretty Mistress Lettice, and come wid your young 
lady. You shall find me^ and I will tell you something you like 
to hear." 

'*My stars, miss ! was there ever anything so strange?" Let- 
tice almost screamed. *^ What shall we do ?" 

Clare imposed silence by a look. 

''I tell Sir Randal you come, mademoiselle," Chassemouche 
said, bowing and backing hastily towards the door. ^' Au revoir, 
pretty Mistress Lettice I I expect you." 
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** O no !— you're not to expect either of us. Stop a minute !" 

But before she could prevent him, the Frenchman was gone. 

^' Mercy on us, miss !*' Lettice exclaimed, running back to her 
young lady, as Chassemouche disappeared. "Herd's a pretty 
business 1 Only think this troublesome Sir Randal should fix 
the exact spot and the exact hour that you have appointed with 
Mr. Arthur." 

'^ It cannot be accidental," Clare remarked. ''He must have 
learnt my intention, in some way or other — but how?" 

" Yes, miss, that's just it. How can he have discovered what 
you meant to do ? Even /didn't know it." 

'* Nor any one else that I am aware of, except Mr. Arthur and 
his sister. Can my letter to Lucy, or hers to me, have been 
tampered with? I thought the messenger trusty." 

'' Ned Clinch ! he*s trusty enough for a groom, but I'm afraid a 
guinea might tempt him. Most likely the letters have been 
opened." 

*' But if such should unluckily be the case, my object would be 
defeated," Clare cried. 

" We can't be quite sure, miss, but it's better to be prepared 
for the worst and think so. I'd try and get it out of Ned, but he'd 
be cunning enough to keep his own counsel. What do you pro- 
pose to do? Mr. Arthur, I suppose, is sure to come ?' 

** Quite sure, Lettice. And I see no means of informing him of 
the difficulty in which I am placed." 

** It's very perplexing indeed. I wish I could think of a plan 
— but I'm quite at my wits' end. Stay, miss — I have it — shall I 
go in your place?" 

"But are you not afraid to do so, Lettice?" Clare observed, 
evidently much relieved by the suggestion. 

** Not a bit, miss. You can tell me what to say to Mr. Arthur, 
and I shan't mind Sir Randal in the least. It'll be good fun to 
laugh at him. He won't find out who it is just at first in the 
dark. You must lend me your manteau and hat, and though I'm 
not quite so tall as you, I dare say if I walk on the points of my 
feet in this way, Sir Randal won't notice the difierence." 

"If you can only warn Mr. Arthur of Sir Randal's proximity 
before the latter can surprise him, it will be sufficient, Lettice, and 
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may prevent a qnarrd between tlie two gentlemen. I ehall never 
forgive mjrBelf if Acthnr should sn&r ><mi xay ,accaant. £at you 
must not go alone. .1 (will be within call." 

*^ Why tatn't you put on my.ied camktdoak, mks, and draw the 
hood over your ikce, and ihen you may psns very w^ for me, and 
may find an opportunity of speaking to Mt. Aithui;, while 1 1^- 
gage the other's attention." 

*^* You are very adroit I must say, .Lettice, and aesm to have 
quite a talent for an afiair of this kind. But you .must now leave 
me. I will tiy to collect my scattered thoughts, and iconsider 
what is best to be done under the circumstances. I think I shall 
adopt your plan, though it is not altogether to my taste. Gome 
to me by»and-by." 

'^ Don't hesitate, miss. It will be turning the tables nicely on 
Sir Randal. For my part, Tm so eager for the frolic that I wish 
it only wanted a quarter to nine, and we were on our way to the 
Ivy Tower — ^you in my camlet cloak, and I in your silk manteau." 

And she quitted the room, leaving Clare :to.her.mieditations. 
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▼UEKCE MS. 7AISLIE OBTAIKBD DTTELLIGEirCE, AKD HOW HE SAID JOB IT. 

.Ikst£AD of at onoc returnioig, as might naturally have been ex- 
|ieoied, to the young baronet, whose emissary he professed to be, 
Monsieur Chassemouche, on quitting Clare's presence, betook him- 
self to a room on the ground-floor whioh Mr. Fairlie claimed as his 
own^'andin which he usually transacted business. Tapping. against 
Hike door, the Frenchman, in this instance, did pause, and it 
was not until he had knocked twice that he was admitted. It 
then appeared that the steward was just dismissing Jfed Clinch, 
the groom. The latter was grinning and thrusting a coin into his 
waistcoat^pocket, which the quick eyes of the Frenchman detected 
as A ftteoe of gold; and as Ned passed out he bestowed a knowing 
wink upon his feUow-servant, and probable accomplice. 

As soon as they were alone, Mr. Fairlie, who was seated at a 
table with writing materials before him, and with one of those big 
account-bookSy which were Gage's especial aversion, close at hand, 
}»oceeded to set Chassemouche's tongue at liberty, and having 
done so, speedily learnt all that the Frenchman had to impart 
ooncerning his recent interview with Clare. Mr. Fairlie seemed 
vexed that his daughter could not be prevailed upon to open the 
billet, which Chassemouche laid upon the table beside him, and 
which he presently took up and .placed in a drawer:; but be 
complimented the Frenchman upon his address. in contriving to 
make ber aware of its contents, which he said would do just as 
well as if she had read the letter. This recital over, Mr. Fairlie 
seemed to be occupied a few minutes in Beflection, during which 
he.keft'tuming.the keyin the .lock of the jdrawer, heedless that 
his movements weie keenly watched by Chassemouche. At last, 
as adth an ^efibity Jie iook ouiE.guanaa i£GO[i;a. small wooden bowl, 
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half full of such glittering coiuy carefully locked the drawer, and 
gave the money to the Frenchman, who received it with his usual 
obsequious bow. 

** Secret service costs one a good deal, Chassemouche," he re- 
marked. "This is the third guinea I've parted with on that 
account to-day. IVe juvSt paid Ned Clinch for bringing roe the 
letter he received from Miss Poynings, in answer to my daughter's 
communication, which he laid before me in like manner previously 
to setting out on liis errand. Two letters, two guineas, Chasse- 
mouche. The fellow will get rich, if he goes on at this rate. 
It will be your own fault, if you don't get rich in the same 
way. I'm always ready to pay for intelligence — in proportion to 
its value, Chassemouche. I like to know what is going on in 
every part of the house — what is said, as well as done, by the 
servants, where they go, and whom they see. There are fine doings 
just now in the butler's pantry. Pudsey and Bellairs, I hear, 
have lost a great deal of money at gleek and, other games to 
Sir Randal's valet, Trickett. Mr. Freke's servant, Tibbits, is also, 
I'm told, a considerable winner. You play a little yourself, I 
know — nay, no excuses, I'm not going to take you to task — I wish 
to put you on your guard against that rascal Trickett, — a regular 
sharper, who will never rest till he has fleeced Pudsey and Bellairs 
of every farthing they possess." 

" Ma foi, monsieur," Chassemouche replied, with a grin, " dat 
is done already. Deir pockets were quite cleaned out last night. 
Corbleu ! dey both owe money to Trickett, and dey give him deir 
paroles d'honneur to pay him dis evening. Poor Pussey lose a 
great deal — more den I like to mention, monsieur, — and it puzzle 
me to tink how he shall get out of de scrape — ha ! ha ! Bellairs 
want to borrow money from me — but I not lend him one sou. He 
may go hang — le maudit chien — for vat I care — he I he !" 

** Just as I could wish," Fairlie muttered — " then they are sure 
to apply to me. Now go to Sir Randal, and tell him you have 
succeeded this time." 

" Mais, monsieur — ^I fear he not credit me." 

" Yes — ^yes— he will. The coxcomb will believe anything that 
flatters his vanity. Do as I bid you. Tell him the young lady 
received his note, and though she didn't say so, she looked consent. 
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That will be sufficient for him. Such good tidings ought to be 
worth another guinea to you." 

•* Assez, monsieur — I shall swear to him she will come." 

'* About it at once, then/' Fairlie cried. 

The Frenchman had not been gone many minutes when his 
place was supplied by Mr. Belluirs. The usually smirking valet 
wore rather a hang-dog look. Mr. Fairlie perfectly understood the 
cause of his trouble, but chgosing to ftign ignorance, he inquired 
whether anything was amiss ? 

"Why yes, sir," Mr. Bellairs replied — **I am a little incon- 
venienced, that's the truth of it. I've a debt of honour, which 
must be paid to-day, and I don't know how to meet it, unless 
you will be so very obleeging as to advance me a quarter's wages." 

** Why, you've been gambling, rascal !" 

" I've only, followed my master's example, sir. The gentlemen 
are always at play up-stairs, and there's something so enticing in 
the Tattling of a dice box, or the dealing of a pack of cards, that 
I'm sure to sit down to a game if there*s a place at table." 

" And equally sure to lose when you have sat down, I fancy, 
Bellairs,— r-espiecially if Mr. Trickett should happen to be your 
adversary. However, that's your own affair. I'm not going to point 
out to you the folly of your conduct. I'm not a moralist, Bellairs." 

" I should think not," the valet mentally ejaculated. 

" By-the-way, Bellairs," Mr. Fairlie pursued, " you are a great 
deal about your master, and very much in his conGdence. He 
may sometimes make remarks about me which it is desirable 
I should know." 

" O yes, sir," the valet replied, at once taking the hint. " He 
often converses with me about you." 

" Well, what does he say, Bellairs ? — what does he say ?" 

" Excuse me — but I've a very bad memory, sir." 

" You want it refreshing — eh 7* 

" Why yes, sir; I should like to know whether I am to have the 
quarter's wages ?" 

** You shall have them provided I am sure you will earn them. 
Hark ye, Bellairs — there's no use in beating about the bush when 
we can come to the point. You may be useful to me in bringing 
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ma eatrly^inielligBiioe afanit yomr master'— as to his plans' and more- 
ments — what he says and what he does ^* 

*^ In a woid,. tof betray him^ air: I can't do>it>" BeUainKsaid, 
placing his hand upon hia^heartr— ^ I can-t^ upon my honour."' 

'* Paliaw, fellowr I l^iiaiafiectation won't pa89 with me. Tou want 
tobe bought. Well, make yourself useful, and you shall have no" 
reason to complain. You can play the spy as well as another, 
laoppeae?" 

'^ I should hope I can, sir, but I object. to tiie' appellation'. It%' 
a low term^aind not in use now-a-daya amongst gentlemen.!* 

'^ I pesoeive we understand each other, Bellaira^ and so yon 
shall have the sum you. requioe. forty pounds » yeap^— thatfs ten* 
pounds die quarter," Fairliesaid* taking^ money from the drawer^ 
and opening a small book in which ha entered' the amount^ 
he: handed it to the valet^x bidding him write w receipt. 

This done, and while pocketing the money^Bdlairs obserred: 

" I hope yon don't trust that Frenchman,, sir^— a double-deBlii^ 
scoundrel wiio* will be certain to betray you." 

^^ I've no great opinion of him, Bellairs, and. if I catch- him 
tipping, I shall paok him o£ Keep an eye upon him. I vAy 
om yonc diaoretioni" 

Juafea^thia moment; another tap was heacd at the door, and Mr; 
Pudsey came in. The butler stared at the valet; and . the vnlet 
stared a* the butler,, but neither spoke. At a. sign from Mr. 
Fairlie^ Bellaiia (Withdrew, but he remained otttsidey with his ear 
topt the keyhole.; 

*' Soh, Pudsey, you are come on the same errand as Bellaiiv — 
ehT** Mr. Fairlie. begaak ^ You have been gaming like him, and 
lost yQur money^ eh ? I read an answer in your fiuse; Horn 
much do yon. wnnti?" 

'^ Really, sir, I didn!t earpeotiyou to oUige meso readily—-*^ 

" I haven't said I would oblige you, Pudsey. I make no pro- 
miBBs. B«»Iag«a«k how. moch you require?' 

" Why, sir, since it must out, I should be glad of. fifty pounds^" 

^ I dare saw you.would, Pudsey;. but you won't get it from me. 
I adtnire your assurance in preferring the request. It does yov 
infinite credit — ^ha ! hai Why, Bellairs was content with ton." 

^^That may be, sir, but my losses have been greater than his» 
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I stesd on whclly dtfifennl) gronnd from BeUain, and am 
able to make better terms. Yoa pay him for iBteUigenoe*— you mast 
pay me to be nknl'^ 

"Pay you to be silent! What do you mean?" Fairiie de*' 
manded, knittuig his>bnywcL' 

*' I mean this, sir — ^that I mint HMWiji|> and nuisl have it Tov 
wiQ make « better bargiiin with me than you wotdd hare done^ if 
I hadn't becar in this strait, anwi may therefore congmtulate yonr^ 
self upon the amaHneas of my demand. It was- my intention to asM 
— ay, and ttf Aom^— aa many hundred]^ aa I now require pounds.** 

^ HavTffg explained why yoa so modestly Umit youe demand^ 
Pu^}!^ you wi8 next^ perhaps; have the goodness to inform ma 
how it is you venture to make any demand at all ?*' 

^ Readily, sir. A pocket-book was dropped in the diningHX>om 
yesterday. I picked it up, and on inspection discovered it to 
belong to Sir Randai de Meschines, as his name is stamped upon* 
it. It contains nothing of importance' — ^nothing valuable^ I mean*—^ 
except certain" entries of sums of moaiey won at play from my 
master. These sums are divided among three parties: one shaa» 
being aHbtted to the young baronet himself — anol^rto Mr. Freke 
— and the third to you." 

^^ Zounds I" ejaculated Fairiie, unable to repress his anger: 

••That tiiese memoranda refer to you,** I\idsey pursued, **ifl 
confirmed by two notes from Mr. Freke, enclosed in the peeked 
book, in which your name is alluded to, in no very compiimeatary 
terms, as their partner." 

**I believe you are lying, Pudsey. I dare you to produce that 
pocket-book." 

^^ Nothing more easy, sir; and depend upon it, if we fsannot 
come to a right imderstanding, which for your own mke is most 
desirable, iit shall be laid' before my master." 

" And you want to borrow fifty pounds from me?" 

" No, sir, I require that sum; but I have no intention of return- 
ing it." 

•* It must be a loan on my part, unless you deliver up the pocket^ 
book. I will lend you the money, and you shall sign a memoraoi-* 
dum, which I will give up to you when you bring me the book 
and ihe letters.** 
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'' r am quite content with that arrangement, sir. Tou may trust 
to my honour to deliver them to you." 

*' Rather a poor security, I fear, Pudsey. Nevertheless, I will 
trust you." 

" Because you can't help yourself," the cunning butler thought, 
as the other drew up the memorandum. 

It did not take Mr. Fairlie long to write it out, after which 
Pudsey signed the paper without troubling himself to read it, and 
then received the money, which he took care to count. 

*' All right, sir," he observed, after going through this agreeable 
ceremonial; *'you may depend upon it I'll deal with you on the 
square. To-morrow your mind shall be made easy as to the pocket- 
book and its contents." 

*^ Before then, I trust," Mr. Fairlie cried, as the butler took his 
departure. ** An hour shall not elapse before I have them in my 
possession. By Heaven ! I should like to hang the villain. Fll 
have his boxes instantly searched." 

While, he was considering how he should set about this business, 
Mr. Bellairs suddenly stood before him. 

'* Behold the man you want !" the valet said, with his customary 
confidence. 

Fairlie regarded him inquiringly. 

"I have overheard what has just passed between you and Pudsey, 
sir," Bellairs continued, *' and I can assist you. I know where he 
has hidden this pocket-book, and will bring it to you." 

'' Do so, and you shall not find me ungrateful." 

'^ Better reduce your gratitude to figures, sir. Tou must give 
me as much as you have just given Pudsey." 

"Agreed." 

"In ten minutes you shall have what you require. I watched 
Pudsey go down stairs — the rogue was laughing to himself — I'll 
steal up to his room at once." 

** Take care to bring both the letters." 

'/ Never fear, fir ; I'll leave nothing behind. I wish I'd asked 
a hundred. He would have given it just as readily as fifty," the 
valet muttered as he left the room. 

^* How excessively incautious in Sir Randal to make those 
entries, and to preserve Mr. Freke's letters!" Fairlie cried as 
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he was left alone. *^ I shall lose a hundred pounds, but I shall get 
rid of these damnatory proofs, and Pudsey will then be fifty pounds 
in my debt, and consequently in my power." 

Mr. Fairlie was not loilg left to his ruminations, whatever they 
might be. Voices and loud laughter I'esounding in the passage 
informed him that some persons were approaching his retreat, and 
presently afterwards the door opened, and Gage entered, accom- 
panied by Beau Freke, Sir Randal, Lord Melton, and Brice 
Bunbury. The whole party seemed in high spirits, and did not 
cease laughing as they took possession of the room, throwing 
themselves into lounging attitudes, wherever they could find a 
seat — some on chairs, and the others on the edge of the steward's 
table. Amongst the latter were Gage and the young baronet. 

" Well, Fairlie," Sir Randal began, patting his shapely leg, 
encased in a silken stocking to the finest web, embroidered with 
golden clocks, /^I have come to tell you I shall win my wager. 
You betted me a hundred pounds, and Monthermer did the same, 
that your daughter never would consent to meet me." 

« We betted that she would not meet you at the Ivy Tower at 
nine o'clock this evening. Pray be particular, Sir Randal." 

"Yes, that was our bet, and I think it pretty safe, Fairlie, eh?' 
Gage remarked, laughing. ^' It was made at your suggestion, for 
I should never have thought of such a strange proposal, which I 
look upon as an affront to the young lady. However, if it is so, 
you are bound to resent it, not I, Fairlie." 

" I look upon the affiiir as a mere jest — a jest at my own ex- 
pense, perhaps— but still I can afford to laugh at it; and, therefore, 
I see nothing to resent," Fairlie replied. ^^ Sir Randal offered to 
lay me a hundred pounds that my daughter would meet him, 
leaving it to me to fix the time and the place of rendezvous. 
I took the bet — naming the most unlikely spot, and the most 
unlikely hour — and I shall win his money." 

" And so shall I," Gage cried. " Notwithstanding what he 
affirms, I would make it a thousand she don't come." 

" Done I" Sir Randal exclaimed. " A thousand be it. I only 
wish you would say ten. Are you disposed to increase your bet to 
the same amount, Fairlie ?" 

" I should feel perfect security in doing so, Sir Randal," the 
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oilier nepGed,. ^^ but I do not irah to gaia ao large • mm ot'msmej* 
in such a waj« L will, rest content with the hundred.** 

^^ We must all be presents We must see iatr play^" Beau^ Exekr 
cried. 

^' You nusti keep ont of sq^^. than^" Sir Bimdal vqcnnedb 
^' I will bUow no interferenoe." 

^^I won't answer for myself if she dber come P* Gttg«*eKGhamed ;. 
^^hut'.tliat.is wholly impossible;" 

^Not quite so impossiblft aff yoir ikocy,'* the- young barronet 
rejoined. ^^ When you ace SKtss&d that it tg^ the }roung; lady — aa' 
you shall be^ — I call upon yon aemen: of honour to withdrawi" 

^^Q yes, we'll nedre/' ail tbe yoang" men mplied, langhin^ 
except Gage. 

^' And we'll take Mkaitherraer' along wdthns^" BeanFieke said. 
'^Yonrinlerview shan't be interrupted." 

'^'Sdeath! if I thought iiwre wottld be* an* interviewed spoft 
it," Gagscried. 

*' Poh ! poh ! let: dungs take* tiiei'r oourse^'* Bsan. Fieke whia^ 
pered. ^ If . she' meets him, it wdU care your* »lly passion for 
her. If not;, you i will win a- th0nsaBd' posokIb;. Bitherwoiy yon 
are . aemDieiii 

Gagewns'not quite convinced by this reafloning^ ttnChe safieasd 
himaelf to be tnmquiilised by it: 

Just then the door suddenly* burst: open^ and BeUairvmshBd* 
in with a small packet in hii» hand, exclauning-^— ^Tye* got iti^ 
here it*iag sir{'^ 

Aghast at Ac sight of the assemblage, he let the^pacfeet M, 
would have bastrai ar. hasty retnat, had not Gvge comonnded hi 
to stay. 

^ What; hav« ymm dropped diere; simh ?**" the yoong* gentleraair 
dananded. ^Ginneiit totmei?* 

" I beg pardon^ sir," the ^nlet replied, ttmnUihgly handii^him 
the padtet. ^ I dadn^tknow Mr. F«trlie waar engaged^ or I w^dn^t 
have intruded in Ais^way.^ 

^^ Your master will excuse yoiH I am persuaded, wfien he learns 
that you faave come on urgent business," Mr. Faiilie remairked^ 
not at all disconcerted. " Here, take this money,** he added, giviny 
him a bank-note^ ** to the person who 19 waiting for it, and bitng 
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me a receipt.^ And as the vale* joyfully retired, He oBserved 
with admirable self-possession to Montliermer — ** I don't think you 
need open that packet^ sir. It won't interest you much* It con- 
sists merely of a heap of old' bills which have bees accidentally 
mislaid." 

" Why didn't you tell me so at first, Fairlie, and then I would 
never have touched it?^ Gage cried, tossing the packet to him 
in supreme disgust. '* Bills ! faugh X nothing disgusts me so much 
aa a bill" 

^* I'm quite of your opinion^ BTonthermer,** BHce Bunbury- ex- 
claimed. ** Nothing is so intolerably annoying as^ a billl By 
Jove ! I can't bear the sight of one." 

" Then you shan't be further troubledby Aese," Fairlie ofaer ved , 
locking up the packet. 

** Hark ! the dinner-bell, gentlemen," Gage exclaimed ; " I 
hope your appetites will not fail you." 

" Most assuredly mine ^ill not, for I never felt in better cue," 
Brice replied. *' I shall do justice to all the good things, and 
not flinch from the burgundy. By Jove ! that clos-de-vougeot is 
magnificent, Monthermer." 

** Enchanted you like it. Aliens, messieurs," Gkge said, leading 
the way. 

Beau Freke and Sir Randal lingered for a moment behind the 
others. 

** We've had a narrow escape. What do you think that packet 
contained, Sir Randal?" Fairlie remarked. 

" I guess — my lost pocket-book. I at once suspected the truth, 
and was terribly afraid lest Monthermer should open it. Bum it, 
Fairlie. I shall be more careful in future what I put down — and 
what letters I keep." 

" Ay, you were highly imprudent, as I told you, to keep mine, 
and I'm very angry with you for doing so," Beau Freke observed. 
" However, we've no time to talk now. The grand coup will be 
made this evening, Fairlie. We shall ply him with wine as much 
as we can.'* 

**He wants little persuasion to drink," the steward replied; 
"and I have told the butler to put out some of his favourite 
claret. It will fire his veins." 
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*' We shall have no difficulty then," Sir Randal remarked. 
*' Egad ! Fairlie, I must say this is a clever contrivance of yours to 
get rid of young Poynings, who^ if he had obtained admittance to 
the house, might have given us trouble. We shall now be able 
to fasten a quarrel upon him before he has an opportunity of 
explanation." 

** An admirable device, o' my conscience," Beau Freke said; 
'* but all Fairlie's schemes are admirable. But we must go. Do 
you not dine with us, Fairlle 7' 

''No; these late dinners do not suit me," the steward replied. 
'* I must keep a clear head. I will join you before you begin 
to play." 

Hereupon the two gentlemen withdrew, and the steward was 
onoe more left alone. 
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VIII. 

HOW GAGE LOST A FEW THOUSAKDS AT BASSET. 

A BETTEB dinner could not be than that to which Grage and 
his friends sat down. Just the sort of easy unceremonious enter- 
tainment that the hard-drinking bloods of the last century de- 
lighted in; and that might have found favour even with some of 
the fast young men of the present generation. Restraint was 
banished from that festive board. No need for the host to bid 
his guests make themselves at home. A week's experience of his 
princely hospitality had taught them they might do so ; and this 
was just what they liked. 

But though there was no restraint, it must not be imagined 
there was no display. On the contrary, the dinner was magnifi- 
cently served, entirely on plate of silver, and the sideboard was 
gorgeously arrayed. A crowd of lacqueys in rich liveries were in 
attendance, marshalled by Pudsey and Bellairs. Delicacies the most 
refined, wines the most exquisite, furnished forth the banquet. The 
seasons were anticipated ; and though it was still early spring, the 
richest fruits of summer regaled the guests. 

Habitual self-indulgence had made Gage an epicure, and a 
simple diet would have been as distasteful to him as it would 
have been to LucuUus. He enjoyed eatables for their costliness 
and rarity as much as for any other quality ; a new dish was a new 
pleasure to him ; and he cared not what expense he incurred in 
gratifying his palate. On this occasion some highly-seasoned 
Spanish ragoiits, described by Beau Freke, made their first ap- 
pearance, and were much admired, — especially by the young 
Amphitryon— only they made him thirsty, and induced him to 



drink an unusual quantity of claret : thus probably accomplishing 
the main object of their introduction. 

If there was not a great deal of wit among the company, there was 
infinite merriment ; and Gage, at all events, thought his friends 
exceedingly pleasant fellows. Their jests, it must be owned, were 
a little free, and they talked overmuch of their gallantries ; but 
they one and all agreed that Monthcrmer was the best fellow 
breathing, and confidently predicted that he would attain the 
highest pinnacle of fashionable distinction, and become the theme 
of general admiration ; that pleasures and successes of every kind 
awaited him on his return to town; and that his conquests amongst 
the fair sex would be numberless. All this adulation was swallowed 
by Gage as readily as ;the claret, and it produced nuush the same 
inebriating effect upaa him. He really believed Jiimself the 
irresistible hero described, little dvoaaiiiig how his, guests were 
laughing at him in their ske¥e, and iwbat.scheotes they were con- 
triving Against him. 

Taking advantage .of his • excitement,. Lord Melton 'Bo dazzled 
him with the notion of the vast .sMms to be won at .Newmarket 
and elsewhere by lacing, that he commissioned the. noble blackleg 
to buy him half a dozen more horses, and to :engage Lim a couple 
of jockeys; and his .accommodating loidshipy we may be sure^ 
consented to help in these respects, with all the pleasure in life. 

Meanwhile, the glasses were constantly replenished by the ever- 
attentive Fudsey. Jaok Brasaey and N&t Mist, confirmed topers 
both, took theb wine kindly. Briee Bunbury found the clos-de- 
▼ougeot delicious — magnificent, by JorveJ — and stuck to it. What 
a head Brice must have had! His veins were boiling with 
Burgundy, yet he looked quite steady* Beau Freke and Sir 
Randal, .as we know, had work to do, and therefore fought shy 
of the claret, though it was of ajrenowaed vintagi^, iindin perfect 
order. 

But it had now becoise quite evident.that Gage hadhad enough 
for their purpose. If iie drank more, he would be too far gone. 
An im«ediate<moye3nu8t be made, and the Beau accordingly xosci 
and proposed aa A^i^^^^^^^^™^^^^ totiie drawingnroonu 

Some >of the othero would have (willingly tamed a.Iittle.longer^ 
bit Qag^iVHB OQMiplele^ nndor Mx.JE'rekela control, uind ^dwajB 
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loady to obey liis behests. So the whole party went up-stairs— 
three or four of them with rather uncertain steps. 

The drawing-iooBis were brillLintly lighted up, as if for a much 
larger assemblage than the present, and card-tables were set out. 
Coffee served, after a brief chat they sat down to basset; Sir 
fiandal acting as taillcur, and Brice Bunbury as croupier. Un- 
luckily, Brioe had no money, so Gage threw him his purse; 
fint the twenty guineas it contained, being laid upon the tapis, 
were almost instantly afterwards swept off by Beau Freke. 
Gage's usual ilMuck attended him, and being heated with wine, 
he played recklessly, constantly doubling his stakes. Mr. Fairlie, 
who had joined the party in the drawing-room, and who, 
SB the young man's cashier, made a note of his losses in his 
tablettes, warned him to desist — but tliis only inflamed him the 
more. He would go on. What was the loss of a few thousands 
to him ? And, strange to say, from that moment the capricious 
goddess of chance deigned to cast a few smiles upon him. In an 
astonishingly abort time he won back his losses, and exulted in 
the superiority of his own judgment over that of Fairlie. It had 
been well for him if he had stopped at this point. Bat he was 
now clearly in the vein, and must win. And so he did. He 
staked two hundred and fifty pounds and gained it Bending the 
comer of his card, he went on, cried ** A paroli, — sept, et le va !" 
and the winning card coming up again, made his gains seven 
hundred. Quinze-et-le-va followed, and gave him 1500/. Now 
he glanced triumphantly at Fairlie, but the latter merely shrugged 
his shoulders. 

Everybody seemed excited by the progress of the game — revery- 
body, except Sir Randal and Beau Freke, the former of whom 
held the bank. Gage turned down the third corner of his card. 
" A paroli, — trente, et le va." He was a winner of 3000/. 

■*'Ha! ha! ha! who was in the right, you or J, Fairlie ?" he 
cried, in tipsy tones. ** Shall I go on, eh 7* 

"Just as you please, sir," the steward replied, evasively. ** Tou 
had better not appeal to me. You don't heed what I say." 

** Then, by heaven, I won't heotate I" the young man exclaimed, 
bending the.fourtix .-oomer <if his card. "A paroli, soixante, et 
le val" 
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' This was the highest stake that could be made according to thft 
rules of the game. 

All looked at Sir Randal as he dealt the cards — quietly, grace- 
fully, as if nothing at all depended on the turn of his fingers. 
Most of them knew what would occur, but still they liked to see 
it done, and Brice Bunbury, who was up to a trick or two, 
fancied he could see the cards shifted in the skilful dealer's hands. 
Gaf]fe appeared quite confident, and was preparing to deiide Fairlie 
again, when suddenly his countenance fell. 

Luck had deserted him. A knave came up. He had lost 
6000/. 

Without displaying the slightest excitement. Sir Randal stated 
the amount to Fairlie, who jotted it down in his book, and 
tlien, turning to Monthermer, the young baronet asked him if he 
wished to go on. 

" No, I have had enough of this," Gage cried. " Confisund it ! 
the cards are always against me." 

" You had better have been content with your first losses, sir,*' 
Mr. Fairlie diily remarked. 

** Sir Randal ought to give you your revenge, Monthermer," 
Beau Freke interposed. " If you are tired of basset, we will try 
lansquenet or Spanish whist." 

^*No, no — let us play piquet," Gage rejoined. " I am luckier at 
that game than at any other." 

** I am for Pope Joan," Brice Bunbury cried. " If Mr. Fairlie 
will lend me ten guineas, I will pay him out of my first win- 
nings." 

'* Bad security, Mr. Bunbury. Shall I let him have the money, 
sir?" the steward inquired of Gage, 

'* Oh ! of course," the good-natured young man returned. 
And Brice became the possessor of a second purse. 
** I'm for bankafalet, or grand trick-track," Lord Melton said. 
'' Sit down De Meschines." 

** Ay, sit down. Sir Randal," Gage cried. " You shan't desert 
us. We'll play at piquet, bankafalet, or what you please." 

** I'm sorry to baulk your humour, Monthermer," Sir Randal 
replied, glancing at his watch. ** But remember, I have to meet a 
young lady. It only wants a few minutes to the appointed hour" 
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''You may as well stay where you are," Gbge rejoined, with a 
derisive laugh. « She won't come." 

'^ You will alter your opinion, if you choose to accompany me. 
Though you failed, there is no reason why another should not be 
successful." 

'^ Especially a person of such irresistible attraction as Sir 
Randal de Meschines," Gbge rejoined^ somewhat piqued. 

*^ Pshaw I don't quarrel about a woman," Beau Freke inter- 
posed. '* We are all going with you. Sir Bandal." 

'^ To assist at my triumph," the young baronet said. 

*' Rather to witness your disappointment," Grage returned. 

*' Before you go, let me make one observation, gentlemen," Mr. 
Fairlie said. '* I have changed my opinion. I have reason to think 
my daughter will go to the Ivy Tower." 

*' To be sure she will !" Sir Randal exclaimed, triumphantly, 
'* I told you I should win my wager." 

" You are mistaken. Sir Randal," Fairlie said. " You will not 
win it. Her object is not to meet you." 

^^'Sdeath! sir — what do you mean? Has any one dared to 
interfere with my appointment ?" 

*^ You will allow the young lady to choose for herself, I pre- 
sume. Sir Randal," Gage remarked. ** If she prefers some one 
else to you, it cannot be helped — ^ha ! ha !" 

'* May I ask who is the favoured individual?" Beau Freke in- 
quired. • 

*'If I am rightly informed, and I believe my intelligence to be 
correct, it is Mr. Arthur Poynings," Fairlie answered. 

The mention of this name produced an instantaneous effect upon 
Grage, rousing him to sudden anger. 

** Arthur Poynings !" he exclaimed, " Does he presume to 
come hither ? But the thing appears incredible. How should an 
appointment have been made with him ?" 

" Clare, I regret to say, has written to his sister Lucy, express- 
ing a wish to have an interview with Arthur this evening, at the 
very spot and hour appointed by Sir Randal. I have seen the 
messenger who brought back an answer &om Miss Poynings stating 
that her brother would come." 
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'<«{HthiB!be(truQi,i!ie i]aiUlm7e3ioiiBimrto.rQgietiidiei¥i^ 
exclaimed. 

'^^ Lot TUB .go, 'or il ofldiall be ilate," vfik Bondal (saiH. '^I must 
not 'keep 'a >}aiy muitin-g, Tim is my .a£&is» iMcaiihgriaMr." 

" No, it is mine," the other rejoined. " I will jdeld imfjof^ 
of qiHrrd^tDinoaian. iI3iemfir<»itis to meifiifuihis jHSppypsEiotumes 
to come hflBe u ii an K ito d, ;MidI3«e{ Aall jenfer meian f c ogn t jof Jris 
amduot" 

*' The real affi:aiitiBitoiine,jmr9" iFairiisasinairkfid,;'*' and liout 
you will aUow'Jnel1aD:•8«tilecthe^afiaIr'inanylOvniW9y•" 

" By aiiering lum off cthe 'pamiaes, eh<? Very jbuaiBcas-Uke 
€aid prc^MS, 7iio ' dooitt, jOBlairlis, but iscaxcely • consistent wi& 'my 
notions asf a gefttteomn. JHo, cno .; J ishall puisue a different couise. 
Either Arthur Poynings shall apologke for .his intrufflon, or we 
cross swords. No iniexfisrence, De Meschines. I am mtu^ter .here. 
Aliens, messieurs. To the Ivy Tower !" 

'On TthiB, ihe whok party hurried down the ^gieat staircase, and 
snatching up their hats, canes, and swords in the hall, issued forth 
into ttfae open aix, pursuing their way in sileneeover llawGhSfls "soft 
as velvet, in. the direction of the ruins of the old Gastie. 



THE lYT lOWZB. 

The hrj Towar, itowaidB ivliidi the .ceTeral penanages oan- 
xiectod ^withithiB }naU>Tf agpeartto lie tending, bad been the Jcsep 
of theAAdbitt^Cia8tle,ateadi]ig:flt t^^ angle of the mat 

pentagonal structure; but the intervening ivdOb Jumng long Buiee 
diflaif>e8zed9 it ww . now left alone. iCirciQar in fonn^ loftier, and 
of ipfeafasr dimenBioDB than the aAor ^acpiaie towere Tflanking tthe 
aLdae of tthe *Gaakle, it pmaBntwid aa ^KceecEngly picstureBC|iie ap- 
peaxanoe, wriJih its .enflnttlad cand .xnanfaiolated ismmnit, .its nanow 
dslits ef windowB, its hoary .infl»nry,ielier7ed by the bright green of 
the.]^^ 4?hiMe fidda^enorded it Uke ^the soils of % 'gigantic 'boar 
xtonalrieloip, mnd i9b ihmsfawoad nUowed ^ gxeir near ite baae. 
^ome of litoiGhainbeBBwezein tolsmlde pneaervation, and had been 
aeaflBiona% tiised^r ifesbre -puiposea by the late lord of the nnm- 
aion;; .'andJbenaathit, hewn nut of die solid xook, were-profound aoid 
glDQBay^wa nlfc ^ AHf ii amnsl antly cbsed, and eonneotedwith' whidiweve 
HUHvjr (dismal legeads of oaptiviity and tottare in ihe olden time* 
Gomman nimanr,Tindcefl;;a£Simed the.toTVserto be hasmited:; aaddf 
i>Id iwiixes' latorieB wne «tD ^be •cieditod, laany lienifole oriraes had 
been %eainniktad on ita vubteinmean .ofaambonr; ^ao no wondar 
appaiEliaM wens ween thaie. Wimi fidk, however, knew iiiat 
i^aae n^idiaiud a^oed^dadittodo witfaslhe sea^mBt, andceitaiA' 
Doich ilngges whidi landed Jhssga df brandy and hdllands, nr 
other TBQBitnd>aBd aatadaa, 'cn tOsnk m^ts. ^Squire Warwiifl: 
kaghEad at the -^nat-tftories, mA <ga¥e little {heed /to them; bat 
fiage, wheal ft^bngE, aimed an ihe Tpopdar belief 'and neirer coidd 
be proaiikdiqponttD wisit lisB nmn^afior ^ni^it&n. IJRince^wafti^ 
aozomaidsng hw^rwiewsiif Ifepairk^aaid ?ttctaig niuwl.f ng eanntry, 

f2 
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had been laid down on the crest of the scarps on either side of the 
ancient keep, while these steep slopes, rugged in places with project- 
ing rocks, were mostly covered with hazels, alders, and briars. The 
level space, planed by the builder of the castle to form an inner 
comi;, had been long since converted into a garden, compassed on 
two sides by grey and mouldering walls, with here and there a 
tree springing from out them, and still flanked at each angle by 
an old square ruinous tower. The principal approach to this 
garden was by means of a flight of stone steps, mounting by easy 
gradations from the lower grounds; but there were other and 
readier, though steeper, paths for those who chose to avail them- 
selves of them. At the foot of the eminence, on which the 
ancient Castle was situated, the park spread out in all the beauty 
and the pomp of lengthening avenues, sweeping glades, and vene- 
rable and majestic groves. 

. It was by a side-path, cut through the brushwood and dwarf 
timber covering the most precipitous part of the slopes, that Arthur 
Poynings, after quitting .Mark Rougham, and entering the lower 
garden, as already described, ascended, with an agile step, to the 
terrace-walk leading to the Ivy Tower. He looked around, but 
no one was visible. How beautiful was the scene before him ! — 
how soothing, how calm ! How solemn seemed the brown itoods 
below, with the grey park beyond them, the more distant objects 
lost in obscurity and mist, but all hushed in deep repose ! How 
reverend appeared the ruins close at hand ! Yet he involuntarily 
turned from the contemplation of this tranquillising scene to- 
wards the adjoining mansion, the sight of which at once changed 
the current of his thoughts, and troubled them anew. Its win- 
dows were brilliantly illuminated, showing that its young lord was 
holding his customary revels within. Folly and vice there held 
court, and unless they could be banished, the ruin of the reckless 
youth was certain. That proud structure, with its rich domains, 
held by his family for centuries, would pass away from him. 
But what was he to Arthur, that Arthur should put forth his 
hand and save him? — A friend — ^nol A rival, — ^ay! Let him 
perish. He deserved his fate. But again Lucy's gentle intercessionfl 
came to mind, and the young man's better feelings prevailed. 
Just then, nine o'clock was struck by a clock in a building at 
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the left of the maiision, and piesently afterwards two female 
figures could be descried at the head of the steps communicating 
with the terrace. Arthur instantly flew towards them, but as he 
drew near he was puzzled by their appearance, and hardly knew 
which of the two was Clare, until her well-known accents dispelled 
his doubts. 

'^ You do not recognise me, I perceive," she said, with a slight 
laugh, and removing the hood which concealed her features; " the 
truth is, I have disguised myself in Lettice Rougham*s cloak^ and 
have given her my manteau and hat to wear." 

^' And very well they become me, I'm sure, miss," Lettice inter- 
posed; '' and I declare you never looked better than you do in my 
village-cloak. Joyce Wilford used to call me little Red Riding- 
Hood, when I first put it on. You recollect Joyce, Mr. Arthur?" 

''What is the meaning of this masquerading?" Arthur in- 
quired, without noticing Lettice's question. 

*' You shall learn in a moment," Clare replied ; '' but tell mel 
— have you seen any one here ?* 

'' Did you expect some one besides myself?" Arthur rejoined, in 
surprise. '' Explain yourself, quickly, I beseech you, Clare." 

'' You are very impatient ; but indeed I must give you an ex- 
planation, and I am glad to be able to do so without interruption. 
In my letter to Lucy I mentioned ^he annoyance I have expe- 
rienced from an impertinent coxcomb. Sir Randal de Meschines. 
He has had the audacity to make an appointment with me here 
this evening." 

" Here I You amaze me !" 

'' And at this very hour, Mr. Arthur," Lettice remarked. " Isn't 
it odd ? We were afraid you two gentlemen might meet, and a 
quarrel ensue, and then we should have enough to do to separate 
you." 

*^ How can Sir Randal have dared to make such an appointment 
with you, Clare, — unless ?" 

'' I forgive you the unjust suspicion, Arthur, because you do 
not know Sir Randal." 

" Yes, you don't know Sir Randal at all, Mr. Arthur," Lettice 
interposed, ''or you wouldn't wonder at his assurance. Mr. 
Trickctt is nothing to him." 



^ P^nft^fftayW^ji A-iaThit^" Gate wdi, ^^o^ws^mspf^h^obBerveit 
L6fe:iia)j^oa tD^thfttevreis. LcAtiaiEwilllkB^watfgSii Dbi^ tef 
diflqii]£t»i) but come: sisxn^' 

'* Yoiu ^akeipeqjIfiB.ioe^Gki^'^tlKijiiiB^'xnaiffxeiAe fblFow- 
ifig;lies ts. aha- tmppeflL daag^ rmr and SBcm' ems&ag a glknce over 
her shoulders. Just as they gained the screen of the dwarf treey 
hmttttifar® d^scsihed. as^ gnEiring at the basr ^ Ae tbwer; the 
sifflider andigmcs&kllfi^iiBiair Sis Bbiid&i' cordite dSsl&gtdishefit at 
ikft head, of tiift; 86q9A. 

" Answer me, Clares" Arlhur cried, no^ altogether SBrtfsfie^ — 
^' aat yottt intlereatedi in iidt^ JK>vEBg anm?^ 

" I& Sin SandaL—not in> liie' leaBt; My dearer u tb^ efiect his 

ea^idfflDni fbom. tliia: house, an^ i tnuit I mayzieyer Be&old? Hm 

. * I) 

flgpUHi. 

^ Than remain; wheis. you; axe, and htf me hare a &w words 
with him." 

'iNbt unlbsB yaa. jiromiBe' me not? ta proyofar Binr, or to treat 
what he may say with the contempt and indifference it^ deserve?.*^ 

^' You now aak. moi» of me than I can fulfil^ C^hre. An op- 
portunity:^ unespeciedly ofibis of glutting rid of one of the most 
dangeroufl of these- aohemerS) and I must not Ikt ii slip. Let me 
gpj.lpswy ofyooJ' 

'* This is whatl dreadedi Arthur, T beseech you m)t to expose 
y/oUQwlf. , I abaiU! b& wretched: if anything' happens to you." 

** Why ytm haire 1>ioiight( rae here- fbr Ais expresjy purpose, 
Clare, and now you would have me turn aside at the first show 
of risk. What is there in this coxcomb so formidabfe that I should 
tesa^ him Z Itetz hk oaii£pont bimt*^ 

** Uot j(B^!^-!aak yat I: till P llave spoken,"' she cried, laying her 
handiUpon.hiaannitD d«tain*hnn. 
^ But before proceeding further, let us see how little Lettice 
Bougham. pky»d: her par^ Qti drawing near. Sir Eandal com- 
menced in a very impassioned strain, but couIJ not elicit a word 
from; her m. npiy, for Aough sfie longed to talk, she^ feared to 
betray herself. At last, however, the impulse was too strong^and 
Bhe[ haa&rdeob ar.irhxqrer* Ihem^ was little in it, but the little there, 
was gave the young rake encouragement, and he became more 
ardent than ever. His feigned passion was nofwithout efiect on 
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th&poor ^cir& svMoepftibhk boaDiB^ and. sie stczctlTrGonfesBed'that 
die tfflidfflmeafr.af.lii8;aoefiiita/wcrii^ mrika Ueart of atona Wlleir 
he. took h«r hand; .she :did. nolu aitemptc to ^with&Bsrit; Harfaev 
was avertadi froiEk hiin^. hut. ahft &lt. s, graair iadihation tor^ lodfr 
laauad. 

" Am I to interpret your silence as favourable to my hopcaP 
Sir: £teidal.said«. '^Unlesfr I Eass: a diitmei; disavoiivli fr«m»7our 
own Ups, I shall believe you share the passion you have unqnvedi'* 

** £bw Yeagfig^tLf^^ Lettoba^tinM^UiT*-^^ Jo|«eoottidti'ttalk so. 
Hsighorir 

'* Tour sighs confess it. Speak ! speak, my charmer, and^mahe 
Mtt thet h^ypifia^ of XBoasliakL*' 

''What must I say?'' Lettice murmured^, ig v e r y sub dued: tones* 

'' Say youJavame — aay yau.lav»rno one-.eke/' 

''-But L cott't. wf, thttb^T Lofttiw iqviiied^ still' in a* whisper^ 
'^heeause it:wc»ildD't Be tnie;" 

'' What do I hear? Surely you cannot; nouriBllL' any regard* fi>r 
that olowniahArthnrr Ebymngs?'' 

" Hush ! not so loud. You may be overheard." 

^ Ctvedbuuffd! Ara thers' eaomsdroppere near i]»? — ^Ah I F com- 
pieheadi. The inqiudantpnpgyriratUand'-^concealed near-yondto' 
tower. Gome with me, and you shall see how I will treat him." 

'' QhA nar-^H)t,liiere-"-dQn<tL taker me Aeia I won't go. Tou 
aui8t&!t .fi^xL. Indeed, yon mmlfti't," Letticer cried, vainly attempt- 
ing to hold back, as he dragged. her alongx 

JusIl thes^ a> loud burst ofi laughter wav^ heavcl; and'' several 
persons were seen emerging team, the' ooved^t^oni the< sid^ of the- 
lopesi. Thift merrj^ crew had. evidentlycgained' the tonraee by ' the 
sanm.-pUlL aai Aocdnzr. . 

^Messcgr OB;.usr Leitibe: ezakimed^ ^^IJutl^Mrr Monthermer'S' 
TdioGb Lwouldh^tiftctfattuniivenehhe'fbimd'.me h«:e^ Sble^me 
go^ sn^ I be£ q£ you:!' 

'' Baansft meif'L detedii jaw » moment^longer; my angel;"' Sir 
Randal re{]Jifid,«still.heeping fast) hold oFher., ^ihappen.to harea- 
wager dependent upon our meeitmg, and^Mn Montharmerand the 
othfirrgisnddamen nmsl.bffi satisfied) that you? hei^e really^ been con- 
deacending evcngHiio grasit me an interview;" 

" And what was the wager, may I ask 7* Lettio& said. 
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'^ Oh ! a mere trifle. But I felt so certain you would not dis- 
appoint me, that I would have hazarded thousands upon the issue/' 
Sir Randal replied. *'I betted that you, MissFairUe, would meet 
me here, according to my appointment — and I have won." 

^*Ha! ha! ha!" Lettice broke out, unable to refrain from 
laughter. 

" You appear diverted by what I have told you," Sir Randal 
remarked. 

"I am indeed— excessively diverted," Lettice rejoined, laughing 
more heartily than ever. ** How very droll it is, to be sure — ha ! 
ha! hal" 

"I see nothing so very droll in it," Sir Randal observed; " but 
I am glad you are amused." 

** There must be some mistake here," Gage cried, hastening to- 
wards them. " I can never believe Clare Fairlie would conduct 
herself with so much levity. Ah! 'tis as I suspected. You are 
duped, Sir Randal — duped !" 

** Duped! — impossible! — ^Nay, madam, I must insist upon be- 
holding your face." 

^* Well, if I must, it can't be helped," Lettice rejoined, taking 
ofi*her hat, and fully disclosing her pretty features; *^ I never told 
you I was Miss Fairlie, sir." 

"No, but you led me to believe as much," Sir Randal rejoined. 
** As I live, a very pretty girl. I don't know that I haven't gained 
by the exchange. Who the deuce is she ?" 

*^ Miss Fairlie's lady's maid, Lettice, sir, at your service," the 
little soubrette replied, with a curtsey. 

This announcement occasioned shouts of laughter at the young 
baronet's expense. The merriment was rather increased than dimi- 
nished as a stalwart personage, who had drawn near the group 
unperceived, now stepped forward, and claiming the damsel as his 
daughter, demanded rather gruffly what she was doing there? On 
seeing him, Lettice looked a good deal surprised, but nowise dis- 
concerted, and in reply to his inquiry, said rather saucily, 

"What are you doing here, father?" 

"You shall laam that presently, mistress," Mark replied. 
" Meanwhile, please to come wi' me. You ha' stayed ower long 
i' this disorderly house." 
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" No 0ach hurry, &ther ! I'm quite as good a judge as you 
what's right and what's wrong. I shall please myself about accom- 
panying you, and Fve no such intention at present, I can promise 

you." 

^^ Egad I the lass has a rare spirit!" Sir Randal cried, ap- 
provingly. " You perceive, my good friend, that your presence 
is altogether unnecessary, and I would recommend your imme- 
diate retirement." 

^^Not without my daughter," Mark rejoined, in a determined 
tone. *' It is from such roarin' lions as you I desire to guard 
her. And if any one attempts to detain her after this notice, 
let him look to hisself," he added, striking the ground with his 
knotty buckthorn stick. 

'^Your challenge is accepted, friend," Sir Randal replieu. 
'^ Your daughter is a charming creature, and shall stay with me as 
long as she thinks proper." 

*? Now then, Lettice, be ye comin', wench ?* Mark cried. 

^^ A moment, father, and I tmtt come," said the damsel, in a tone 
calculated to appease the angry yeoman; adding in a whisper^ 
" that is, if you hold to your mind about taking me with you. 
What are you thinking about to go on so ? You seem to have 
taken leave of your senses, you silly man. Can't you trust me if 
Miss Clare trusts me ?' 

** Oh! she put ye up to this work, eh?" Mark said, rather 
confused. 

" To be sure ! and you'll spoU all, if you don't take care. Why, 
if there isn't Mr. Fairlie coming up to have a word with you." 

'^Nay, if he be here, I'd better make myself scarce, that's 
sartin," Mark rejoined. 

But it was too late. The steward was upon him before he could 
move off. 

*' Good even to you, Rougham. Be pleased to let us know 
what business has brought you here?" the steward said. 

*^ I will explain my business to the Squire, Muster Fairlie, but 
not to you," the yeoman rejoined. 

''O, dear father, don't answer him so/' Lettice whispered. 
'* Moderate your speech." 

'* Tut, lass, I'm not afeard on him." 
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^^^THe^Sqime^wifiaeer hair Ids kindneRKtfci^yovilni bBBm abased, 
Yrbenr he finds yini' harr GDmr here wbb MnJltartBim BfagmingE^" 
]?knfie*i£in8rMeA 

'* K this is true, Mark, I shall indeed be deeply offended vadu 

'"Ofl^dectonibt, joint Honove, liaaxnn^iiBiy^ xt^'^^Marks^fied^ 

^' He avows it, you see, sir," Fairlie cried^ tuzaiiigr tcb Grags^ 
'<BegI<»Re9'is bis iltocnitictt?^ 

^ISooL' ri^kt^glad to^ ha! cqbw- Hen^txx-n^glit, i£ jnovr meaoi that,. 
MoBfer 7&drlie^ becm^it giaMDse an^cq^qpnoriiinitjpo' teilin? hifl^honouc* 
tfial lie' ham^ftbettferftieiidf nov* one: os 'Hi stand: bj faiini socDiei 
stoutly through thick and thin, than Muster ArtfiTrn"' 

*' Aiid where may my. good! friendi beS" Ga^; danandfid* '^ I 
• ibekibr bim iir vaini" 

''I dunnot doubt but he'U show hisseif.at th&prDpeoe tune^'' 
Mark r^pfied;* '*'aaid*wlieff he dbee^ 1 trust, youxi honcmr wmmot 
ttzrxFa^deaf earto hum Y<ni may^ be quite aunehahaa your true 
wrofire'at 'eait.. 

"^Oftl rtoqmte'snreoP it,*^ Gage«wgoinedi,-iramt»%. "Em 
infinitely obliged to Imn fortlHi ttndble loaKKsabtakfiiDr on^ray, acr 
counl^ and- shall not^^ftil tisr^tbaiidr-hiim!' 

^' If you would Uke to speak to him, sir," Seitlirrf»id,.taMag.hig 
word^ liiti^Mfally,' ^ou^U find) him* imrtheLLtawei^ with: my, joung 
lady. I'm quite certain they're only talking about you, six>-Qxdy 
aHoulf yoni***" 

'^Tbej db mff great hoDDva^ iimmfeanp'^aiid' IshalLbe soizy to 
mterrupt^ dieir pitaeont Hmowmsf be it abosiEwhfini.Qr what>iti;may ; 
but as I wish to have a few words with Mtl Ardmr. Poynings, I 
mnst'cnrv^yoiirTmrdost^fora fe w ii a mmnte' abwinfii^ g^tlamen." 

^* Will you not allow me to go with you, Monthermei:?" Sir 
BaBGRu-'Saiw 

<< Or me?^ Beaut FttkeadaUu 

^ Neither, 1 thank yoo^'*' Gagerqcmsd^ im a . tan&that did not 
admit of dispute. 

"Bu^ ia spites of liii?i expiesse^ wdshesfc to tluu OfintEOCj, FairUe 
made a movement to accompany him, buti iimcjcmskg man impa- 
tiently waved him back, andTpnaoefldeditaiiiaxdft tha toner alone. 
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As Gbge* apprarohed* tEe tower; Artfiur, wHo 'wwstan£iig near 
die c n ti' auc e wii£ GSaie, came fonnad, eaS gieeting^ Um coui- 
tronal^, pot firtb Bis hsnd^; But Gage lefTZBed? to* take it, and 
hang&tify lettunu:^ t&e other's salutation, drewhinnself up, and 



**I anr Sony tor ihtetrnpt ifira tfitfe-il-t6te, But Bavnig-acwafentalfy 
heanf iSb&t Mr. Artfiur Poyninga- was here*, I wahetf to satisfy 
myself oF the* curreuluess^ of Ae mformalion; T scarcely beHoTed^ 
itj&fT T&ISi not th li i£ it possible tifiat a gendeman woulcLvoIfantaiily 
mtrude* himselF upon: die privacy of anoliier; when no intimacy 
snbsiBtef between^ ifienr to warrant the* Hberty. Thare not' Sjp- 
gotten the answer T received fronr Sii: Bfcgh Foynings when T £$ 
myself the honour' to invite hiin and" hisp family* to visit me on* 
my^ietnm Borne; and after &e insulting message t£en sent, and* 
whiid& nolfiihgbut Sir Hughes age caused me to overlook, I Kttfe 
expected that l£e first time T AoulH see Bis^ son woulff be ixsthe 
cBaracter of a* nocturnal intruder upon^ my dbmains:'" 

^T excuse your rudeness, Grsge,'' Arthur repflied, **-and I trust 
you will permit me to explain the motive for my apparent' nr- 
trusion;" 

'* JX an apoB>gy iimecessary,- il is^diie fiom-me," C&re interposed^ 
" smce it waiby my liiviitatiOT that Artfiur came hither." 

** Ehougfii'*' Gfige rejoined^ bowing stiffly. "' Tcnr exercise f&lT 
control her^ MrayFaSfie; and' consequently,- your friend^s^ quite 
welcome to remaib ay I6ng as his company may Be agreeable to 
you. rhave only to* express my regret? at eS sturBin g^ you, but 
you may rely upon it you shall experience no further annoyance.** 
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**Stay, Gage," Clare cried; "you must not go till you have 
heard what we have to aay. You are under an entire misappre- 
hension as to the object of this meeting between Arthur and 
myself. No change whatever has taken place in my sentiments 
towards him; but, as an honourable gentleman and a true friend, 
he consented, at my instance, to come here for the purpose of aiding 
me with his counsel." 

" Had I not heard this from her own lips, I should not have 
thought it possible Miss Fairlie could need advice," Grage rejoined, 
sarcastically; "but as she affirms it, doubtless it is so ; and if a 
counsellor must be chosen, none could be better qualified by age 
and experience for the office than Mr. Arthur Poynings." 

" None could be better qualified than he by old friendship for 
the person I desire to serve," Clare said. " He has known him 
and loved him from infancy — loves him still, though their friend- 
ship has been overclouded. Arthur §^d he were brought up toge- 
ther. Gage, and were once like brothers — nay, I have heard that, 
in years gone by — happy, innocent years — they sported together, 
in gamesome childhood, on these very terraces, and chased each 
other amongst yonder ruins. It may be you remember such days, 
Gage. If you have forgotten them, Arthur has not. He sees the 
boy he loved become a man — unhappily estranged from him, but 
not less dear. He sees him surrounded by false friends — by masked 
enemies, by sharpers, parasites — all such creatures as make rich 
men, who submit to their practices, their prey. He sees his friend 
in danger, and heedless of their present coldness, thinking only of 
the past, flies, at the first summons, to his assistance." 

" This is true. Gage," Arthur said. "Every word Clare has 
uttered reflects a sentiment of mine. You are the friend I have 
come to serve." 

"Upon my word, I ought to feel greatly obliged by the 
exhibition of so much zeal — so totally unmerited on my part," 
Gage rejoined; " but my satisfaction is somewhat tempered by the 
reflection that no such officious interference was necessary in my 
behalf; and I am therefore inclined to think it unwarrantable. I 
am not in the habit of meddling with other people's concerns, and 
I therefore conceive myself entitled to the privilege of being let 
alone." 
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"You view the matter in a wrong light, Gage," Clare said, 
'^ and do not give Arthur and myself credit for die motives that 
actuate us. Having spoken for him, let me speak now for myself. 
You have never had reason to doubt my sincerity, and on this 
occasion, more than any other, ought not to question it. My 
desire to serve you makes me bold — and has induced me to 
transgress certain limits of decorum which I ought not to have 
passed. Otherwise this meeting between Arthur and myself would 
not have taken place. But it was appointed by me to devise some 
scheme for your deliverance I" 

" My deliverance !" Gage exclaimed, with a bitter laugh. ** One 
would think I was a wild beast caught in the hunter's toils. On 
my soul, I was not aware I was so entrapped." 
' ''It is the very unconsciousness that increases the danger by 
which you are menaced," Clare rejoined. " If your eyes can be 
opened to it, there will be nothing to apprehend. By all the affec- 
tion you have professed for me — by any feelings you may still 
entertain for me — I beseech you to pause in your headlong career, 
which, if pursued, can only lead to destruction. Be worthy of 
him from whom you sprung, and of your ancient race, and do not 
be the first Monthermer to dishonour the name." 

A pause ensued, during which it was evident the young man 
was struggling with his feelings. At last, he broke out with fresh 
impatience : " I will not be tutored thus by man or woman. I will 
not give up my friends at the bidding of any one. You have 
an answer, Clare. As to Mr. Arthur Poynings, I have nothing 
more to say to him." 

" O, Gage, I had hoped better of you," Clare cried, reproach- 
fiilly. " Reflect ! this may be the turning-point of your career." 

" Listen to your good angel," Arthur said. 

" I will listen to no one, so enjoined," Gage retorted. " If I am 
a degenerate Monthermer, at least no one shall command me here." 

" Grage ! Gage I for the last time I implore you to listen to me," 
Glare cried. 

** Change the subject of your discourse, and I will listen to you 
with pleasure; but you keep too much upon one theme to be 
altogether agreeable." 

" Clare, I can be of no fiirther use to you," Arthur cried. " This 
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IfeBotted jormgiaasji -ftvas nitt desorve tbe lafeerM ymi'take'in %im. 
Iftkeie^id^eea'any^goedtm/liiinfit miot luure jmoi round by 
youT'^eciloHB ^kuidiiaM. Imim Snimto iw^ailiihB^assaGislBi^ Bad 
to the ruin a&&«d]Bgra(SB'thqr'^U^iniiiIlibiy biing^npan ihimi" 

' '' Y^u tf& '4f ooDLoedeA laiiemhi, w,^ ^^ge !«aid'; ^ I sm <glad 
youyouTff^'have-'Bt kwlt- tfa i fiHWi ^S AEeanask^^ond vdapk^ed lyrgar 
JeBftures'in l^ieir'tnie fi^bt f ^HkeyouboMnriaB^a^fveitliBiii&iBiid^ 
and 'tlvcmgli I ieani« jdu ^sow, at mm -not ibe dang, il hcqie, «Are 
Toxotbsrine^tmg «lxall be iBRBUged ^between ui." 

^^ When and where you please^ sir';" Jbrtibnr sejomvd. 

The tone of defiance in wfaidi iheee^words -wcm 'spdken cotdd 
nbt be misnndeiBtood; and Gkre saw^ibatB dual bdtween the (two 
young men was imminent 'She almost dvspaised of pnsvtanlang 
it, but an efibrtmuBt 'be made. 

^ Arthur, for my sake, do iiat let this quaanel ^proooed^" :ihe 
cneA, "Gage/ 1 entreat of youi» be leconoilsditoyour nldifidend. 
If I fail in all eke, let me accomplish thus mudh." 

My friends await me, madam," Mondiermer lejoinedyixaQldfe^. 

I. have already trespassed too much upon'^feheir patssncel'' 

"Do not detain him longer, I beg of you, Glare," .AiduB: auA. 
** It were a pity not to give his "^ friends' the opporfenaut^ ihey 
desire of fleecing him. On my faith, I never •ssw.so tmlliag a 
viUtim." 

•^^Thenspare him," Glare cried— ^"Jgpare him these bitter itaaufts, 
which wound Tne more thantbey do him." 

" HaAye, Mr. Arthur Poynings," Gage said ; " jrou Jalk fleroe^ 
and freely enough in the presence of a lady. "Will it please youtto 
accompanyme, tind repeect some of tike ohdioe epithafesyou have 
' so'Hbefally ^edtowed ;up9n my friends /in their hearing?" 

*^ Willingly," the y^mig 'man replied. 

'' You shftUnot stir^ -Aiddinr,*' Clare. oiied. 

'^^ He' need not gi¥e<hmself^e{trouble,"^GBge'Baid9 ".for iiere 
they ^eorae. They are >t]a<ed of waildng for me, H auppoosi.— Jnt in 
time, gentlemen/' he added, as the others drew near. 

^ flTnM; in iine 4for whdt?" 'fixrStBiidal demanded, who iWBB a *Kttle 
in-advanee' of <his 'oompamom. 

^^ To hear your praises sung by this young igentLagDaBa," *£tage 
'lepHed. 
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*^ I will endeavour not to disappoint your expectations, gentle- 
men," Arthur said ; " but before any further remarks are made, 
I must request Mr. Fairlie, whom 1 see amongst you, to take 
charge of his daughter, and remove her from a scene which must 
be distressing to her." 

" O, Arthur, forgive me for bringing you into this great peril," 
Clare tremblingly murmured. 

" Have no fears for me," the young man rejoined. ^* Take her 
hence, and quickly, sir," he said, consigning her to Fairlie, who 
led her away. 

On seeing her mistress depart in this way, Lettice instantly 
quitted her ^fether, «nd ^followed Clare i;o wards *the house. If 
truth must be told, Mark was by no means sorry to be rid of her, 
as, injpite ofifasrimg8riBndfrovexis,:vhe.hadd)eenizi^ 
.'flonie of {he igBQlfemeii near her, and her isbieiiee enabled &e 
honest yeoman' to 'iafae lup a post beside .Arthur. 
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XI. 

IN WHICH SIR HANPAL PBOTXS HIMSELF AS EXFEBT AT SWOBS-FLAT AS AT 

CABDS. 

All altercations were snspended till Clare was out of hearing. 
When this was understood to be the case, Sir Randal remarked 
to Arthur, who was standing at a little distance from them, con- 
versing in a low tone with Mark Rougham: 

**Now, sir, you promised to treat us to something amusing. 
We 'await it with impatience." 

" I shall come to the point at once," Arthur rejoined. " I de- 
nounce you all as a pack of gamblers and sharpers. Mr. Mon- 
thermer best knows what his losses have been ; but he does not 
know that he has been unfairly dealt with — ^plundered, in fact, 
by a set of rooks." 

Great was the tumult that ensued on this address. Oaths and 
denunciations of vengeance against the speaker exploded on all 
sides. Canes were flourished, and many a blow must have fallen 
upon him if he had not been shielded by the stout arm and buck, 
thorn stick of Mark Rougham, who kept the assailants at bay. 
Arthur, however, did not flinch for a moment, but manfully kept 
his ground, till Grage took upon him to quell the disturbance. 

*' One at a time, gentlemen, if you mean to attack him, or I 
shall be compelled to take his part," he cried ; " he must have 
fair play." 

" You do not believe this foul-mouthed slanderer's assertions, 
Ghige ?" Sir Randal exclaimed. " For my own part, I hurl them 
back in his teeth — and give him the lie direct." 

" And so do I," Beau Freke added. " If he has courage 
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enough to stand by his word, he will have enough to do befoze 
morning. This affair must not cool on our hands." 

^' I am glad to hear it, gentlemen/' Arthur rejoined. '^ I am 
ready for one or all of you." 

" Ay, let 'em come on" Mark roared, making his stick whistle 
round his head; " well show 'em sport, I'll warrant 'em. They're 
three to one ; but three such puny creaters as them ben't equal 
to one man, so the odds be in our favour — and besides that, we've 
right o' our side. Take that, you dotterel," he added, striking 
Brice's sword out of his grasp, and dealing him a rap on the 
sconce which made him reel backwards, '* and see how you like 
the taste of a stout Suffolk cudgel." 

'' K I have any authority here," Grage cried, ** I command an 
instant cessation of hostilities on both sides. My words ought at 
least to have weight with you, Mark, and I order you to be qidet. 
You have broken poor Mr. Bunbury's head." 

^*Nay, your honour," the yeoman replied, with a laugh, ^^I 
think it be too thick to be so easily broken; and if he loses a little 
blood, it'll save the expense of calling in a barber-surgeon." 

^' A truce to your ill-timed jests. Mr. Arthur Poynings, you 
have brought most serious charges against my friends." 

*' Do you still style them 'friends' after what I have stated?' 
Arthur rejoined. 

^' You have heard me, and will therefore understand the im- 
portance I attach to your slander." 

^' I am indeed amazed," Arthur said. '* I could not have be- 
lieved in such blind infatuation without this proof of it." 

'* It be enough to make his father rise from the grave," Mark 
groaned. '^ I be out o' a' patience wi' him." 

'^ You are a noble fellow, Monthermer," Beau Freke said, press- 
ing his hand, while the others were equally warm in their expres- 
sions of regard, " and only do us justice. Our characters as gen- 
tlemen, meihinks, should have saved us from such imputations as 
have been thrown out against us by this meddlesome and crazy 
fellow — ^for crazy he must be to act in such a way. Nevertheless, 
his folly and insolence must be punished." 

'* It must and shall be," Sir Randal cried. *' I claim the right to 
chastise him. His malice seemed chiefly directed against me." 

G 
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'^ You do well to appropriate the sting of my remarks^ sir/' 
Arthur remarked* '^ K I made any distinction among you^ it 
was that you. Sir Baadal, had attained greater proficiency in your 
nefarious practices than your companions, and are therefore entitled 
to rank as leader." 

'' Look to yourself^ sir," Sir Randal cried, foaming with rage, 
and drawing his sword. '^ Stand aside^ fellow." 

*' Not a step nearer, sir, as you yalue a whole skin," Mark said; 
" you saw how neatly I sarved your firiend just now, and I can 
disable you, as you'll find, before you can touch me; so stand backs 
or I be down upon you like a hammer." 

" Sir Randal, you must give place to me in this afl^r," Gage 
said; *' your turn may come by-and-by. I demand an apdogy 
from Mr. Arthur Poynings for his intrusion, and a retractation 
of the rAliiniTiiAfl he has uttered against my friends." 

" Tou shall have neithjer one nor the other, sir," Arthur re- 
joined. '' I came here to serve you; and as to what I have said of 
your friends, so far from withdrawing the charges, I reiterate them 
with greater force than before." 

" Well done !" Mark exclaimed — '^ that be plain speakiu', at all 
events." 

" No more words need be wasted," Gage cried. " Our present 
appeal must be made to our swords." 

^^ To it, then," Sir Randal cried; '' I am impatient to be at him. 
I would give a hundred pounds for your chance." 

•* You should not have it for two hundred," Gage replied, with 
a laugh. '* But we must proceed like men of honour. Lord Mel- 
ton, will you do me the favour to act as second to Mr. Arthur 
Poynings?" 

** Willingly," his lordship replied, **on the understanding that 
if no one else manages to slit his weasand, I may have that plea- 
sure myself." 

Upon this he moved round to Arthur, and bowing to the young 
man, who ceremoniously returned the salutation, proffered his 
services as second, which were of course acc^ted. With some 
difficulty, Mark Rougham was induced to stand aside^ and as he 
quitted his post he said to Gage, — ^^ He wiihsd his honour and 
Master Arthur could shake hands, and agree, and leave ^™ to 
fight it out wi' the rest of 'em." 
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In a few moments moce the combatants had made the requi- 
site pzeparations, and having taken up a positioQ, made their 
appeals, saluted each other, and stood oh guard. The crescent 
moon rode high in the cloudless akj, afibrding light enough for 
their purpose. Gage was a very skilful swordsman^ but beings 
heated with the wiste he had drunk, he did not observe proper mea- 
sure and distanee, and therefboe morethaa oDce exposed hims^j if 
Arthur had desired to take advantage of his indiscretion* But it 
was obviously the young man's wish to disarm him, and he con- 
tented himself for some time with parrying all Grage's feints and 
thrusts without making a reply. Ajt length, he sucoeeded in his 
design; and battering Gage's point as the latter reoovered with a 
stretched guard, flung down his sword* 

" I own myself defeated," Montherm^r cried. ^* You are a 
gallant enemy, Arthur, and I wish the quarrel might terminate 
hfiie." 

"Impossible!" Sir Randal exclaimed, "unless Mr. Poynings 
will admit he has spoken falsely and calumniously of U8»" 

" That I will never do," Arthur r^oined; " aad I am as anxious 
as yourself, Sir Bandal, that the a&ir should proceed." 

" Be it so," the young baronet said. 

The same fosms were goioe through as in the first encounter ; 
but, befcae saluting. Sir Bandal measured with his eye his adver- 
sary's height, and ^e length of his sword, and took up a distance 
accordingly. When the conflict began, he tried Arthur with 
appeals, beatings^ disengages, and extensions, in order to judge 
of the thrustshe might deliver; but his deagnB wiere hsiSSied by the 
dexterity with which all his feints were parried. Never for a 
mom^i did Arthur quit his advereary's blade — never £ov a 
moment did his {audence or firmness desert him — nor did he aufiSer 
a glance or a movement to betray his own designs. The com- 
batants weie so well matched, and both so wary, that it seemed 
impossible 'to foresee the issue of the strife. Cunning at length 
decided it. Sir Randal laid a snare for his opponent, pressing 
upon his blade, and turning his hand, as if about to parry 
the half circle, while Arthur sought to seize his blade inride. 
He then suddenly disengaged, and lounged over the arm. The 

g2 
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point of his weapon entered Arthur's breast, glancing along his 
side, and the latter, feeling himself wounded and unable to con- 
tinue the conflict, lowered the point of his sword. 

** You are hurt, Arthur,'* Gage cried, rushing up, and catching 
him ere he felL 

*^ Not much," the young man replied, in a faint voice, and try- 
ing to stanch the blood which was flowing from his side. '^ Give 
me your arm, Mark Bougham; I can manage to reach your farm- 
house." 

" You mustn't think of it, Arthur," Guge replied. ** You shall 
be conveyed to the Castle, where instant assistance shall be pro- 
cured, and every care taken of you. Lean on me." 

*^ No arm but Mark's shall support me," the young man cried, 
" and I will not be removed to your polluted dwelling. I would 
rather die on the road." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when a mortal faintness seized 
him, and he sank to the ground insensible. 

** Bear him to the Castle/' G^e cried. 

" Not so, your honour," Mark rejoined. ** I am bound to see 
his wishes fulfilled, and he shall not be taken there." 

"Then do what you will with him, you obstinate fool," 
Monthermer rejoined. " Stay," he added; "I cannot suffer him 
to perish thus. Take him into the tower, and attend to him there 
till assistance is procured, and some means of transporting him to 
Reedham can be obtained." 

To this compromise Mark saw no objection, and accordingly, 
with the help of Pudsey and Bellairs, who by this time had 
approached the scene of action, the wounded young man, still in 
the same inanimate condition, was borne to the interior of the 
tower and carefully laid upon an old couch, which, with a few oak 
chairs, formed the sole furniture of the chamber. 

This done, Orage and his friends returned to the Castle. 
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xn. 

NEWMASXST. 

A FEW days after the occurrences last narrated, the party 
assembled at Monthermer Castle broke up; and Beau Freke and 
Sir Bandal, perfectly satisfied with the result of their expedition 
into Sufiblk, returned to their customary haunts in Saint James's, 
— ^richer by some thousands than when they left town a fortnight 
before. Though they had plucked the pigeon pretty handsomely, 
they had not done with him. Gkge was to join them in London 
very shortly, when they counted on fleecing him far more ex- 
tensiyely. Meanwhile, they committed him to the tutelage of 
Lord Melton, under whose auspices he was to make his entrance on 
the turf. 

We have already said that the honourable personages, whom 
we have described as combining together for the purpose of plun- 
dering our thoughtless young hero, made it a rule not to interfere 
with each other's projects; not from friendship, but &om a whole- 
some dread of retaliation and exposure. Thus the two principal 
schemers were forced to relinquish their prey for awhile, because 
it was a comrade's turn to deal with him; and the noble blackleg 
was allowed to carry off his prize to Newmarket without hin- 
drance ; while the rest — with the exception of Brice Bunbury— 
quitted the scene of action. 

The arrangement met with no opposition from Mr. Fairlie, and 
for an especial good reason — all Lord Melton's secret gains, it was 
understood were to be shared with him. 

No beneficial effect was produced upon Gage by Arthur Poyn- 
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ing's futile attempt to serve him. The infatuated young man felt 
incensed rather than obliged. While admitting that Arthur had 
displayed great courage, and somewhat reproaching himself for his 
conduct towards one who professed so much zeal for him, and for 
whom he himself had formerly entertained strong sentiments of 
regard, he still could not forgive the liberty taken with him. 
Neither did he attach the slightest credit to Arthur's statements. 
We must, however, do him the justice to say that his mind was 
much relieved when he learnt from the surgeon, who was hastily 
summoned to attend the young man, that the sufferer's wound, 
though severe, was not dangerous, and that in all probability he 
would be perfectly recovered within a month. 

As to Arthur, during the whole of the night succeeding his 
duel with Sir Randal, he remained within the chamber of the Ivy 
Tower; and after his hurt had been dressed, a further b^m to his 
anguish was affiirded by the soothing attentions of Glare, whx>8e 
solicitude ledher to visit him. In company with Mark Bougham 
and Letticei- ahe continued to watch by him till monung. Sh^e 
knew that her conduct might be misconstrued, but her fedings 
of kumanitj overcame all scruples. Besides, ahe could not 
conceal from herself that she had been the cause of Arthur's disaster. 
Ought ^e not, iiierefore, to tend him like a sister? Ought she 
not to coakeany sacrifice for one who had jeopardised his life for 

her sake? 

« 

The next morning a litter was provided, and the wounded man 
waa safely iiaiu])0]:ted to Keedam, where we noiust leave him for 
the present. 

Nowise disooBiaged by what had taken place, and ever confident 
in his own powers of pleasing. Sir Randal persisted to the last in 
presang his attentions upon Clare, and after many unsuoceasfiil 
attempts to <xbtain another interview with her, succeeded upon one 
occasioii .in;3Pomentaxily barring her way as she traversed a corndor. 
But she. repelled him with so much loiEtiness and scorn lliat even he 
felt aihsfihed, aodj was foroed to retire, amid the densive laughter of 
those who witnessed the scene. 

Gage, saw nothing more of her; and left the Castle without even 
bidding her adieu. His good angel had deserted him — just at a 
time when her presence was most needed. 
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A new temptation awaited him: the eame which aBsadled Saint 
Anthony, and which that defVHnit personage himself had scaroely 
power to zesiflt. 

Owner of fbwiace-hanm, for each of which he had givena long 
price, master of two jookejB, reputed the deyereat of tiieb dasB^ 
and attended bj awholerodnne of BervantB, our young hero airmd 
at Newmaikety eager to play a new part on the stogeof life. He 
wsv acoGOBipsaied by Lord Melton and Brioe Bonbnxy, the ktter 
of whom stnok to him like a leeoL Gage's dAut on die turf was 
as bdlliaAt as could be desired. It was the poHcy of llie spor^g 
peer to hiiB his dupe on by slight suocesaes^ till he was too far ^^ in" 
to r^reat. Gage Uked die excitement of racing, and ^ reckLsss 
society he net amused Imn. He thought the members of the 
Jockey Club, who gladly admitted him amongst them, anuuon^y 
fine fellows. They dmnk hard; betted deeply; and swore lustily, 
whether they lost or won; and Grage followed ^e fashion, drinldngi 
betting, aoad swearing like the rest. 

In those days the habitual frequenters of horseHAoes weiepratty 
much what they axe at present — unprincipled^ and unsoiupuloos 
enough; but generally, much more rogoeay was practised then 
than now. The jockeys were notoriously to be bought, and the 
trainers up to all sorts of tricks. Indeed, unless report belies them, 
these gentry are not yet entirely fiee from su^icioA. But let 
diis paso. Our business is with a time when the regulations 
of the turf was not so strict as at present, and tJiough no doubt 
even then there were honourable exceptional the majority of 
sporting men were sharpers and cheats. By this pack of scoundrels 
the appearance of Gage was hailed like a wealthy galleon by pirates 
on the Spanish Main. All were anxious to board him, and ease 
him of his treasure. But they were kept off for a time by 
Lord Melton, who had no idea of parting with even a modicum of 
his booty. 

It was the first Spring Meeting, and Newmarket was exceed^ 
ingfy full — ^fbr though there were then no express trains, and 
scarcely any stage-coaches, people orer whom the porting mania 
was strong, rode almost incredible distances to witness a race. The 
two coffee-rooms in the town, where betters resorted, were daily 
crowded, and a tumultuous throng on horseback gathered outside 
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ihe doora and open windows, vociferating to each other, or oaring 
odds, in stentorian tones, to those inside. 

Whenever Guge showed himself in these places he was eagerly 
beset by a swarm of these locusts, and tempted by all sorts of offers, 
but as Lord Melton kept constantly at his elbow, he managed to 
brush them off. The betting crew, as may be supposed^ were indig- 
nant at such treatment, but they did not dare to resent it — ^hoping 
to make their game at some more favourable opportui^ty, when 
Lord Melton should have other fish to fry, and be less vigilant. 

Everybody is aware there is no race*course like Newmarket, no 
turf so fine, or so favourable to all purposes of horsemanship, whe- 
ther as regards the steed and his rider, or the spectators of the 
contest. It is a jockey's own fault, if he is fairly mounted, and doep 
not ride well upon that wonderful heathy while the looker-on can 
scarcely place himself in such a position as not to command what is 
going on. Racing is racing at Newmarket. It is the business 
of the place. The people who flock thither are all sporting 
characters. Toung or old, they belong to the same class. You 
almost trace a resemblance in feature amongst them — certainly a 
similarity of manner and deportment, while a particular expression 
of countenance is common to all. The freshman from Cambridge, 
the greenhorn from Bury St. Edmund's, the smart young buck 
from Ely, on his bit of blood, all look alike. So it was at the 
time of which we write — so it is now. Epsom and Ascot, with 
their vast assemblages^ have a hundred different attractions, and to 
half the concourse even the Derby or the Cup may be a secondary 
consideration. But at Newmarket the race is the thing people 
come to see— and nothing else. 

Hurrah then for Newmarket, and its incomparable course. 

On a fresh spiing morning, full of confidence and spirit, and 
rejoicing in the prospect of a capital day's sport, Gage rode forth 
from the town. He was splendidly mounted, and cut a gallant 
figure in his feathered hat and light green riding-dress laced with 
silver. His handsome features looked unusually animated. This 
was his third day at Newmarket, and he had already won a plate, 
a sweepstakes, and a cup— *so he had not done amiss^ and might 
well look satisfied. Hundreds of horsemen, on all sorts of animals, 
from the stout roadster to the thorough-bred hunter, from thje 
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rough heavy cart-horse to the sturdy punch, were moving in the 
same direction as himsel£ Ahnost all of them were talking loudly, 
add Gage could hear his own name coupled with that of liis horse, 
Comus, frequently mentioned in terms that seemed to imply he was 
likely to be a winner. 

To explain this, we must mention that Gage had matched Gomus 
against Captain Dashwood's Lightfoot, for a thousand pounds, and 
the race was about to come off on that day. The match had been 
made at Lord Melton's suggestion, so of course Gage felt quite 
safe, and, consequently, had backed his own horse to a large amount. 
Lord Melton backed him too — at least he so affirmed, and displayed 
his book in proof of the assertion. Gomus was to be ridden by 
that trump of a jockey Nat Sharp*— and Nat had assured his 
master with an oath that he would win the race for him, wishing 
** he might break his neck if he didn't do it" 

Grage was accompanied by Lord Melton and the everlasting 
Brice, and a few minutes placed the trio upon the heath, which 
spread out before them in eveiy direction for. miles. 

The young man, we have said, was in unwonted spirits, laughing 
and jesting with Brice, who, exhilarated Uke his patron by the scene, 
and the &esh air, was equally gleeful — ^but Lord Melton, who smiled 
rarely, maintained his customary character for taciturnity. His 
lordship's hard dry features had little mobility about them — and 
nothing showed what was passing within but an occasional glance 
from his keen, quick, grey eye. 

Just as Gage was about to indulge his impatient steed with a 
gallop across the heath, he was checked by a light gay laugh 
behind him, and turning at the sound was greeted by the sight of 
the most lovely creature he had ever beheld. 

Turn away^ young man, and gaze not upon her, for this is the 
temptress you ought to shun. * See ! she spreads her wiles for you, 
and you will not heed the warning, but are already ensnared by 
her devices. 

The temptress appeared in the guise of a young and exquisitely- 
beautiful woman, with eyes of tenderest summer blue, fair hair, 
a complexion of transparent clearness slightly tinged with deli- 
cate bloom, ripe lips, and teeth of dazzling whiteness. A cer- 
tain voluptuous chamcter pervaded her countenance, and as she 
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oast a floft entitsmg ghace st Oage, he Mt it penetrate to his 
heart's €OEe. 

She was richly and beoomiogly attired^ and what ooold be 
seen of her figme left Etde douht that it cofresponded with the 
extreme beauty of her countenance. She was seated in an open 
carriage, and was accaompa&ied by an elderly woman in a dark 
dress, who looked not unlike a du^uia, as i^presented in Spanish 
comedy. 

Close berido the carriage, and engaged in ammated disoourse 
with this bewitching syren, rode a handsome young nmn in 
a military dress. It was Gage's adversary in the coming race. 
The sight of Captain Dash wood, who nodded to him as he passed, 
at once apprised our h^o ihat the lady could be no oilier than a 
beandful actress, by whose matchless charms the galkoit gentleman 
was known to be enthralled. 

^ It must be Peg Jenyns T' Gage exclaimed, as soon as the bright 
vision was gone. ^ No other woman oould be so beautifuL What 
a happy fellow DaAwood must be." 

" He has bought his happiness pretty dearly, as we all of us 
must, where pretty s^stresses are ocracemed/^ Brice Btmfouty relied. 
" P^has got leave of absence ^S-om Goodman's Fields, and arrived 
last night at Newmarket — just in time to see Dadbiwood lose his 
match; 

** Or win it," Gage observed, with a laugh. 

" Little chance of that," Lord Melton observed, drily. 

** The thousand won't be Dashwood's only loss," Brice went on. 
^^ Peg Jenyns is a great gambler, and is sure to back Light&ot, 
and the simpleton of couise must find money for her bets;" 

" I should like to have a bet with her," Gage cried, eageriy. 

" Nothing more easy,^' Brice rejoined. ** She'll be deiightel to 
make your acquaintance, Fm sure. She's an old friend of mi&e. 
I knew her whai die acted at Tom Cibber'a Booth at BsrAo- 
lomew Fair and Southwark, and before her beauty set 4e town 
on fire, and drove poor Dadtwood and twenty oliieni wild. On 
second thoughts, I had better not introdnoe you to saoh a dangenms 
syren." 

*^ Poh ! nonsense. Let us ride after ihe carriage. I must have 
a little talk with her before the race begins " 
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XUL 

THE B.ACE. 

A FATOUBABLE opportunity for Gage's introduction to the 
beantifiil actress soon occnired. Her oarrisge almost immediately 
came to a halt, and approaching it, Brice Bunbuzy begged per- 
mission of its fair occupant to make known to her bis £dend, Mr. 
Monthermer. A gracious assent being accorded, our bero was 
presented in due form. Captain Dashwood did not look so well 
pleased as the lady, but just at this juncture receiving a sign from 
Lord Melton^ who had followed hard upon the others, he was 
obliged to nde oflT with his noble fiiend towards the enclosure where 
the grooms were exercising the horses. A proficient in tie art of 
lore making, our beiD exerted all his skill on this occasion. He 
did not attempt to conceal his admiration, but his eyes spoke &x 
more ek)qnently than his lips. Mrs. Jenyns must have been 
ineaqMBsnosd indeed, if sbe could not read his feelings in his 
glances. Poor Dashwood could not help casting a wistful look 
now and then in the directian of the carriage, and was evidently 
ill at ease. 

Finding her new admirer showed no dispesition to quit his 
post, Mrs. Jenyns, though by no means anxioufl to dismiss him, 
at length aoohly inquired, *' If he did not mean to see his jockey 
mount?" 

'^ No," Giige readied ; ^ I leave all to Mdton. I wodd rather 
spend five minutes with you than win the zace." 

'* Vastly polite indeed. I appreciate the compliment. But no 
doubt you feel certain of success." 
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"Tolerably so. I'm in rather better luck than usual just now. 
Ten minutes ago, when I came upon the course, my mind was 
entirely fixed on the issue of the match. Now I am wholly indif- 
ferent to it." 

" Well, if you are indifierent, I am not; and I should like to have 
a stronger interest in it than I feel at present." 

" Shall we have a bet?' 

"With all my heart. You back your own horse of course. 
What odds will you give me?' 

" Nay, it must be an even bet, for the horses are well matched. 
A hundred to a hundred, if you please." 

" Pshaw ! — a mere bagatelle. Such a trifle would affi>rd me no 
excitement." 

" Make it any sum you please," Grage rejoined, laughing. " I 
won't refuse your challenge; and to say truth/' he added, in a 
lower and tenderer tone, " I would rather lose than win." 

*^I don't believe you," she replied smiling. *' The match is for 
a thousand. Our bet must be for the same amount." 

« Agreed." 

"Ill enter the bet in my book," Brice said. "Hark! the bell 
rings. By Jove ! the horses are saddled — the jockeys are about 
to mount. Gome along, Monthermer. Lord Melton is beckoning 
to you."« 

" Well, go and see what he wants," Grage replied — " I'm too 
agreeably occupied just now to attend to him." 

" Any message to Nat?' Brice asked, preparing to start. 

" Tell him to win. I've now another thousand dependent upon 
the race." 

"No, tell him to lose, Mr. Bunbury. Say Peg Jenyns has 
betted against him — that will be enough." 

"PU deliver yt)ur message, madam," Brice replied, laughing, 
and galloping off. 

" I almost wish Nat may take your hint," Grage said. " Were 
I in his place, I certainly should." 

To this gallant remark the lady made no reply; but her 
heightened colour showed it was not lost upon her. 

By this time the two jockeys had come out of the enclosure, and 
were cantering their horses along the course preparatory to the 
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Start. Nat wore a green jacket and white cap, while blue was 
the colour of Lightfoot's rider. As the two horses went past 
them, their glossy coats glistening in the sunshine^ Comus dis- 
played so many good points, and looked altogether so well, that 
Mrs. Jenyns could not help remarking — " Upon my word, Mr. 
Monthermer, your horse is magnificent. I begin to quake for my 
money." 

Gage laughed, and a glance which he caught at the same mo- 
ment from Nat's keen eye, made him think her apprehensions 
were not altogether imfounded. The horses now turned, and pre- 
pared to start. All was anxious expectation amidst the crowd 
near the ropes, and amongst the persons in the various equipages 
around. 

In another moment the horses were off. 

Off ! and at a good pace, Comus leading, with Lightfoot close 
behind. Gbeat was the hubbub; loud the clamour of the betters. 
Mrs. Jenyns was highly excited. Her cheek was flushed; her 
eyes were dilated like those of the thorough-bred steeds engaged 
in the contest. In her eagerness to obtain a good view, she sprang 
upon the seat of the carriage, and Gage had now an opportunity 
of noticing the admirable sjnnmetry of her figure. He gave her 
his hand to support her in the somewhat dangerous position she 
had assumed — and her ardent pulsations quivered through his 
frame. 

No advantage had as yet been gained by either horse. The 
speed increased, but they were still close together— close — close. 

The crowd shouted, trying to stimulate the jockeys, who, 
obedient to the caUs, flogged and spurred. They were now near 
at hand, and in another instant flew past the carriage as on the 
wings of the wind — so swiftly that the beholders could scarcely 
distinguish their colours. 

But Mrs. Jenyns perceiving that Lightfoot did not gain upon 
his adversary, and could not repress her agitation. She trembled, 
and turned pale. Even to please her Gage could not now arrest 
Nat's headlong course. 

The horses dashed on. Another moment would decide it. 
They were within a bow-shot of the winning-post — and tremen- 
dous shouts arose. " Comus wins ! — Comus I — Comus I" Thinking 
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all lost, Mrs* Jenyiss uttered an exclamation of despair, and dropped 
the broidered kerchief she had been waving to Lightfoot. She 
almost sank back into Gage's arms. 

A new cry suddenly aroused her — and she was all spirit and 
vivacity again. It was now " Lightfoot wins — Lightfoot ! — ^Light- 
foot !" And this continued till the struggle was decided. 

Dashwood was proclaimed the victor, — his horse having gained 
the race by a neck. Gould Nat have held back, and have given 
his opponent the chance ? All the loseis thought so, and hooted 
and upbraided him, while the backers of Lightfoot idieered lustily, 
and declared nothing could be faizear than the race. Huaza! 
husza! 

And Mrs. Jenyns, too, cried " Huzza," as she sank exhausted 
upon the seat. 

How did Gfftge feel ? Disappointed, no doubt; but he put a 
very good face on the matter, and with a smile, wludi, under the 
circumstances, did him credit, told Mrs. Jenyns he should be 
quite compensated for kmng the raoe, by the pleasure of pBying his 
het. She did not a£&ct to disbelieve fainu but rewarded him with 
a look which completed her conquest. 

How much may a look convey ! 

O silly young man, to be so easily ensnared ! Think (£ Glare, 
or Lucy, either of whom is worthy of your love, and reaist the 
allurements of this syren. 

" Who is the person eyeing us so attentiveOiy?" Mis. Jenyns 
asked, as she gknced around. 

Grage looked in the direction indicated^ and to his surprise 
beheld FairHe. 

''It is my late guardian," he xepUed. ^^I didn't expect to 
see him here. Pray come forward, Mx. Fairlie," he added to the 
steward^ '' and let me make you known to Mrs. Jeiiynfl. I have 
lost some money to her, and yon must act as my pajjrmaater." 

'^ I shall have great pleasure in doing so," -die steward R^ooned, 
in his blandest tonesL ^' May I aek the amouilt ?" 

" Only a thousand pounds," Gbige said. 

'* Only a thousand, A I — if s very wdl I cane tekxably pro- 
vided. I tkougbi I might have some drafiff i^oa;ne. JL tuppaafe 
lehflll Bkewise have an account to settk'wztb Csftm^JhAmooi?' 
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** Exactly — another thousand/' Gage rejoined. And as Fairlie 
bowed and retired, he bent towards Mrs. Jenyns, and in a low 
impassioned tone said — " Do you really love Dashwood?* 

" What a question» Mr. Monthermer?* 

" The answer is easy — and your reply will influence my future 
career." 

** I will tell you this evening. Come and sup with me at the 
Greyhound. You must go now. Bring Mr. Fairlie with you 
to supper. I will invite Lord Melton. Au revoir I" 
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XIV. 

HOW MBS. JSNTNS AND MS. PAIBUE CAME TO AN UNDEBSTANDING. 

The supper at the Greyhound was excellent, with all sorts of 
delicacies, and plenty of well-iced champagne, of which the guests 
with one exception, drank freely. The exception was Mr. Fairlie, 
who was abstemious as usual. Lord Melton and Brice Bunbury 
were likewise of the party and the duenna-like dame in black, who 
it appeared was a superannuated actress, Mrs. Glive by name — a 
beauty and a toast in her day — countenanced it with her presence. 
Intoxicated by his passion, as with the wine, Gage became each 
moment more enamoured of the fair actress, and paid her the most 
devoted attentions. On parting, he proposed a drive to Bury 
St. Edmund's on the morrow, and Mrs. Jen^ns assented at once, 
without deigning to consult Captain Dashwood as to the arrange- 
ment. 

As soon as the guests were gone, and they were alone together 
— ^for he seemed to consider poor Mrs. Olive as nobody — Dash- 
wood said: 

"I wish you joy of your new bargain, my dear. He is a deuced 
fine fellow, and enormously rich." 

" Why yes, as you say, Harry, Mr. Monthermer is remarkably 
handsome — ^nearly as handsome as you, my pet — and what is still 
better, he is immensely rich. What a pity it is, Harry, you are so 
poor !" 

" Who has made me poor, Peg?" he asked bitterly. " I was 
rich enough before I knew you." 

" Well, well, never mind," she replied, with a gay laugh : " you 
were fated to be ruined by our sex, and I wa» the instrument ap- 
pointed. I couldn't help it, and I executed my commission in the 
pleasantest manner possible. Let me see, we have just been nine 
months together — nine months I — almost an existence, Harry." 
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" You may pass double the time with Monthenner." 

" No, I shan't. I shall tire of him in less than a year. I feel I 
shall. He's handsome, well-bred, good-natured, but somehow 
not entirely to my taste. I wonder whether I shall ever really love 
any man." 

" Then you own you never did love me? Nay, you may deal 
frankly with me now.'* 

"Well then, frankly, I never did; but don't distress yourself. 
I loved you as much as I shall ever love Monthermer." 

"At all events, we part good friends?" 

" I shall always be delighted to see you." 
- So saying, she gracefully extended her hand to him. Dashwood 
pressed it to his lips, and departed without another word. 

Next morning, while Mrs. Jenyns was sitting in an elegant 
dishabille, sipping her chocolate, Mr. Fairlie was announced. 
After a few preliminary remarks the steward begged to have a few 
words in private with her, and Mrs. Clive, at a sign from Peg, 
withdrew. 

" First of all, madam, let me give you the thousand pound which 
Mr. Monthermer lost to you yesterday," Mr. Fairlie said, producing 
a rouleau of notes. 

" Your pardon, sir,* the pretty actress said, with a captivating 
smile, which, if the steward's breast had not been adamant, must 
have melted it — " you only owe me half that sum." 

" Only half, madam ! — Surely Mr. Monthermer betted a thou- 
sand pounds with you?" 

" Very true, Mr. Fairlie, and depend on it, I am not going to 
let him off. But between you and me the case is different. You 
have only to pay me five hundred." 

" I don't exactly understand you, madam." 

" Then you are duller than I fancy, Mr. Fairlie. Come, sir — 
there must be a proper understanding between us. I know you 
manage Mr. Monthermer's affairs " 

"You are right, madam. He commits them entirely to my 
direction." 

"You can therefore control his expenses, if you please?" 

" Very likely, madam — ^if I see occasion." 

" You no doubt comprehend what my relations with Mr. Mon- 
thermer are likely to be?" 

H 
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'^ I have flonifi- idtaa^ asadusu" 
^* And y^au baveaa objiectdcn?^ 
** Hmni" 

'^ Yqu/ wlL baire lunae! — ij^ou caai hava aoney wheiu jou have 
heard me out. Mr. Monthermer is violently in love wittixw*" 

'' He will gratify all my caprices. He will miai huiiiftl£ fiac my 

* '^ It must bs^QifyGaire to praveiiii thali oonBunna«tip>n.» madAiPf— " 

^^I don't think you couM. prevenlii^ ar^ At all ois^eiitB you 
won't." 

'* Won/t, aaadam?' 

'' No ; lttcaua& it will h», jour interest ta actiniccRicia^. with me. 
Y0U4 hold the sdaiBgiEk of the. young ge&tlamflJOL's puxae^ and when 
yoa. open- it fiac me» you canr help* y<Murael£L la othes wordfij^ jou 
shall gjGb shaiaea with, me." 

'^ Upon fxky word, madaDmy, jqu axxaogis nntterftia a most ostcar 
ordinary way, I must own." 

^^Dota't. I?' she. csied, kughing^ *^ 0« Mc. FaisIW* I. tme we 
shall be greaJb iiiendsi. I understand your oharactfflipec&istlj: To 
tell you the truth, I came down to Newmarket-^aiDt' io> aae. foor 
Do^wQiod — ^bujb to meet Moaitherxofii:. I hftd heftcd all aikaat him 
isom Sir. RaadaL de Meschinest whxD' baa just setuaaed ta» tov/m — 
and about you, too^ mjgood su. Sir Bandal aaidht. VQuld ior 
trodiuce. bia friend when be caana to* town^ but I nsaal^ved to) be 
beforehand with him. And so I set off at OBtiSft tfii*SEewEBajBkefu" 

<^ Addnkftbly managed, oil mj &ijth. But jqil woBoaa. banre far 
more clei^^BiEesB tbaa we caa. e^^ei pretend toa." 

^' Yes, you will find me an eEBSLdLmt allj. Now tell aa/e eaur 
didly, Mr. Fairlie. I£ I had takea th» thouaaad pouoda you 
o£&red ma^ j,ust aow— and had mA aiade n^'piesaot jfSDjfmAoa — 
would yott aot have d^me. jour best to^ da&at vok^ Qbj/ectoand.pre^^iiJt 
this young man from attachisig hijaayyH^ tOr lamS^ 

^^ You; dflal iui aofih atsbxaightftirwaxd auumeB^ aiadom^ iihai; I 
should be treating you most unworthily if I did not giiw aircaadid 
answer. L yamld hsem pca^eated die baiaon*. Nftjp^ I wSL eonfess 
still more. Gage woald have bees ndtk ymi. befiaiai thia^ but I 
stopped hdiiii till I had had. aui interriaw mtb. J0U|. bj tbe xsaak of 
which I meant to be governed." 



" And are you quite satisfied with me now?' 
" Quite, madam." 

"Then send Gage to me. I want to see him. Stay! you have 
not given me the five hundred pounds." 

"Here are the notes, madam. Mr. Monthermer shall be with 
you presently. I have the honour to kiss your hand." 

As soon as the door was closed by the steward, Peg threw 
herself back in her chair, and burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. 

"Was there ever so consuottate a rascal! Su: Randal de- 
scribed him exactly. But clever and imscrupulous as he is, it 
risaS gt> hard if 1 don't outwit hm. And aow far my poor 
despairing swain. I must mate myself loot as captivating as I 



WA ihaa A^ wmnMimdMnL Clive> and with her. aid hod jpifii 
dH|iQflaL httt ftn Umam xe the jbobL beeoBung mmatB]:^ andi 
roKxai^cdberQMtUiBttv^wluaKthe doorwiftthicawB cfoa, and O^o; 
athesfoBi. 

be; IWiiffcRm had pifiNRMledh. 



h2 
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XV. 

WHEBEIN SSYEBiL FEBSONAGES CONlnBCTED- WITH THIS HISTOBY FIND THEIB. 

WAY TO THE ANGEL AT BUEY ST. EDMTJND'S. 

Sir Hugh Poynings was one of the proudest men in Suffolk^ 
and his feelings may, therefore^ be imagined when he leamt that 
his son had been secretly attached to Felix Fairlie's daughter, and 
had even offered her his hand. That Clare was beautiful, ac- 
complished, irreproachable — all that could be desired in woman, 
except that she was not well-bom — weighed nothing with him. 
The connexion was degrading — dishonouring — and he would 
sooner Arthur had fallen by the sword of De Meschines, than 
have seen him so mated. At least, in the first transports of 
his rage, he affirmed as much to Lady Poynings, who, when 
their son was brought home wounded, could conceal nothing 
from her husband. Remonstrances, at first, appeared unavailing 
with the indignant old gentleman. All that could be urged in 
Arthur's behalf by his mother, in her affectionate anxiety to ex- 
culpate him, served only to inflame Sir Hugh still more. 

" What ! you attempt to defend him, Lady Poynings !" he ex- 
claimed. " Zounds! madam, you will drive me distracted. You 
are as bad as he. Do you suppose for a moment, if you had been 
in the same sphere of life as this girl, and had owned a 
knavish steward for sire, instead of a gentleman of a lineage 
as ancient as my own — if you had been a Fairlie instead of a 
Bourchier— do you think, under such circumstances, I should ever 
have married you f I know better what is due to my ancestors. 
They shall never be disgraced by me. Until now I always 
thought Arthur shared my sentiments. Undoubtedly, I have some- 
times regretted an over-familiarity in his manner towards those 
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beneath him, a want of sufficient self-respect, — ^a want of a little of 
my dignity, in short ; but I attributed Uiese faults to his excessive 
good-nature, and never anticipated any ill consequences from his 
too great condescension. I now see my error. My excuse is, 
that I could not believe a son of mine — a Poynings — a proud 
Foynings, as we have been styled for centuries, though we shall 
probably lose the designation now — I could not believe, I say, that 
a son of mine could be capable of such folly." 

^^ You must recollect that the affections are not always under 
our control. Sir Hugh." 

^^ Nonsense, madam; my affections were always under proper 
control, and why should not Arthur's be so? But even if he 
were in love with this girl, there is no reason why he should marry 
her. And to crown the absurdity — ^to heighten the disgrace^ — 
you tell me she has rejected him. A pretty story, forsooth ! Why 
we shall be the laughing-stock of the whole county. I shall go 
mad with shame and vexation." 

Lady Poynings thought it best to let her husband's passion 
evaporate, and as he grew somewhat calmer, she again ventured 
to refer to Arthur's hurt. 

" Is he severely wounded?" Sir Hugh inquired, with an expres- 
sion of anxiety which, notwithstanding his efforts, he failed to 
hide. 

" Not dangerously, I trust ; but he suffers much pain, though he 
bears it with great fortitude. Peyton is now dressing his wound. 
You will hear the report presently." And perceiving that the old 
baronet's heart was rapidly softening, she went on: ^^I do not say 
you have not just grounds of anger, my dear, but the turn that 
affairs have taken, unlucky in some respects, though fortunate in 
others — at least in your view of the case — may induce you to 
overlook the past, and extend forgiveness to our poor boy. His 
love for Clare Fairlie, and his rejection by her, need not surprise 
you so much, (rage Monthermer was just as much enamoured 
of her, and equally unsuccessful in his suit." 

*' Indeed I you surprise me^ madam. But Gage Monthermer is 
no rule for our son. Because he is a prodigal and a rake, is it 
desirable that Arthur should resemble him?" 

" Certainly not, my dear. But entertaining the poor opinion 
you do of Clare Fairlie, it is due to her to state that her mptives 
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of <Aisftdt6it, wbile lier iisjec^finn hJ Artlmr inis occasiocuKl \tj 

*' Oft my sMd ! a noble^spiiited gixl. Her TseeaSy fatlMsr 'must 
bvre fatil -a taip for liis Bilij ward. I isee it all vow. Hertsondtiot 
is uvo^ piBitewertihy, «&d I a&nt I liare wronged iier. Sbe«Ba- 
xrcfthaTea spitieof Fairfieinber cxfrnpostSxytL I fear Luc j would 
not have shown so nnidh diserefion tmd Bdf-deBial. ShewocAd 
fas^ 4akefi Oage wtAl afi his &alts, or I am VLXuh na^tAesu^ 

^'Well, my dear, Lucy might hope to refonalsim.* 

***PALaw1 Gagb will nevet rdbrm," Sir Hugh ewflamied. 
^ Wliat a -pak of madcaps Bre our childreni Wliat is io be 'done 
Wftti'tnena s 

^TliBt mu^ be for aflber-canffideiiation, ISir Hugh. Our first 
business is to get Artlmr woU again, and to ensure tbis he must 
baire yoizr foxgw^eness. The 'certainty tha!t you are mdt ctf^cred 
will do him more good than the surgeott.*' 

« Wellr— ^wdS — tdH him I am Tery angr y " 

'**Nay, I will 'say you are jvdt angry at all, but smdi dra- 
tressed " 

" But, zoirads ! madam, I nm angry — I am fiirioos. I w3.1 rate 
him soundly wheal see hm.'* 

" You will do nothing of the sort, my dear. I know you better. 
When you see how much our son suSfere, you wifl aseevery en- 
deavour to aueviate ms imgnuHi. 

^ W«ll, I oBA^t hoAd out against yetor entreafties. I will go to 
brm ut once. Fray Heaven his wound be ixdt dangerous. If sany- 
thing happem to him, 111 cut the throat of that shflrpcx>>-*lhat 
bravo, De Mesobines, myself. Oome along, madmi.^ 

It is needless to «ay, after lihis, that Arthur was for^v^en, sdA 
that his father was oonstamt in his alAeadanoe upon him. As to 
Lucy^ — reproaching herscSf as she did with being the cause of her 
brdlher^i mischance, 6he<x>uld nort solBcieiMy manifest her devotion 
to him. 

YoangPc^ingB was Uessedwith a Tigoioos oonsliitatim, and 
his wound speedfly healed. In less ihsra b mon^ the suigeoBi "pi^- 
nounced him cured. Meanwhile, Lucy had heca aei^sd with tm- 
ardent desire to visit London, and ^t to work to ooaz her good- 
natured papa into oom^Jdanee with her wishes. Sk Hogh, wrt 
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pQi^pB <OQivfivobeiraiBg^ tiie Teal wo&ve iSbsA isiflaenoeA ^1ib 
^eet, was not va^wiUhig to gratify her, and iter *bioftier, t&ou^ 
fae did w^ng to aid the project, -wocdd not 'inteifei e inik it 
Accordingly, a visit of the family to tenrnfor B'Oovple dT-tnoirtliB 
was^iadked^en, mod pieporationB made *fm it. AiEl wbb in nsrii- 
ikbbb; and as AiMbor (had now psrfeotly Tecoireved, hwm n<tt »Boes- 
sBiy to dcday *die journey 'on his 'aGCoiHft. 

On n tfine znoming in die middle of May, Sir Hugh's cum* 
brous tnwi^IBiig^arris^e, '^th four hones 'attached to it, and Inden 
Iiiae a^aggcm, <witfa beoces, portmanfteans, and all Unds ctf higgtge, 
yAsbAoA TDund mtfrant df ^e halL In llhosedayB n journey to town 
was an ^&veiat ^ mo0t oountiy genlSemen, and to Sir Hugh PoymngB 
it ^iras «n>ezPtaraor£nary event, for he had notlseen 1k> London fenr 
ten yean and upirards. He sighed as he tocfk fleave of his large 
and'oomfoiPtBfble Bisfnsion, and wondered how he xxfAi tsver have 
mademp')]is3mnd to quit it — biM; there was no h^ avow. The 
oarriage was ^ *e door, and go he must. Lady Poyrnngs, Lucy, 
and Parson Ched worth, the chaplain, were already deposited 4n the 
hadbeaiBg tv^^dle, and Sir Hugh, sliH groaning diesmilly^ seated 
himsBlf Reside them. Mrs. Pincfabeok, Lucy^fimaid, and three bilker 
women smmuitB €onnd accommodation behind, and two laoqueys 
weue vested 'wifli the fiit coadhman on ^ihe "box. Arthur prrferred 
traweflling «0n horseback, and did -not 'Start; quite so eariy as the 
others, but promised to overtake them long 'beffore they feacbedBuiy 
St. Bdmund'is, wlrioh it was fixed uhould 'be &e limit ^f fe first 
day's progress. 

•Jsst 'itft fftarting mme little display was made by ±he coachman, 
who itf€^ed fab horaes merrily through iihe patk, two ^sliles of 
which he had to traverse before ie gained the road, and he again 
urged them on as he approached die vUhge of Beedhmn— ^dS. the 
inhtfbitaolts g£ ^hich 'came forth to salute Sir Hugh, tny iady, and 
MisB Lncy, and iwish lihem a pleasant journey and "speedy return — 
but the first pretence of a hill brought the smoking teann lio a wnlk, 
and jsfter (that iflu^Tweiit on lei8UPefly<enough — mever estc e e di ag four 
miileB taoi hacir. iEnfleedyiittnmst be downed that the fffnte <X tihe Toads 
was«2> abomMBJbly bad that rapid tra'vellzngtwaB^itft of llhequestion. 
More tfami (smoe ttihecarriage stncSc iast in a rot, and greiit exertions 
on &e pact :of dibe two footmen were required to get it out. In lAns 
way much time was necessarily lost ; but to such delays people at 
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that period were accustomed, and took them as matters of course. 
Sir Hugh grumbled, but sat still; while Lucy, tired of talking to 
the prosy chaplain^ looked out of the window for Arthur, but 
could di§cem nothing of him. 

On setting out, instead of taking the road to Bury St. Edmund's, 
young Foynings rode in the opposite direction, shaping his course 
towards Monthermer Castle. Did he intend to bid farewell to 
Glare ? No : for though she was uppermost in his thoughts, and 
though he would have given much to catch even a glimpse of her, 
his purpose was not a stolen visit, which he felt would be a betrayal 
of his father's renewed confidence. His destination was Cow- 
bridge Farm. Having heard nothing of Mark Rougham since 
the worthy yeoman had helped to transport him to Reedham, 
he wanted to thank him for his services on that occasion. As 
he rode tolerably fast, and took the shortest road, he was not long 
in reaching Mark's dwelling, but on entering the yard, he was 
surprised to perceive a stranger at the door, brought thither by 
the sound of the horse's footsteps. 

To his inquiries from this personage, whom he recognised as a 
farmer named Abel Skinner, he was informed that poor Rougham 
had again been forcibly ejected by Fairlie, and this time, no doubt, 
with the young Squire's consent. So at least Skinner affirmed, 
and he declared he had seen the order signed by Gage. Mark 
had gone away with his family, no one knew whitiher. 

" Why did he not come to me ?" Arthur exclaimed. " I would 
have given him and his wife a home." 

" I can't say, your honour," Skinner replied ; " but Mark be 
self-willed and proud, and most like he ha' gotten some scheme o' 
his own to carry out — leastways I thinks so." 

" But where is he ? Can he not be found ?" 

^^ I dare say he can, your honour, if saarch be made for him," 
Skinner rejoined. '' If I should light on him, shan I send him 
over to Reedham ?" 

" Yes — ^yes — ^but stay I I forget myself. I am going to London, 
and shall be absent for more than a month. Hark'ee, Skinner, 
you must find out Mark for me. I will make it worth your while. 
Bid him go with his family to Reedham, and take up his abode 
there till I return, or give further directions respecting him. Here 
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is a guinea, and I will add a couple more hereafter, if you do my 
bidding expeditiously and well." 

^^ I'll do my best, your honour may rest assured," Skinner re- 
plied; ''and at the same time your honour will be pleased to 
understand that it be no fawt o' mine that poor Mark ha' lost his 
farm. I be reet sorry for him ; an' Td turn out to-morrow if he 
could come back. But that's impossible, as yo' may weel suppose." 

^^ Ay, ay, I know that. But do not fail to execute my orders." 

" Your honour may depend on me." 

In less than an hour after this, Arthur had gained the high 
road to Bury, and come in sight of the carriage slowly toiling up 
a hill. 

But he contented himself with keeping it in view. If he had 
been less preoccupied, the ride through this lovely part of Suffolk 
would have been enchanting. Even as it was, he was not quite 
insensible to the beauties of the surrounding scenery, but now and 
then paused for a brief space to look about him. At one of 
these halts the fair town of Bury St. Edmund's met his eye, 
crowning a hill, some three miles off, and he was gazing at it 
admiringly, when he perceived Lucy wave her handkerchief to 
him. 

Thus summoned, he could no longer tarry behind, and had 
just ridden up to receive the scolding he so richly .merited, when 
the noise of wheels was heard rapidly approaching. 

In another moment a superb coach, gilded and of the newest 
mode, dashed by them, dravm by a pair of blood horses of great 
swiftness. Two persons were inside it: one of these, who sat on 
the left, and nearest to Lucy, was a lady — ^young, and of extraor- 
dinary beauty, but with a certain boldness of expression, noticeable 
even in a passing glance. She was evidently laughing at the anti- 
quated travelling carriage, and regarding 'Lucy with an insolent 
stare, called her companion's attention to her. 

The other turned round, and as his features became revealed 
to Lucy, and their eyes met for a moment, she uttered an excla- 
mation, and fell back in the carriage. 

'' What's the matter, my dear Lady Poynings cried, anxiously. 

** Nothing — ^nothing," Lucy gasped. 

** Why, as 1 live, it was Gage who passed us !" Sir Hugh ex- 
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chknei. i^lL^*tixtA&uAimgiBBps^ jtkdtbiir, 

who was riding on the further side of 'the «Hasriajge,'tibfle a glanoe stt 
hs silkier, and aftwin lier naBftlmg ^cdieeks <«Bd ooi&iauni 'liow^mach 
idiG wmAbdted. 

After flpwliole «on'9«r8Gttbn fmved, tmd Lncy in «oine iBe»ia!e 
recovered ha t^ompositre; biit no aiUusion waBundeito Ibe incideiit 
thsft faftd jteA 'occmrred, or to <St^ Eve long they ^D^erafl Borjr; 
monifted the i^feeep street (leading to the oentrd 'paiBtcof iiie irown; 
and crossing a wide open space, «dvew tqd in front of libe lAmgd. 

Down the i^tepe of this renowned ho^^^ame lihe poFtly boD^oxd, 
Mr. Briscoe, as fast '«& Iris gmit would periiKt him-^while searvaiitB 
of all kinds rushed forth to welcome the new comers. 

Sir Hngh ^ongbt there was somi^tluBg t)dd Bud cenostnniied in 
Ae landlord's maimer when he 'asmoimeed Ins in^feeBfticai 'of ^pattbiig 
up at thetouse for the mght,andinqiHfred wfealt hewuM 4«ave for 
dinner. Mr. Briscoe hsennned and ha'd, bowed and scraped, bat 
gare no direct answer as he Tish«ed lihe old taronet, the -obapkiB, 
and the two ladies htto a large room, commanding from its windows 
a fuH ^raew of the venerable alDibey^gate on the opposhe side «rf the 
square, «nd *flie grey waUs and tnona^c Ttms beyond it. 



And now ^et nis see how Guge t^hsneed to t)e^ (i 
Thus it was. Instead of Tcfttrmmg to town s^er the lAeetZBg 
at Newmarket, as ifiie originally intended, Mns. ITenyBs decided upon 
spending a week or two in the comftry— wrlfti wliaft ^motive we 
dhaH explain ^reseirfly ; land proceeding to Baiy, 'ihe took up lior 
qtmiters at the Angel. Of tsoxrrse Oage aicoonrpanied her. Hie 
manager of the theatre in ©oodmanfe^fidds wrcfte to ♦fihe "psettf 
actress in despair, implariirg, nay commaending her iismediate 
return, luid <£hre)ittemDg Irer wilb a heavy ^e in .casse "of lefiffial. 
Sho laughed ut his ^mttreatties and menaces, aaxd replied idiat 'ribe 
needed repose. She was amnmng herself very imich vit #» 
pretlaest and TQost salubrious town in fin^and — had <cimmimg 
rides and arhres erery day-H»nd Aongli 'she was sony to dis- 
appoint her numerous admirers, her health mint l»e 'cored ifisr. 
She na^ttt xetarn tu a fortxnght — or in a moaffli — or nott at all. 
He might inflict any flne he flleased. Mr. Montixenmer would 
pay rt. 

With all her cupidity, Mrs. Jenyns had not managed to enrich 
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and estd^HdhaMenift wich *& iady of tfi6 first ^cfBaKtj, lAe mn <!Ter m 
delzrt ISuct she leniai&ed 'on the «tege*wafi oming ^ love df «x- 
cilieBMnt asid wlninetiGfii; «xid besides, iQie xolife df^lhe aetaeas 
aer^ td tian off lifae derts 'd( vci&dd. Her dudf ftilng was 
kwo of ^Ifl^. A ^oofiniied ^gazaMor, slie i9Vb 'fAnxost d.waf^ 
unliiKstf . Wlben » ^vomaoEL gvnies Hshe addem lAops lra!lf*'vray,--H0Ml 
8dift*¥nis *wMi Peg Jonjns. fibe'came to ^ ^fmng^abb *fvith 
InmireMb m h&t ^ockcft, 'and oo^v^eted 'with oodHy tiwkets, and !left 
widhoiit m guinea or a mg. In ifhis way die liad been frequently 
reduced to the greatest straits^ but somehow or e^her had always 
eoarinxved to li^Blt 'heo'self. 

A-fiiotiget tbofie Wlie bad wo& berg^ earns frcxm Ixer was Sir 
Randal de Meschines ; but then he 'often lent her money Tvthen 
in difficulties, and there seemed now to be an understanding 
between them, as he employed her in some of his schemes. 
By his instigation she undertook the journey to Newmarket, and 
having succeeded almost beyond her expectations, she was un- 
willing to concede a share of the spoil. Indeed, as she had to 
divide with Mr. Fairlie, according to her bargain with the steward, 
her gains would be terribly diminished by a like process with Sir 
Randal. She therefore feigned a sudden inclination to stay at 
Bury, professing to be enchanted with the town and its beautiful 
environs, and Gage willingly assented to the arrangement. The 
poor dupe was infatuated by her witcheries, and squandered large 
sums upon her. Fresh amusements were constantly devised for 
her, so time passed on pleasantly enough. Everything Mrs. 
Jenyns fancied must be procured — no matter at what cost. 

Shortly after his arrival Gage took possession of the whole 
hotel, and sent for all his servants from the Castle, so the house 
was just like his own, and he gave large dinners and other enter- 
tainments daily. But great as were his general expenses, the chief 
inroads upon Gage's purse were made by play. Though Mrs, 
Jenyns lost to everybody else, she won from him; and as cards 
were introduced each evening — merely to pass the time — her 
gains in the course of a week were considerable. Fairlie could 
have told how much exactly, for he kept an accurate account. 

But she was not allowed to carry on this game undisturbed. 
Sir Randal had received a hint as to what was going on — ^pro- 
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bably from his ally, Brice Bunbury, who had never quitted Grage— 
and felt the necessity of immediate interference. Beau Freke quite 
concurred with him in opinion. If left to herself, Peg Jenyns 
might outwit them. She had cleverness enough for anything. 
No time must be lost if they intended to thwart her plans. Brice 
Bunbury could not be trusted — ^besides, he was a poor hand, and 
drank too much. So the confederates set out for Bury at once. 

Gage was surprised to see them, and not over well pleased, 
though he put a good face on the matter. Mrs. Jenyns quite 
understood the cause of their coming, and waited to see what 
move they would make. 

Thus affairs stood^ when the number of guests at the Angel 
was increased by the unexpected arrival of the party from Reed- 
ham. 
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XVL 

UBS. PINOHBEOK ACXHDSEITALLT DISOOYEBS HEB RUNAWAY HUSBAND — ASTHUB MEETS 
LETTIOE B0U6HAK, AND HEABS OF A GBAND MASKED BALL TO BE GIVEN AT THE 
ANOEL — LUCT TBIBS TO FEBSUADB HEB BBOTHEB TO TAKE HEB TO THE BALL. 

A PfiiNC£ of the blood might have been quartered at the 
Angel. The inn-yard was crowded with equipages of various 
kinds, and the stables were fuU of horses. On this side were 
tr&iners &om Newmarket and jockeys discussing the respective 
merits of half a dozen splendid racers which had just been brought 
home after exercise by the grooms; on that, cock-masters and 
breeders were taking their valiant birds out of deep straw baskets 
or bags, and shielding their spurs with stuffed rolls of leather, in 
order that they might not hurt themselves while sparring for prac- 
tice on the straw. Round the latter individuals were collected a 
host of lacqueys all habited in the richly-laced orange-coloured 
livery of Monthermer, examining the cocks, and betting with 
each other as to their prowess in the coming trial of skill ; — this 
backing a grey, that a ginger, another a red with black breast, and 
a fourth a pied-pile. Again there were two or three huntsmen in 
scarlet coats, and as many gamekeepers in dark green jackets — 
though what these gentry could be doing there it was difficult to 
conceive, unless they had been summoned from the Castle, to swell 
out their lord's already too numerous train. 

At the side door of the inn stood another party, consisting of 
our old acquaintances, Pudsey, Bellairs, and Chassemouche, with 
their sparkish friends, Tibbits and Trickett. The two latter cox- 
combs had just returned from a stroll through the town, and 
were regaling Bellairs and the French valet with an account of the 
conquests they had achieved among the pretty girls of Bury. 
Tibbits, it appeared, by his own showing, had been eminently 
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successful. The whole party agreed, however, that Bury was un- 
commonly dull, and if they had not some amusement in scouring 
the streets at night with their masters, breaking the lamps, beating 
the watch, and wrenching off knockers, they should not know 
how to spend their time. 

The arrival of Sir Hugh Poynings and his family was a source 
of infinite satis&ction to these amiable personages, because they 
foresaw that some disturbance must ensue ; and even if the prin- 
cipals failed to quarrel, which seemed next to impossible, they 
could get up a little brawl on tikoirown account with the servants 
from Reedham. With this design, they scarcely made way for 
ArtJiur Poynings as he passed tEkem, affec £siBoufllui|^ and oon- 
eignisg !» steed te* the cn^r, easi Mr. !I!bbftif lecxired a euff 
on the ear for his especial insolence;^ an indagnity he would 
have resented if he had dared. But he waa too much Aiunlied by 
Arthur's fierce looks to retaliate, and when the youBg gentleman 
shook his whip menacingly at him, he retceated. behind, hia com- 
panion% who offered him no support Axthur^ kowtver^ had no 
sooner disappeared, than with one accord they began, to abuse him, 
and Mr. TTbbits swore a gpeaJn oat&i thai he would ba reveoged 
upon Hm befoce the morrow. 

Just then Sir Hughes coaehman^Becdes,. came into thayard with 
Ma horses, and IJhe. whole pack inatanUy set ugen him«jeeiin£ him, 
his cattle, and hiamaateir^and tdlling hin> ha should not harve a staU 
m the stable, unless he fougjht fox it. Now Becdeamas^a stuidj 
ftllow,. and did not bu^e an inck Letting ga the bridle of tha 
&orse he was leading, he put himself into aa attitade q£ dfir 
fence, and shouted to his fellow-servants, who at cmce answeied 
the summons;^ and arran^d themselves beside him.. As theift 
seemed tabe eveiy prospect of a fig]l&t,. the wbole yard was. inataatl^ 
on the alert.. The livened menials destoi^ tke genne-coefiji. ia 
the hope of witnessing a more exciting contest. Traiaexs, jcdcegp^ 
cockers,, grooms, stabla-boys^ and osder» rushed fonward, and a 
nbg was speedily formed ; but before a bbw could, be stcock a 
scream was heard^^ and with loud criea & iemale. ibroed hex va^ 
through the crowd to the combatants. It was Mrsi PinrKbwk, 
At sight of her llbbits turned palt, amd made ani effoii ta aliok 
off. But he was kept in his place by those atround^tiU a.fau: q£ 
anna^ flung round hid neck^ effectually aecuied hinu 



Fkob^ niiat eouU IfeftGnUeciBd im iSae nidkk of Mn. KiBeiilladi^s 
sobs and hysterical ejaculations, it appeared that tfa»: gajr moA 
gaUfloil} TiUitfr Imd Bursied ker soae fixBC! jam 
flke- m& ^Uf jruoag "widirfT*— •ndi thes 'ves^pKitjp iridlMF toov Anvj^ 
Aamai k, tbat Aosldn^l^^-^ aasld kafaeardaibBr in Gkni^d^ 
jokpt DuiBftafQedf, to» wbam tW fiwi— iing TibUte bad bees 
ap pj BWi u i e gdi. Hariisg i^ent sK hnr mmcj^ aid ruined bev 
boBuiesR bff bv gsose anglset, Ae vrattcb abwonlMl — hBtuijf dfe* 
(Rvledi hci inhBWHiff monster that he ws9.I^*— wbeicupoB, baring 
m^ nAj&tjmKmBcetf she who- hod once^ Isredf in* afflmeae^ and bad 
been AoteA upm bjrber deported Duekivecdi — » Aidfc he was, if 
erer 1&«re- wm: one on eaiA I^^fibe, -who bod ne^er even waked 
upunbsnwlf i& ber deer Dttd&y'a Ksme, vn» foxcedlf9gainte*8ep- 
Tifle* (Here" a flaod of teaas drowned her mttlenniee' for ar monaeBt.) 
friends' she bad in Bs]iga]r)''*"i^6lBti¥eB <sS ber iew Slicby, omd 
A^ JErai ¥. tona Aeir backs en her, not withtrtiwHiliTTg her su^- 
fistunes, bu4r proeared ber a sitfaBition as hdyir moid Ik^ Lacfy 
TbjsiBgaifc— B flstUBtlon sRe Adln't Iduab to say— -Aongb jRbbite 
n^t Mwb Ite^ Insr i# — that she had ffled te^ her buiyaihip's' entire 
contentment. Her ladyship and Miss Fojmags* knew* (Ae- bad enee 
mofedl in genfeel endles, and trea#ed hear aeeorfin^Pf; ^ Pinch- 
beck, yow axe not a comnieiR domestic,** 1117 kdy sadd r '^ Jon must 
bsve yonr own roon», and your own* taUtei* ••Pinchbeob, yon 
Hint eeme and srt mtb nxe,**' Miss Luey wonld! often say, ***£»* 
I Kke yom society Better than tbst of tbe* neisy &x-b«neters 
down stairs." Pinchbeck, she added in esrpknaHicmf, was ber 
maiden name> and she zesuoie^ it^ wben sfte waft aban^ned by 
79>bfibL Neres;^ amcet&edaySe'Ieft ber, tSl Aair momenit, had 
iftc set eyes' on her worAlbss' spouse — ^nerer beard a word of hm — 
and she never should have done, she ^(r qnsrte sare^ SP* sfee* bed 
not accidentalPy popped upon Mtn i Btst she weuSi show bnn what 
■Br injured wife'a ligits were, unliesm be arranged nurMtezv to her 
aRdsfidfen*— that sbe would T 

Leaving' ifte tender coiqyfe to* aK^nst tbeir tE fl&ren ceg ae besrt 
Aey oouMi we may mention that dieir meetrag caused a cosuafliuii 
of hoBti&tieB Between the adiierents of' the henses* ef*M omicsBmer 
and Poynings. Instead of jSghtrng; thestfifwart breb ef BfeedSonn 
shook hands heartily wrtft their lace-Bedfeened, sBben-bosed, pow- 
dered antagonistaof the Castle; and sundry tankar& of strong ale, 
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called for by the chiefs on both sides, completed the amicable un- 
derstanding. 

If Arthur had looked up at all, when he rode into the inn-yard, 
instead of occupying himself with matters of infinitely less concern, 
he must have seen, at an open window on the first floor — just 
above the great gilded sign of the Angel — a very pretty face, the 
owner of which was anxiously, but vainly, striving to attract his 
attention by slightly coughing, and waving a handkerchief. But 
as he looked everywhere but in the right direction, the pretty face 
lost its smile, the red lips pouted, and she who owned them leaned 
so far out of the casement as almost to endanger her personal 
safety. How could Mr. Arthur be so stupid? What could he be 
dreaming about, to keep his eyes constantly fixed on the ground? 
Perhaps he didn't wish to see her? No, she would never believe 
that. Come what would, she was determined to have a word with 
him, so down stairs she darted, and reached the passage leading to 
the yard-door just as the young gentleman entered by it. No 
mistake now as to his being glad to see her. He uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise and delight, and almost caught her in his arms, 
as she sprang towards him. 

*' So, then, you can see me at last, sir," Lettice Rougham cried. 
** I thought you wished to avoid me, but I was resolved you 
shouldn't. Horses and grooms seem to interest you now more 
than our sex. . But don't you know that if you would learn your 
fortune you should consult the stars. Had you done so just now, 
you would have beheld ^" 

" A little angel," Arthur supplied, gallantly. 

"Yes, — ^painted on a signboard," Lettice laughed. ** But you 
have lost your memory as well as your sight, sir. Why don't you 
inquire about my mistress?" 

** You don't give me time, Lettice. Is she here?" 

" Yes, sir, she is here, or you wouldn't see me. We're staying 
in the house — but we're confined to our own room, and never stir 
out of it — that is, very seldom. My mistress wouldn't remain 
here a minute, if she'd any choice, but her cruel tyrant 9f a father 
drags her about like a slave. Of course, I share her captivity. I 
hope you're come to release us, sir." 

" I don't see how I can help you, Lettice." 

*^ You don't ! Then you're not the brave knight I took you for. 
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Perhaps you don't like to ran the xisk of another wound. And 
that reminds me that I ought to ask about the hurt you got when 
you last visited us at the Castle. How are you getting on? 
Tou look tolerably well. Of course, you've heard of the gay 
doings we're to have here to-night ?" 

''I've heard nothing as yet, Lettice. I've only this moment 
arrived. What gay doings do you refer to ?' 

*' Mr. Monthermer's grand masked ball. It takes place in this 
house to-night, and as everybody's talking about it, I thought 
somebody might have mentioned it to you. All the fine folks of 
Bury are invited, and most of 'em are coming. O, it'll be a splen* 
did ball ! no expense spared, as you may suppose, since Mr. Mon- 
thermer gives the entertainment. The long room is adorned with 
mirrors, and festooned with flowers— the floors are chalked — and 
there's to be a band of musicians from London in the orchestra. 
When the company are tired of dancing, they are to sit down to 
such a supper, sir." 

<< Very tempting, no doubt. But I presume your mistress does 
not mean to attend this ball, Lettice ?" 

^^ Entirely against her own inclination, sir — entirely. But Mr. 
Fairlie insists upon it, — and she daren't refuse, poor soul I Tou'd 
better go too, to take care of her. Put on a domino and mask, and 
no one will find you out. I see you'll do it." 

''Tou are always ready to promote mischief, Lettice, and a 
worse plan than yours might be devised. But I cannot consent 
to it, for many reasons." 

"I'll dispose of the reasons at once if you'll state them/' Let- 
tice said. . . 

. " Well then, first and foremost, I'm not alone here. Sir Hugh 
and Lady Poynings are with me— and my dster." 

" Pooh I that's easily settled. The old people will retire to rest 
before the ball begins, and need never be aware of your pre- 
sence at it. And why not bring Miss Lucy with you ? I'm sure 
she would like it. PU find her a dress— a perfect disguise." 

^' Tou arrange matters very readily, Lettice ; but there are dif- 
ficulties you cannot get over." 

" I see none whatever, sir, unless you create ihem yoursel£ Miss 
Lucy, I'm certain, will be enchanted with the scheme — so will my 
mistress — so will you — and so shall I — for I must have a share in 

I 
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it But I mustn't, stand talking Heoe,. or I shall be noticed. I 
shall tell my mistcess sh&.may expeot Id mieetyon." 

'^On no account, Lettice.** 

^^ But I shall — ^and I shall ddiver a great many mesBages which 
you ought to have sent her. If you want me, mount to the second 
floor — the second, mind — \ralk down the cozridbr and tap against 
the last door on the righL" 

So saying, she tripped away. 

And just in time, for scarcely was she gone, than Sir Hugh 
Po]wngSy whose angiy tones had £>r some moments before been 
resounding in the hall, now strode down the passage, and met 
his son. The old baronet was in a towering passum. 

'' What's the matter, sir?" Arthur inquired. 

'* Why, sir, starvation is the matter — ^no dinner is the matter — 
no wine is the matter. We can't have a joint or a roast fi>wl, 
or a bottle of claret, unless it pleases Mr. Gage Moudienner. We 
can't have a bed except in the garret. Mr. Monthermer has taken 
the whole house — ^bedrooms, padoura^ kitchen, laid^^ cellars, and 
stables. It's no longer the Angela it's the Montheima Anns; and 
young Gage— nand be hanged to him— is landlord, and not old 
Briscoe. 'Sdeath I sir, tilings are come to a pretty pass, when one 
can't call for what one likes at an inn, without being told lliat Mr. 
Monthermer must be consulted." 

'^ You amasse me, sir." 

''And well I may— -but I shall amaze you still more before I've 
done. Old Briscoe has just been with me, to explain, with many 
apologies, how noatters stand. He confesses he can scarcely caU 
the house his own. He will do his best to make me com- 
fortable under the circumstances, and if he &als^ he hopes I will ex- 
cuse him. He was never so peq>lexed before. His honoured guest 
and patron, as he styles Gage, pays like a prince — throws i^ut his 
money, right and lefiby asif it wereof no value— never loohfat a bill, 
but tosses it over toFairlie — ^but then he expects to have a& his own 
way, and won^. bear the dightsst interfeience. Ilverything and 
everybody must bow to him. What he wills is law. No person 
of inferior quality to himself must enter the house— ^onless incited. 
Not. a bad. rule that, i' fidth, if properly carried out. Then, if a 
guest!d looks don't please him, he must go, or the house will be 
made too hot to hold him. He served Dick Jemigan of Someily 
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SO yesterday. Dick was obliged to decamp. And the night before 
Ikelb^ two maltBteiB fiom Woodbzidgef with liieir wives, decent folk 
enough, had been smuggled into the house without Gage's leave 
— ^butthe dog faeacd of 'em, and though they had gone to roost 
moiie than an hour, he had 'em out of bed, ay, and into die 
street, too. Oons ! I can't help laughing when I think on't." 

** Surdy you are jesting, sir, in saying Aat we can't dine here 
without Gage's permisBion ?' 

*' Egad ! it's no jesting matter with me, Arthur. Fm as hungry 
as a hunter after my journey. But I tell ye, dr, old Briscoe 
daren't serve a dinner in private for the life of him." 

** Well, air, we must dine in public then — ^tiiat's alL There's 
an ordinary in this house — the best in Bury — ^to which all Ae 
young gallants in the town ro^ort We must put up witili their 
company for the sake of the meal It's about the hour of dinner." 

^ Ay, but the ordinary is no longer an ordinary: One person 
pays all charges instead of each paying for himself. The young 
gallants you speak of dine here daily — ^but only as Gage's guests. 
Unless we choose to be conodered in the same li^t we can have 
no place at the table. Zounds and the devil ! — ^I beg your pasdon, 
boy — but it's enough to make a pacson swear." 

"Have a little patience, sir." 

'^ That's what the chaplain says. As well preach patience to the 
winds fls to an empty stomacdL I'm in no humour for it If I 
could only stay my appetite with a cold pasty or a chine of pork, I 
might be patient. But it serves me right," he groaned, '^ for leav* 
ing my own comfisrtable mansion, where I had only to ask and 
have. I won't. roDoain in diis inhospitable hole another minute. 
The horses shall be put to again at once^.and we'll be off to Long 
Melford, or Sudbury." 

" Your pardon, air, — that will never do. We mustn't let Gage 
and his fciends accuse us of poltronery. Bemember your own say- 
ing, which you learnt from your &dier, and he fiom Aw father :— 
* No Poynings ever retreated.' " 

'^True, i' faith J and as you aay, Arthur, our sudden departure 

might be misconstrued. Poltroneiy ! — rounds I — ^that's a word must 

never be applied to a Poynings. No one shall charge us with 

want of metde. Udzooks I boy, we'll stand our ground in spite of 

^n. But we are likdy to have as little deep as £ood. This riotous 

i2 
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young prodigal gives a masked ball and supper to-night — ^in tluB 
house, sir. He has hired musicians from London — and the devil 
knows what beddes !" 

'^ I have heard as much, sir ; but as it is not probable he will 
honour lis with an invitation to the ball, we need not concern our- 
selves about it." 

'^ I wish I could shut my ears to all the sounds of catgut- 
Bcrapmg, and caper-cutting, certain to assail 'em," Sir Hugh 
groaned. ** It'll be the death of your poor mother, who is troubled 
with nerves. Then there's Lucy!— why, zounds! Arthur, when 
she heard of this masked ball, she said she should like nothing so 
much as to be present at it ! I cut the silly jade's longing short, 
pretty quickly, I can promise you." 

'* Girls have strange fancies, sir ; and no wonder Lucy, who has 
seen nothing of the kind, and may have been dazzled by descrip- 
tions she has heard of such assemblages, should be seized with a 
transient desire to be present at the ball. But it will pass off, since 
you have pointed out its impropriety." 

" I trust so ; but at any rate, I'm sure she'll not be sorry at my 
change of plans. She looked plaguily downcast when I expressed 
my determination of leaving Bury at once. Oddslife ! she may 
dance with Pinchbeck to the sound of the fiddles in her own 
chamber — ^ha! ha!" 

Arthur joined in his fiither's lusty laughter, and they repaired 
to the large room in front of the hotel, to which the old baronet 
had been conducted on his arrival. Here they found the two 
ladies and the chaplain, in a state of uncertainty as to their move- 
ments ; and Sir Hugh having communicated his intention of re- 
maining where he was, the announcement was £kvourably received 
by all, especially by Lucy, who could not restrain her delight. 

'^ I couldn't bear the thought of quitting Bury so soon !" she 
cried. " Never mind dinner — or supper — ^I don't feel hungry in 
the least^— and as to a bed, it doesn't matter — I can sleep very well 
in the carriage." 

*' And see all the folks go to the masked-ball, eh?' Sir Hugh 
cried. '^ No— no, Loo, you shall be locked up in your room ; and 
your mother shall keep the key. — ^Not a bad notion that of the 
carriage, though," he mentally ejaculated. '^ I've a good mind to 
take possesion of it myself. I should be out of hearing of the 
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confounded fiddles. Wrapped up in a blanket, with a nightcap 
over my ears and a pillow to rest on, I should be just as comfort- 
able as in my own bed. By Heavens ! I'll do it. But as to dinner 
and supper, I can dispense with neither. If that silly girl has no 
appetite, others have — and deuced keen ones, too !'* 

Shortly afterwards, and .while his father was engaged with the 
chaplain in planning an assault on the larder, Arthur drew his 
sister into the recess of a window, and detailed to her his conversa- 
tion with Lettice. 

" Oh ! how fortunate that papa has altered his mind !" Lucy ex- 
claimed. " If I had missed seeing Clare Fairlie I should have 
gone distracted. And you, Arthur ! are not you delighted at the 
prospect of meeting her again ? Nay, don't sigh, and put on such 
a long face — see her you will before the night's spent. We rmist 
go to the masked ball." 

" But you are to be locked up in your own chamber, as you 
have just heard." 

" Pshaw ! — Papa was only joking." 

" Oh, no, he's in earnest, rely upon it." 

^^ Well then. Pinchbeck shall steal the key, and let me out. Go 
to the ball I wiU." 

" You take it for granted I shall accompany you." 

" Of course. You'd never allow me to go alone, — ^as I should, 
if you refused. But I know you won't stay away since Clare 
Fairlie is to be there." 

^^Her presence at it oflfers a great temptation to me I must 
admit. But I don't like you to witness such a scene. Loo." 

" If Clare witnesses it, I may. No one will recognise me — for 
I shan't unmask. And I shall have you, mon preux chevalier, as a 
protector, in case of need." 

" I can't get rid of my scruples. I ought not to yield to a 
giddy girl like you." 

" Giddy as I am I can take care of myself. So you consent, — 
yes ! — ^yes ! — I'll have no denial." 

" But suppose my consent obtained, — ^what are we to do for 
masks and dominoes ? — Again, we have no tickets." 

" Don't raise any more objections, Arthur, for I won't listen to 
them. Lettice Rougham will provide everything requisite. I 
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must BBe her at once. I shall find her, you say, in the fiist loom 
cm the lefSb — second staircase?" 

^^ No ; the last room on the right. Stay I Don't you peroeiYe 
who is approaching ? You'll meet him in the hall to a certainty, 
if you go out now.** 

As Arthur spoke, a si^bt met Lucj's gaxe that riveted her to 
the spot. Two running-footmen, in the Monthermer livery, dashed 
up to the door of the inn, and one of them loudly rang the bell, 
summoning forth Mr. Briscoe, several waiters, and a long tmin of 
lacqueys. The landlord had just reached the bottom of the steps 
as a splendid carriage drove up. It was such an equipage as had 
never before been seen in Bury-— of the newest town make- 
richly gilded — ^sumptuously appointed — 4nd having its panels em- 
blazoned with the proud armorial bearings of .Monthermer* In 
an instant the broad space in front of the liotel was half filled 
with a curious crowd who had followed the carriage, vociferating 
with delight at its splendour, and the unwonted :8peotaole of ihe 
running-footmen. Many of these pressed forward to see Gage 
alight, and the lacqueys had to draw up in lines, to prevent intru- 
sion, and keep a passage clear for their master. and Mrs. Jenyns. 

** Come away!" Arthur cried to his sister; buti^e was unable 
to obey the mandate ; — apparency fasmnated by what she beheld. 

Oh, how handsome Grage looked, she thought, as he placed his 
small, well-gloved hand on Briscoe's arm while descending — ^how 
graceful was his deportment — ^how modish his manner ! And how 
well his rich attire became him. IF the young coxcomb had 
sought an opportunity of displaying his fine person to advantage, 
he could not have found one better than Ae present. Many 
admiring eyes besides Lucy's were fixed on Tiim, and he seemed 
fully aware of the circumstance — for he kept Briscoe for a few 
minutes in idle discourse, after alighting from the carriage. During 
this interval he went through all the most approved forms of 
foppery ; setting his laced cravat ; placing his feathered hat over 
his flowing peruke; flourishing his clouded cane; taking snufi 
from a jewelled snuff-box, with a grace and air peculiar to him- 
self; smiling listlessly ; and throwing himself — so his fair observers 
deemed — ^into the most becoming posture imaginable. Thus he 
rested until he had allowed them ample time to examine his 
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splendid attire; to criticise (if they could) his azuie velvet coat, 
with its wide, deep cuBs embroidered with silver; his white satin 
waistcoat with its luxuriant pockets laced like the coat; his silken 
hose with silver clocks and the finely turned limbs they encased; 
and his red-heeled shoes, secured by magnificent diamond buckles. 
All at once Gage raised his eyes, and discovering Lucy at the 
window, made her a gracious congee, which caused her instantly 
to retire and hide her blushes. 
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xvn. 

CABDS OP INVITATION TO THE BALL AS£ SENT TO LADT fOTNINGS AND ttrh 

7AMILT. 

What happened after Lucy's retreat from the window she knew 
not, but she had scarcely recovered from the confusion into which 
she was thrown by Gage's salutation, when Mr. Briscoe made 
his appearance* with a silver salver in his hand, having several cards 
of invitation upon it, and a smile on his rosy coimtenance. He was 
charged, he said, by his honoured guest and patron, Mr. Monthermer^ 
to bear these cards to Lady Poynings and her party, and entreat 
the favour of their company at the masked-ball to-night. 

"Hang the masked-ball," Sir Hugh exclaimed. **Will Mr. 
Monthermer let us have dinner, Briscoe, — that's the question ?" 

^^ I am happy to be able to answer it most satisfactorily, Sir 
Hugh. My honoured guest and patron bade me say he should be 
delighted if you and Mr. Arthur would dine with him at the ordi- 
nary. The ladies," he added, " must be served in their own 
room." 

**/dine with him!" the old baronet bounced out. ***SdeathI 
sir, I'd rather starve." 

'* At your worship's pleftsure. But " 

"But what, sir?' 

" I was going to observe that my honoured guest does not make 
your attendance at the ordinary compulsory." 

" I should hopfe not, Briscoe. Zounds I I should like to see him 
drag me to the table. He'd have a tough job^ I promise him." 

" My honoured guest ha^ no such intention,- Sir Hugh. Far 
from it. His injunctions to me are to treat your worship with 
every deference. 'I have the utmost respect for Sir Hugh, 
Briscoe,' his honour says ; ' and though we have the misfortune to 
differ in opinion on some points, I can never forget what is due 
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to my father's oldest and best friend, as well, as to one of the first 
men in the county.' " 

^' The yomig gentleman has a very proper appreciation of your 
merits, Sir Hugh," the chaplain remarked. 

'' He displays better feeling than I expected/' the old baronet 
rejoined, considerably mollified; ''but I'm sorry I can't dine with 
him." 

^' My honoured guest begs you will entirely consult your own 
inclinations, Sir Hugh— dine with him, or in your own room, at 
your option." 

^^But not at his expense, Briscoe. That must not be.' 
*' Pardon me, Sir Hugh, that is the only point on which he is 
peremptory." 

"I think, Sir Hugh, you had better accept Mr. Monther- 
mer's hospitality," the chaplain observed — ^the poor fellow was 
suffering extremities of hunger like the old baronet ^' He means 
it civilly." 

"Yes, yes, I'm quite sure he does," Lucy subjoined. 
'' Well, well, I can't stand out against you all. Be it as you 
will, Briscoe. Only let us have something to eat quickly. Fm 
famishing." 

'' And so am I," the chaplain muttered. 
" Dinner shall be served directly. Sir Hugh," the landlord re- 
joined ; *' and I'll engage you shall complain neither of the dishes 
nor the wine. Allow me to ofEsr these cards to your ladyship." 
'' Zounds ! — no— take 'em away, Briscoe," Sir Hugh roared. 
^' I think, my dear, they had better be left|" Lady Poynings 
observed. '* We should not oSkr Grage an affiront in return for 
his civility." 

^^ But you don't mean to go to the ball, madam ?' the old 
baronet cried, staring at her. 

'' Of course not," she rejoined, taking the tickets and placing 
them on the mantelpiece. '' There they will remain imdisturbed 
till to-morrow morning." 

'' Not imdisturbed, mamma," Lucy said to herself, with a furtive 
glance at Arthur. * ^ 

'* Make our compliments to Mr. Monthermer, Briscoe," Lady 
Poynings added, '' and say we are infinitely obliged to him." 

** I will, my lady," the landlord replied, bowing profoundly. 
'' So far so good," he muttered, as he left the room. 
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xvni. 



PIPES AND PT7JI0H. 



GoNTBABY to his expectations, Sir Hugh fared smnptaonsly 
.tfaat^day. A oopamB dixnifir iras ifoUowed by a magnum of ad- 
jaairahlfi claret, and the ckzet was fluooeeded 1>y a borwl of deH- 
tcioiis punch. The ladies diBappeax&d early, and Jbrthur soon 
afterwards followed their example, leaving the old baronet and the 
chaplain alone togother. Fanon Ghedwoclh had entioely allayed 
ithe pangs ctf huogec^had drank his .fihaie — and Artfaur^s too — of 
ithe claidt, And.aowifdtt in a state ^of perfecfc faeddtude. Not abso- 
lutely perfect: he yearned for a pipe, and at length ventured to 
give audible expression to faxBdeaiifiB. The old barcmet acquiesced : 
m fast, :he was:a gnatismdkerhimaelf. So pipes werecaQed 'for, 
and iwhfin tthe hoatappeBisd widi th«n, the attentive feUow iodk 
the pppactmiitjof inquizing, in fafficustomazy deferential manner, 
whiter ihis'WQZship appmred of the pundi; and being answered 
in the affirmative^ begged penpiaaJon io prepare another bowl. 

'^ My ihononizeii guest and patron," he -said, -with a low bow, 
" has again enjoined me to leave nothing undone to satisfy your 
worakdp. IttaUihim jooa hod ovdexed :a bowl of ponch, and he bade 
me brew it strong and good. ^ Plenty of rack and sugar^ Briscoe/ 
quoth . he; ^ Sir Ungh. must ihave of l^tbestl' " 

" Your honomstd guest has a design upon out 'heads, methinks,*' 
the old baronet rejoined, as he proceeded to light his pipe. " How- 
ever, I must needs own your puach is ^roeUent, Bracoe." 

" I have a character to bse, Sir Hugh, seeing I am accounted 
the best brewer of punch in Bury. Grive me leave to taste the 
liquor^ gentlemen. A leetle more of the old rum might impxove 
it." 
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^^Oddfliife! nOy" Sir Hugh exclaimeS ; ^ycn moHL blow ofF 
tmr iffBinpttiny Briaooe. Not a dxop moie ram an yon.loye me I" 

^Sad hal ha ! Tcmr honomr -is pleased tD be BJcetiona," 

^ Aj, his honour is alwajfB jocular over bis oi^s, Mr. Bziscoey" 
the chaplain cried, his fat cheeks quiveiiiig-wiih hiughter. '^ JBiew 
as yoa HB^.cop-^farew as jom list. You ^re ihe beak judge of the 
i^htprcporfionB of l^e ixuxtom—^tibon^ it's a me.compoundy as 
it is," he added, filling his glass to the brim^ and amaddng boa Jfips 
over its rcoDtentB — ^no fault can be found vnih iL" 

^'I d»U tiy and mend it, nevettkeles6> with the next baBwage, 
your reverence," the landlord rejoined, shuffling offl 

^* Idefy you to do it, Mr. BriacoE^ — I defy you,** PaxBon Qhed- 
worth shouted afltsr bim, with a m&Uoiw laugh* 

The second bowl of punch piDVBd more potential than .ihe first, 
though ndther of the two joyouHaaub conqoilaimed df it; but ¥ihen 
the landlord proposed a third, Sir Hugh raised no objection, but 
insisted upon more lime-juice. 

" Tour honour will spoil the drink," Briscoe said, in a depre- 
catory tone. " Consider, Sir Hugh, my reputation is at stake." 

" Ay, you are bound to maintain it at all hazar^," the chaplain 
roared. ** Too much lime-juice would be a mortal heresy. Away 
with you, sir," he added, winking at the host, who took the hint 
and departed. 

"Egad! parson," Sir Hugh exclaimed, as soon as they were 
alone, " since we are forced to dine at Gage's expense, we'll make 
him suffer exorbitantly— ha ! ha ! Help yourself." 

While the twain were thus convivially employed, time wore 
away insensibly. Evening approached and found them still en- 
gaged with their pipes and glasses. At length. Lady Poynings, think- 
ing they must have had enough — ^perhaps too much — sent Arthur 
to try and break up the sitting ; but as he failed, she went herself 
with Lucy, though with no better success. Sir Hugh was not in a 
mood to be disturbed in the midst of his enjoyments. He meant 
to make a night of it, he said, with the parson. They had never 
drunk such delicious punch before. Its only fault was too much 
lime-juice — too little he meant. Wouldn't her ladyship taste it ? 
A glass would do Loo no harm. Her ladyship had better retire to 
rest before the silly folk came to the masked-ball ; — but she must 
be sure to lock Loo up in her chamber, first. What was the little 
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gipsy about that she didn't buss him? There, they had better 
go now ; and her ladyship need give herself no further concern 
about him. He and the chaplain should take a quiet snooze in 
the carriage. He bad arranged it all with Briscoe. He wished 
her and Loo a good night ! 

Lady Poynings did not approve of her lord's arrangement, but 
aware that, imder the circumstances, opposition would be idle^ she 
reluctantly retired with her daughter. 

Lucy, we must not omit to state, had taken advantage of her 
short stay in the room to approach the chimney-piece unperceived, 
and possess herself of the tickets for the ball. 

An hour aflier this, and before the first guest had arrived at the 
ball, the two topers were fast asleep in their chairs. 

Briscoe peeped in, and seeing how matters stood, withdrew with 
a chuckle. The last bowl of punch had done the business. 
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XIX. 
▲ PEEP AT THE MASKED BALL. 

Great was the uproar outside the Angel, as soon after nine 
o'clock those invited to the masked-ball began to arrive. The 
spacious area in front of the hotel was thronged by dense masses, 
through which carriages and sedan-chairs with difficulty forced 
their way. Footmen and link boys kept up a continual clamour; 
the former laying about them, right and left, with tall canes^ 
and the latter thrusting oil-dripping flambeaux in the faces of 
such of the spectators as pressed too forward. But notwithstanding 
a few squabbles with the chairmen and coachmen and their satel- 
lites, the bulk of the crowd was in high good humour, and vastly 
amused by the various habits of the masqueraders. Droll and 
fantastic characters pleased them most, and figures in motley, sca- 
ramouches, pierrots, polchinellos, harlequins, and other bufibons 
were received with shouts of laughter. Some of these jested 
with the lookers-on, especially the gentler portion of them, as 
they passed along, and many a smart repartee was exchanged ; 
the damsels being always ready with a rejoinder, and giving as 
good as they received. Bury has always been renowned for the 
beauty and liveliness of its fair inhabitants, and on this occasion its 
reputation fer both qualities was fully maintained. Never were a 
collection of prettier girls brought together in the same space — 
most of them boasting the charming blond locks for which, as well 
as fof other personal attractions, the female denizens of our English 
Montpellier have, time out of mind, been celebrated. 

But we must now leave this merry concourse, with its squeezing, 
its tralmpling, its pushing forward and pushing back, its laughing 
faces lighted up by the flashing torches, its jokes, its fun, and its 
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pretty girls — though we regret to part with them; we must 
leave it, we say, and follow the guests inside. Most of them, 
indeed, have arrived, for they have kept pouring in in unin- 
terrupted succession for nearly an hour. Large as it is, the ball- 
room must be nearly full, the crowd think, and they are right. 
How many turbaned Turks, high-heeled mandarins, cavaliers in 
the costume of the Merry Monarch, Dutchmen in enormous trunk- 
hose, stately Spaniards and grave Venetians in velvet mantles, 
silken doublets, and hose — ^how many comical personages with 
huge paunches and boltster-like Lsgs^ some with two faces, at front 
and back, so ingeniously disposed that you could not tell which 
was the right one — how many black dominoes and pink dominoes 
— ^how many burly iriazs, quack doctors and pilgnmis — ^how 
many sultanas and idaepherdesses, Grecian, nymphs and Indian 
princesses, double-faced women, fit partners for die doubled- 
faced men, antiquated village dames ia steeple-crowned hats, 
supporting themselves with cratch-handled sticks, and attended by 
lightsome and trimly-atdred peasant girls — ^how many such cha- 
racters and how many others entered the wide-opened, portals of 
the Angel that night wie pause not to inquire — suffice it, that 
when thejrhad all been, ushered into the ball-room, by Mr. Briscoe 
and his attendants, too much space was not. left far the dancers. 

As may be supposed, nothing had been neglected to give splen- 
doQE axftd attraction to the balL The room was naagnificently 
dfiDorated, and scores of perfumed tapers shed lustre on the motley 
groups. Borees aiid courantos — those lively dances of the day — 
were performed to. enchantuig strains hoax a powerful orchestara. 
Each musifiian. was an ariist of renown. Bouquets of the choicest 
floweia were offered to all the ladies. Cooling drinks of every kind 
and deliciou&hoirhouse. fruits. w<ere serv^edat abufllet, to re&esh the 
danoea»a£iier tioeir &tiguiesj asd. sustain them till supper came, at 
midnight, the marvels of which were discufiBed,be£Qreh^d, though 
the reality Sue exceeded any anticipation fanned, of it. It was a 
repeet wosdiy of a^Boman Sybaxitei.abounding in. tempting viands 
and exquisite winesi wdaile plate and crystal glasses,, brought for 
the occasion from Monihermer Gastlid, decked, the boanL 

!Kxt we aie antieipalang,.and nuist go back to an earlier period 
cf the <evQning. The naaj^iiiy of the guests had. arrived; and 
dandng had already conunencddi when a black domino^ the upper 
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pact of wliofle festoieB 19bs covBDod by a maBk without curtain, 
quitted a group of maskers of which he was the centre, and re- 
paired to the ante-chamber. SeYend bright eyes followed him, for, 
despite his diflgnisft, he was known to be the giver of the revel, and 
more ihan one fidi challenger strove to arrest his progress. But he 
had matter on hand that claimed his immediate attention, and 
went on* On reaching the ante-chamber he found the person 
he e^qiected, amidst a host of other attendants, male and female, 
and beckoned him to him. Briscoe — for it was he — ^instantly 
dbeyed the sommana. 

*' Are tfa^ come?* Gage demanded. ** I have carefully scruti- 
nised every mask on its entrance into the room, but have not been 
able to detect them." 

'* They are not yet arrived, your honour. I have marked their 
tidcets, so they cannot pass in undiscovered. I will take particular 
notice of their dresses, and point them out to your honour." 

*^ And you have disposed of Sir Hugh and the chaplain?' 

^* All has been done according to your honour's Erections," the 
host replied, with a chuckle. And he was going to furnish some 
more information relative to the individuals in question, when a 
trio of masqoeraders entered the room, and cut him short. ''Here 
they are, as I live I" he cried, hurrying forward, as the new comers 
presented their tickets. 

The two foremost masquers represented a Spanish hidalgo and 
his wife, or sister — she might be either, of course. Of the senora 
or senorita first, for she was eminendy piquante and attractive. A 
basquina of black silk, richly fringed with the finest lace, allowed, 
from its shortness, a view of feet and limbs that would have done 
credit to an Andalusian, and even a true daughter of Seville could 
not have moved more gracefully or more bewitchingly than did 
her present representative. A thick mantilla fastened at the back 
of her head, and descending over the shoulders, partially concealed 
her features, but what could be discerned of them through this 
veil gave evidence of extraordinary beauty. What with her fas- 
cinating deportment and grace of person, she seemed calculated to 
create a prodigious sensation amongst tiie assemblage she was about 
to join. Her costume would have been incomplete if she had 
wanted the Spanish dona's telegraph of love-messages, — a &n. 
She carried one in her hand, and understood its use too, for as she 
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passed Grage its gentle rustle^ plainly as whispered words, incited 
him to follow her. 

Her companion, upon whose arm she leaned, was apparelled as a 
Spanish nobleman of the sixteenth century, and so well did he 
sustain the character by haughtiness of carriage, that he might have 
been taken for a veritable grandee. Of his countenance no judg- 
ment could be formed, since he was closely masked, but it was only 
fair to suppose it must correspond with his extremely handsome 
person. 

Behind this striking pair came a very pretty page^ clad in 
a white satin doublet and hose, with a sky-blue velvet mantle. 
He had a sword by his side, and his broad-leaved white hat had a 
drooping feather in it. A profusion of blond ringlets fell over his 
shoulders. He was closely masked like the others. Daintier limbs 
than this page owned were never seen ; but though his figure was 
slight almost to effeminacy, he bore himself gallantly, and had 
all the airs of a grown man. Mr. Briscoe and the ushers in the 
ante-chamber had a taste of his superciliousness and foppery, 
and he chucked some of the flower-girls under the chin, as they 
offered him bouquets. 

Satisfied that these were the persons he expected. Gage stepped 
behind a screen and threw off his domino, almost instantly 
appearing again as the Earl of Rochester, in a splendid court 
dress of Charles II.'s time. Thus attired, and putting on a cur- 
tained mask, he re-entered the ball-room. 
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XX. 

THE TWO PAGES. 

Mb. Bbiscoe thought all the guests must have arrived, but 
he was mistaken. Soon after Gage's disappearance three fresh 
masquers presented themselves, cards in hand, at the outer door of 
the ante-chamber. At sight of them the landlord was quite startled^ 
and the usher and other attendants were equally amazed. The cause 
of this general astonishment was the remarkable resemblance offered 
by the new comers to three personages who had recently preceded 
them^ and had attracted particular attention on their entrance. 
Here were a second Spanish hidalgo and his dame followed by a 
dainty little page. Not only was hidalgo number two attired exactly 
like hidalgo number one— certain minutiae of costume being care- 
fully observed in both cases, — ^but he appeared to be just the same 
height, just as well-proportioned, and just as haughty of carriage 
as his predecessor. Like him, too, he wore a collar of gold with 
an order attached to it, and had the cross of Santiago embroidered 
on his mantle. The second dona looked quite as bewitching as 
the first, and was arrayed in the same style, with a black man- 
tilla and basquina — moving with equal grace, and managing her 
fan with equal coquetry. There was not a pin to choose between 
them. Then the page was the very double of the pretty little 
coxcomb who had gone before, and might have been his twin- 
brother. Blond ringlets, white satin habiliments, limbs of almost 
feminine beauty, foppish and forward manners — all were the same. 
The flower-girls simpered as he approached them, and pressed 
their bouquets upon him, hoping he would treat them as the first 
young rogue had done, and they were not disappointed. 

Mr, Briscoe was bewildered. Who were they ? What could 

£ 
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it mean? Could they be the original hidalgo and his com- 
panions ? Impossible ! Nevertheless, in his perplexity, the land- 
lord went to the open door of the ball-room, and satisfied himself 
that the others were there, amidst the crowd. 

But the mystery increased. The tickets were delivered, and 
proved to be marked exactly in the same way the others had been. 
After all, then, these might be the very persons his honoured 
patron expected. Who could tell ? 

At the risk of appearing intrusive, Mr. Briscoe begged the 
hidalgo would do him the favour to step behind the screen for a 
moment, and take off his mask. But the don declined, and the 
senora, tapping the host playfully with her fan, inquired if he was 
master of the revel, that he presumed to question them. At the 
same time the page, disengaging himself from the flower-girls, who 
had crowded round him, came up, and with a wave of his hand 
pushing Briscoe aside^ all three passed on and entered the ball- 
Toom. 

Here they presently mingled with the crowd, and nothing was 
left the host but to take an early opportunity of informing his 
honoured patron of the trick that had been played with the 
tickets. 

Half the ball-room was in motion when Gage returned to it, and he 
could only, now and then, catch a gUmpse of the lovely figure of the 
first senora as she flew past with her partner — the stately hidaliro 
-in a gavot. Howevi, he did not give himself much con^ 
He had but to wait a few minutes, and the dance would be over. 
She would then be disengaged^ and he might, without impro- 
priety, claim her hand for a rigadoon or a jig, and bo obtain the 
interview he sought. 

While he was looking on, much amused by the efforts of a 
cumbrously-clad Dutchman to keep pace with the brisk stiainfi 
irom the orchestra, he felt his mantle gently plucked, and tttming 
beheld the page. The youth beckoned to him to withdraw a Httle 
from the crowd, and when they were sufficiently removed to be 
out of hearing, said archly: '' So you are in pursuit of the fair 
dame I serve ? Nay, it will be useless to deny it. I know your 
design, but am not going to betray it, either to her brother, or a 
certain lady, who would be sure to thwart you, if she had the ileast 
inkling of it. I can help you if you choose to confide in me." 
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" Upon my word I am greatly indebted to you, yonng rir," 
Grage replied. *' But as mistakes are not uncommon at a masked- 
ball, let me ask whom you take me for ?" 

'' I take you for one who may be better and happier th^ n he is 
now, if he does not throw away his present chance." 

" You would have me reform and marry^-eh ?' Grage rejoined, 
with a laugh. 

** I would; and if you will promise to turn over a new leaf, 
I will engage to find you a charming wife." 

'^ Egad, I thought so. But to tell you the truth, my young 
Mentor, I have abandoned all idea of matrimony. It is not in the 
least to my taste. Amusement is all I want, and in seeking an 
interview with your captivating mistress I have no fiirther thought 
than to pass half an hour agreeably." 

'* I am out of all patience with you," the page cried, " and shall 
caution my lady's brother not to let you approach her." 

" Your lady will not thank you for your interference. Her chief 
motive in coming to this ball, as you must know, was to meet 
me, and if you throw any obstacles in the way you will cause her 
infinite disappointment." 

*' You are a great coxcomb, and flatter yourself all women are 
in love with you*" 

^^ I am vain enough to think some are not altogedier indifferent 
to my merits, and amongst the number I may count your adorable 
mistress." 

^^If my mistress were of my mind and my spirit, she would die 
•rather than let you know how much she cares for you." 

^ Luckily your jnistiesa does not resemble you in all respects. 
And now, before we part, treat me to a glimpse of your iace. It 
ought to be pretty to match such a figure." 

"Pretty or not, I don't intend you to behold it And I beg 
you will reserve all your fine compliments for those who heed them. 
They are quite wasted upon me." 

^^ Then you are not a woman, as I deemed you?" 

^^ You shall find I can draw a sword if you provoke me or insult 
my mistress, so don't presume upon my belonging to the softer sex. 
I am more dangerous than you think. I'll wager you what jovl 
please that I make love to Mrs. Jenyns before the evening^s 
over; — ^ay, and that she listens to me." 

k2 
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" Pshaw ! she will laugh at you.'* 

** You are afraid to bet." 

" To bet with a stripling like you would be ridiculous." 

" You dare not point out Mrs. Jenyns to me." 

" I would do so at once, but i' faith I know not the disguise 
she has assumed." 

"A mere evasion. Never mind! I'll find her out without 
your assistance^ and if she laughs at me, as you say she will, she 
won't laugh at my lady's brother. He shall put her to the proof." 

'^A saucy young coxcomb!" Gage exclaimed, as the other 
left him. 

A general promenade now took place, but Monthermer did not 
care to quit his position, since it enabled him, without trouble, to 
scrutinise the various masks passing in review, as well as to converse 
with those he pleased ; and he felt sure the circling stream would 
soon land the fair Spaniard at his feet. Ere many minutes, he 
perceived her slowly approaching, still leaning on the arm of the 
stately hidalgo, and he was preparing to step forward and address 
her, when Mr. Briscoe, whom he had noticed struggling through 
the motley crowd, succeeded in forcing his way up to him. Tlie 
corpulent landlord had got terribly squeezed, and his gouty feet 
had been trodden upon, so that between pain and want of breath 
he could scarcely make himself understood. 

" An' please your honour," he commenced, — " the tick — tick — 
tickets Mercy on us ! how my poor feet are crushed 1" 

" If you have anything to tell me, Briscoe — ^be quick !" Gage 
cried, impatiently. • 

** I beg your honour's pardon," the landlord gasped — " I was 
about to say Oh ! what an avrful twinge !" 

" Well, — well, — another time. I can't attend to you now. 
I've business on hand. Hobble back as fast as you can, and for 
your own sake keep out of the crowd." 

" Your honour is very considerate. I would I had kept out of 
it — but the mischief's done. I shall be lame for a month* My 
duty required me to acquaint your honour that the tickets " 

" Deuce take the tickets ! Stand aside, my good fellow, or I 
shall miss her. I must speak to that Spanish lady." 

"But I entreat your honour to hear me first," 
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" Out of my way, sir P 

" Ay, out of the way, huge porpoise !" a youthful voice ex- 
claimed behind him. 

Glancing over his shoulder to see who spokci the landlord beheld 
the page. 

'' Ah ! are you there, little jackanapes ?" he cried. *^ Beware 
of him, your honour. He is a cheat — an impostor.'' 

'' Mend your speech, sirrah host," the page retorted, '* or I will 
cUp off your ears." ^ 

" What ! — here again, young saucebox !" Gage exclaimed. 
" Have you discovered her?' 

«< Discovered whom ?" the page demanded. 

" Why, Mrs. Jenyns, to be sure. Have you forgotten it already? 
You were to make love to her, you know — and so was your lady's 
brother — ha! ha!" 

" Yes, so we were, — I recollect it now," the page replied, after a 
moment's hesitation. " I have a very treacherous memory." 

" I should think so," Mr. Briscoe remarked. " Do you chance 
to remember where you got your ticket ?" 

" What means this impertinence ?" the page exclaimed. " I 
received my card of invitation from Mr. Monthermer, of course." 

" Marked,^ no doubt?" the landlord said. 

'^ It might be marked for aught I know to the contrary; but 
what is this to the purpose ?' 

** A great deal — as his honour will comprehend." 

** His honour comprehends that you are a very tiresome fellow, 
and wishes you far enough, with all his heart," the page rejoined, 
^* Don't you perceive you are in the way, man?" 

" Your honour " 

" Not a word more," Gage interrupted. " She will escape me." 

" That for your pains, meddlesome fool," the page cried, snap- 
ping his fingers derisively in the landlord's face, and following 
Monthermer. 

** And this is all the thanks I am likely to get," Briscoe groaned, 
as he hobbled back to the ante-chamber. " 1 won't interfere again, 
whatever happens." 
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XXI. 

9 

THE CABB-BOCOC. 

Gage succeeded in his object. The sefiora graciously consented 
to dance with him, and contrary to what might have been expected, 
the jealous-looking hidalgo offered no opposition. Indeed, to judge 
from his courteous manner, he was rather pleased than otherwise. 
Our hero would fain have called for the kissing-dance; but his 
partner objected, as it wotdd compel her to unmask, and this she 
declared she would not do at present. She preferred a country- 
dance — the liveliest that could be played — and her wishes were 
complied with. 

As the orchestra struck up, all the couples who chose to join in 
the dance ranged themselves in two long lines, extending from top 
to bottom of the ball-room. Gage and his partner led off with 
great spirit. The latter appeared to be endowed with inexhaustible 
energy, considering the fatigue of the previous gavot. Gage com- 
plimented her upon her powers, but she only laughed, and bade 
him order the musicians to play faster. Faster and faster still ! So 
light and nimble-footed was she that it required the utmost exertion 
on Monthermer's part to keep up with her. 

Faster yet I the musicians as well as the dancers had a hard time 
of it, but they resolved not to be outdone, fiddling away furiously, 
and nearly cracking their lungs with blowing away at the wind 
instruments. Everybody had to be on the alert. If Grage con- 
templated a flirtation with his partner he must needs postpone 
it till the dance was over. Scarce a word could be uttered in 
the midst of such hurrying backward and forward — such rapid 
whirling round. Hands across — change partners-*— down the 
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ndddle — up again! Not an instant'd pause. Long before he 
leached the bottom Gage b^an to flag. He was not accustomed 
to such violent exercise. But his indefadgable partner urged him 
on^p— and he would not be the first to give in. Luckilj, but Utde 
remained to do. Not more than a dozen couples were left^ and he 
was working his way as well as he could through them, when, 
to his infinite surprise, a Spanish dame, exactly resembling his 
partner, offered him her hand. As he took it, he experienced a 
yery perceptible pressure. At the same time he remarked that 
the stately hidalgo was diere-— dancing with this second senora* 
But no time was allowed for explanation. Seeing he lingered, and 
guessing the reason, his partner stamped her little foot impatiently, 
and hurried him on. After a few turns more, they reached the 
bottom, when the panting dame confessed she was quite exhausted 
and must sit down. 

Every sofa was occupied, so they had to proceed to the card- 
room where they found a seat. 

In the centre of this saUe dejeu stood an oval table, around 
which a multitude of punters of both sexes was collected. Indeed, 
we regret to say the female gamblers preponderated. Brice Ban- 
bury officiated as tailleur at the faro-table, and Jack Brassey and 
Nat Mist, who had arrived that very evening — quite unexpectedly, 
of course — at the Angel, as croupiers. Every opportunity for play 
was here afforded. Besides faro, — ^hazard, piquet, French ruff, 
and gleek were going on at smaller tables placed in each comer. 

So fearfully catching is the fever of gaming, that the fair Spaniard 
could not escape it. She had not been long exposed to its baneful 
influence before she expressed a strong desire to approach the faro- 
table ; and once within view of the tapis vert the impulse to try her 
luck proved irresistible. She had never played in her life before, she 
assured Oage in a low, earnest tone — never! — indeed, she scarcely 
knew one card from another — ^but he should instruct her. 

Our hero was not the person to baulk her inclinations. Applaud- 
ing her resolve, he bade her select a card, and placed a heavy stake 
upon it. She lost — and he renewed the stake. Again the senora 
was unfortunate, and as Gage's purse was now emptied, he had to 
apply for more money to Mr. Fairlie, who was standing in the 
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card-room, distinguishable from tho rest of the assemblage from 
the circumstance of beijig in his ordinary attire. But Gage had no 
immediate occasion for the funds thus obtained. Before he could 
join the senora, the haughty hidalgo suddenly entered, and march- 
ing up to her with an angry gesture, took her away. 

Unquestionably Gage would have interfered to prevent this un- 
Gourteous proceeding had he not been withheld by Fairlie. 

" Let her go, sir — ^let her go," the steward said. ** There is 
some mistake. Are you not aware that two Spaniards and two 
Spanish dames have gained admittance to the ball ? Now I feel 
quite sure that the don who has just left us has got the wrong dona, 
and consequently there will be a diverting scene between them 
before long. I recommend you to follow and witness it." 

" One word before I go, Fairlie. Have you any idea who this 
second couple of Spaniards are ? 

"Perhaps I have, sir — ^but it's mere conjecture — not worth 
mentioning. In fact, I*m scarcely at liberty to tell." 

" Well, I won't press you. But I should like to know which of 
the two is Miss Poynings ?" 

** Not the lady you brought here, you may depend, sir," Fairlie 
rejoined. 

*'Egad! I thought not," Gage cried, reflecting how tenderly 
his hand had been squeezed by the second senora. " How could I 
be so stupid ! But tell me, Fairlie, where is Mrs. Jenyns? I have 
not discovered her yet." 

" She was here a few minutes ago, sir." 

"What sort of dress does she wear? She declared I should 
dance with her without finding her out." 

" Very likely you have done so already," the steward remarked, 
with a laugh. 

"Why I have only danced with one person. Ha!" Gage ex- 
claimed, a light suddenly breaking upon him — " I see it all. 
That Spanish dame was Mrs. Jenyns. T faith I have been nicely 
tricked. But who is the hidalgo?" 

" Since you have made so good a guess, sir, I must needs own 
that her companion is Sir Randal — and the page by whom they 
are attended is no other than Mrs. Jenyns's maid, Lucinda. Un- 
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derstanding that young Poynings and his sister were about to 
attend the ball, Mrs. Jenyns resolved to mystify you -» and 
apparently she has succeeded." 

*' ril have my revenge," Gage rejoined ; *' but I must first look 
after Lucy." 

With this, he returned to the ball*room. 
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XXII. 



MASQUERADE FBOUCS. 



By this time the real business of the evening had commencecl, 
and the bulk of the masquers began to think it necessary to sup- 
port the characters they had assumed — whether successfully or not 
mattered little^ so that a laugh was raised. Mountebanks and 
jugglers performed surprising feats. Quack-doctors vaunted the 
wonderful merits of their nostrums. One of them, an Italian 
charlatan, fantastically attired in a flame-coloured robe, and having 
an immense pair of spectacles over his aquiline nose, ran away with 
all the custom. He had elixirs of long life, love-potions, and love- 
powders ; a collyrium made of the eyes of a black cat, that enabled 
you to see in the dark ; an unguent that, rubbed over the lips, would 
compel a sleeper to answer all questions, and confess all secrets — 
especially useful to jealous husbands ; and, above all, a precious 
liquid, a few drops of which in a bath would make an old woman 
young again. The love-potions were eagerly bought by many a 
sighing swain and ineffectually pressed on obdurate fair one9; but 
the eflEicacy of the elixir of youth was marvellously attested. 

A phial was purchased by the antiquated dame in the tall 
conical hat, and she had no sooner swallowed its contents than 
her cloak and hat fell off as if by magic, and she appeared in the 
guise of a young and lightsome columbine. Hereupon a roving 
harlequin, who had witnessed the transformation, bounded towards 
her, and bent the knee, placing his hand upon his heart, as if 
ravished by her new-bom charms — then pointing his feet and 
rolling his head round rapidly, he danced off with her, hotly pur- 
sued by a couple of pierrots, screaming out that she belonged to 
them, and calling upon the crowd to stop her. 
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These pimotai by the way, together with the seanunoiicheB 
and pnnchineQoSy seemed perfectly nbiqidtoiiSy and pkyed all aorte 
of miacfaievoaa panics — ^inteinipting many a tender itiB^ito — 
tripping np the heels of old women and gmre and rererend 
fflgnors — hRmching quips and jests, ao haidy that they often 
brought them a buflEet in answer — making love to all die prettiest 
maskS) and panning off with sereial of tbem — appropriating 
cloaks, swords, and acarveS) and then wrangling about tb^n 
with the owners — and never to be checked in tb^r practical 
joking except by sharp and sounding slaps from the harlequins 
wands, which, it must be owned, were very freely administered. 

In addition to all this buffoonery and fun, grotesque dances were 
executed, in which Jews, Turks, courtiers, shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, gendemen of the long robe, friars, and even pontiffi took 
part, producing a very droll effect. Perhaps the best of these was 
a clog-dance, by a couple of peasants, which elicited loud applause. 

But it must not be supposed that all the company were engrossed 
by such gamesome performances, or cared for the boisterous frolics 
of the mimes. Many of the young gallants liked the uproar 
because it &voured l^eir own designs, and consequently added to 
it, encouraging die scaramouches in their tricks ; but they always 
contrived to come up in the nick of time to assist a distressed damsel* 
or ease a credulous duenna of her timid charge. 

Introductions were tumeeded. Everybody asked anybody he 
pleased to dance, and rarely met with a refiisal. Hitherto, the 
harmony of the assemblage had been uninterrupted. If a quarrel 
seemed likely to ensue from some practical joke, it was instantly 
put down, and the brawlera were separated and laughed at. 

Flirtations were frequent and desperate. Several couples who 
kept aloof from the crowd, or took possession of the sofieus and 
settees, were evidently far gone in the tender passion ; while others 
plunged into the thickest of the motley throng, thinking ihey were 
securest there from observation. 

Amid a scene of so much confusion, it was not easy to discover 
those you sought, and no wonder many careless husbands and 
chaperons, who had tarusted their spouses and prot^g6es out of sight, 
never found them again during the whole evening. Like difficult 
might have been experienced by Monthermer in his search for 
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Lucy Poynings, if the page Iiad not unexpectedly come to his aid 
and volunteered to conduct him to his mistress. 

" Is your mistress unattended ?" Gage inquired, in surprise. 

" She is in the ante-chamber," the page replied, 

** Are you sure you are not an ignis-fatuus?" Monthermer said, 
regarding the young coxcomb with some distrust. 

"I don't know what that is," the page rejoined; " but I am not 
a du]}e, as some one is whom I could mention." 

** Do you venture to apply that term to me, sirrah ?* Gage 
cried. 

" No, you apply it to yourself, but it is not undeserved. Since 
we met, I have ascertained that Mrs. Jenyns has assumed the same 
dress as my lady, and my lady's brother has ascertained it too. I 
told you Mrs. Jenyns- would listen to him if he made love to her — 
and I was right. Look there !" 

^^ 'Sdeath ! what do I behold ?" Monthermer exclaimed. 

Glancing in the direction indicated by the page, he perceived 
a couple reclining on a settee at the opposite side of the room, 
evidently engaged in amorous converse. To all appearance they 
were the senora and hidalgo who had recently quitted the card- 
room. The lady's manner left no doubt on Grage's mind that she 
was much interested by her companion, and the lively gestures and 
the quick movements of her fan, with which she seemed almost to 
converse, proclaimed what was passing between them. 

" Well, do you now confess yoursel a dupe?" the page inquired, 
in a tone of mockery. 

*'I must be satisfied that yon pair really are Mrs. Jenyns and 
Arthur before I answer," Gage cried, angrily. 

*^And expose yoursel to the ridicule of the whole room by 
makmg a disturbance," the page rejoined, arresting him. « What 
good will that do? You are too much a man of the world to care 
for so trifling a matter as the loss of a mistress, and ought to con- 
gratulate yourself rather than repine. You are well rid of her." 

^^On my soul, I think so!" Gage said, in accents that rather 
belied his words. " Take me to Mias Poynings." 

" This way," the page replied, — muttering as he plunged into 
the crowd, followed by Monthermer, " If we can only keep him 
in this humour for an hour, he is won." 
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XXIII. 

WHAT HAPPENED DUBINO SUPPEB. 

Two ladies were seated in the ante-ohamber when Monthermer 
entered it with the page. One of these was the charming Spanish 
senora he expected to find there : the other might be taken, from 
her dress, for a young Venetian dame of the sixteenth century. 
She was attired in a robe of rich dark velvet, and looked like a por- 
trait by Tintoretto. Both were closely masked. As Monthermer 
approached, they rose, and courteously returned his salutation. 
Gage turned first to the senora. 

" I have been thoroughly mystified this evening," he said, " and 
find that a masked ball has its inconveniences as well as its plea- 
sures. Hitherto, ill-luck has attended me. You must have re- 
marked that another lady has adopted a Spanish costume precisely 
similar to your own. I have been dancing with her for the last 
half hour, under the impression that my partner was Miss Poy- 
nings. 

" Very flattering to Miss Poynings. But how do you know you 
are right now?" the senora replied. 

^^ I can scarcely be deceived a second time," Gage said ; " and 
though I cannot pretend to peer through a mask, something assures 
me that I am perfectly familiar with your features, as well as with 
those of your companion." 

"Indeed. Whom do you suppose this lady to be ?" 

« An old friend." 

" Nay, you must name her." 

" Well then, I shall not be very far from the mark, I imagine 
if I call her Clare Fairlie." 
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Here the two ladies began to laugh, and the page joined heartily 
in their merriment. 

" You dispky great discernment, I must say," the Venetian re- 
marked, in a tone of slight pique. ^^ I did not think you would 
find me out so soon." 

^* You are both so perfectly disguised that a conjuror might be 
puzzled to detect you," Gage replied. " Besides, you speak in so 
low a tone, that there is no judging by the voice." 

^^ The curtain of the mask alters the sound," the senora said. 

^^ So much so that your accents seem to resemble those of Clare 
Fairlie," Grage observed. 

'* Mine !" the Venetian exclaimed. 

^ Egad ! your voice is like Lucy's. Well, I suppose it must be 
mere imagination. But why should we remain here? Supper 
will be served shortly. Let me have the pleasure of conducting 
you to it." So saying, he ofiered an arm to each of the ladies, 
and led them into the ball-room. 

But he was soon robbed of one of his charges. Scarcely had they 
joined the motley throng when the troublesome hidalgo came up, 
and whispering a few words to the senora, carried her off. No time 
was allowed for explanation, for at that moment the doovs of the 
supper-room were thrown open, and the eager crowd rushed in to 
the long-expected repast. Every seat at the magnificently-fur- 
nished table, except a few at the upper end, reserved for the giver 
of the revel and his particular friends, was instantly filled, and a 
general assault made upon the tempting viands. Leading his 
partner to a reserved seat. Gage pressed her to take some refresh- 
ment—but she declined, alleging unwillingness to unmask. While 
glancing down either side of the board at the long array of his 
fitncifully-attired guests, and speculating as to who they all were, 
Monthermer discovered, as he supposed, the hidalgo and the 
sefiora seated at the loy^er end of the table, and he would have 
sent to beg them to come up to him, but at this juncture, Mr, 
Fairlie made his appearance— ^evidently much disturbed. Almost 
rudely addressing Gage's partner, the steward desired her to im- 
mask. The lady drew back, positively refusing compliance. 

^ Hold, Fairlie, — this must not be," Gage interposed. 

"Your pardon, sir," the steward rejoined. *^I wish to be 
satisfied that this is my daughter." 
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Take my aasuiance that she is so," Gage said. 

^^ I liave zeflBoii to dnnk you are nustakeny" Fairlie cried. ^'I 
have just ascertained from the female attendants in the ante- 
chamber that the two ladies have du^nged dresses there.'' 

On hearing this^ the Venetian removed her mask. 

^^MiflBPoynings!" Gage exclaimed. ^I am doomed to be a 
dupe.** 

^^But where is my daughter all this while?'' Fairlie demanded. 

^ You will easily discern her if yon will take the trouble to look 
down the table/' Gage answered. 

^' That is not Clate," Fairlie said, glancing in the direction Gage 
pointed; and he added, with some significance, ^^that is the lady 
yon danced with, and afterwards took to the card^room." 

^^ Ah ! indeed, and the hidalgo next her I presume n ** 

^Ifot my brother Arthur, I hope? " Lucy cried. 

^^No, it is Sir Bandal de Meschines. The other couple — 
that is, my daughter and Mr. Arthur Poynings-— have disap- 
peared." 

^^ You don't say so, Fairlie," Ghige exclaimed, unable to refrain 
from laughing. ^^ Well, don't make yourself uneasy. I dare say 
they will turn up presently. Sit down to supper with us." 

^^ Pray excuse me, sir. I must go in quest of Clare." 

^ Why, you don't surely suppose that Arthur has run away with 
iier?" Monthermer cried, with renewed laughter. ^That would 
be a jest indeed." 

^^ I don't know what to think, sir. Perhapff Miss Poynings can 
give me some information on the subject?" 

^ 1£ she can, depend upon it she won't, so you nuiy spare your^ 
self the trouble of questioning her," Gage returned. 

^^ So I perceive, sir. SujQTer me to retire, and pursue my inquiries 
elsewhere." 

'^ As you will, Fairlie. But I advise you to take the matter 
easily. I hove as much reason to be annoyed as you, and yet I do 
not disquiet myself." And as the steward departed, he turned to 
Lucy, and said, ^^ To what am I to attribute the pleasure of yooir 
company this evening. Miss Poynings? — ^Mere curiosity to see a 
masked ball?" 

^ Not entirely," she replied. " I had mixed motives for 
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coming. I shall be blamed by all — even by you — for the bold step 
I have taken, but if I am able to serve you I shall not care.'* 

** To serve me — ^in what way ?" 

^^ By opening your eyes to your danger/' 

Gage regarded her with a smile. 

" Clare Fairlie, I see, has been prompting you," he said. ^* A 
propos of Clare — what has become of her ? Perhaps you will tell 
me, though you would not inform her father." 

"I have reason to believe she is gone," Lucy replied, with 
some hesitation. 

" Gone P' Gage cried, much startled. " How am I to under- 
stand you?" 

" Do not question me further. I have already told you more 
than I ought to have done." 

" If it be as I suspect, I shall be much grieved," Gage returned, 
in a serious tone. " It is a rash step— and she will repent it." 

^^ She is not happy with her father." 

" Why not ? He is dotingly fond of her." 

" That may be — but — I cannot explain now. Oh ! Gage, how 
can you place confidence in such a person as FairUe ?' 

"Because I have ever found him trustworthy. But let us 
choose some more lively topic." 

*^This scene does not inspire me with lively thoughts, Gage. 
On the contrary, it depresses me. Is it possible such an entertain- 
ment can afford you pleasure? Look round the room — listen 
to the sounds that assail our ears. Are these guests worthy of the 
splendid banquet you have spread before them? Few, if any of 
them, have real friendship for you; while there are some amongst 
them who seek your ruin — ay, and will accomplish it, if you con- 
tinue blind to their arts." 

^^ I am a bad listener to sermons, Lucy, and you have chosen a 
strange season for yours." 

" I have taken advantage of the only opportimity likely to occur 
to me of offering you counsel, which I feel must prove distasteful, 
>)ut which friendship would not allow me to withhold. — I have 
now done, and must beg you to take me to the ante-chamber, 
where my brother will speedily join me, if he be not there already." 

*^ Nay, I cannot part with you thus, Lucy. Remain with me a 
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few minutes longer. I would rather be cliided by you than praised 
by almost any one else. If you will but adopt the right means, 
you may bring about my reformation." 

Lucy shook her head. 

" How must I begin the good work?" Gage asked. 

" Abandon this society altogether." 

^' Rather a difficult commencement. What next ?" 

" You must give up play." 

^^ But how am I to exist without it ? I have no other excite- 
ment. If I were to make the attempt I fear I should fail. You 
must aid me." 

^^ I must first see some symptoms of amendment. But I can bear 
this riotous scene no longer. The noise stuns me. Pray conduct 
me to my brother." 

By this time, the champagne and other wines, quaffed in flowing 
bumpers, had begun to do their duty, and set loose the tongues of 
the guests. Great was the clamour — ^loud the laughter that ensued. 
No wonder Lucy was anxious to escape from such a scene of uproar 
and confusion. But at the very moment she had prevailed upon 
Gage to lend her his escort to the ante*chamber. Beau Freke, 
who personated an Ottoman prince, and was very gorgeously 
arrayed, rose, and enjoining silence on the noisy revellers, pro- 
posed their host's health. It is needless to say how the tcast 
was received — ^nor that it was drunk with frantic enthusiasm. 
After the tumultuous applause had subsided, Grage was about 
to return thanks for the honour done him, when the attention 
of tbe whole assemblage was turned to the door of the supper- 
room, where a struggle was taking place between the lacqueys 
there stationed and two persons who were bent upon obtain- 
ing forcible admission. After a while the strenuous efforts of the 
intruders prevailed, and Sir Hugh Poynings and Parson Ched- 
wortli burst into the room. Amid a storm of oaths and incoherent 
ejaculations. Sir Hugh made it understood that he was in search 
of his daughter. His appearance as well as that of the parson 
occasioned general merriment, and the shouts of derisive laughter 
with which both were greeted did not tend to allay the old baro- 
net's displeasure. Sir Hugh was without coat, cravat, or wig, 
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and had ut «xoeedinglj tall ni^tcap on his head. Mr. Bnsooe 
JoDowei doee at his heels^ yaiiily endeavouiiaig to Testrain him. 

"Where are you, Loo?— iriiere aieyou?^ he roared. ^Why 
don't you show your face, hussy?*' 

"Moderate yoozself, Sir Hugh, I implore of you," the landlord 
cried. /^ You'll frighten all iihe ladies .out of their seaseB." 

"Find my daughter for me irilliont delay, Brisooe— -or by 
Heavens ! *^ 

"Thcod she sits, Sir Hugh/' the hoat replied, pointing to the 
MQora, 

"What! in that black dress, all bedizened witli laoe? Ace 
yoa sure, Briscoe? J[)an't deoeira ive, or I'll make iniiiaBed'-meat 
of yon." 

" I am quite sure, your worship." 

Wheseupon tha old baronet feizod the Jnckkes fle&Qa3a!s bond. 
And dragged Jbec^ notwithsjtanding ber cries and imBtaJwe^ oai of 
joar Abanr* 

^ Fx^Uf doings T he cried. ^^ Coma to your tnotheiv L^>ct How 
daeed you attend this ball without l^ava? But you shall answer 
iSv your conduot by«and-by«" 

^ Will nobody &ae ma ,&om liiis tipsy old tod^ aaad tern Jsm 
out of the room?'* ,&e senora cried. ^^ Yoa dasenra bamevrfiippiii^ 
&r your rudenesi^ sir, asd should he hoesesrhipped if I were a 
man, I thank my stars I amao daughter df youss." 

^^ Letfs see yonr jboe than, aiace yoa ^disown jn^" iJia M basanat 
jrejoined» 

And, as he spoke, he phmksd aff bar mask^ aaod ^iiscdofBd 
the pretty featnaea of Mm. Jenyns, 

'^ Whewl" ha ejacdbted;; "a dbannixig &oe^ i' £n^ lnut oav- 
t»nly not hoo^ Madam, I mast apologise fer my^okoae.'' 

Meanwhile as may ba supposed, the ned dalinquaiit had taaldiad 
bar father's proasedings witii no Uii^ disatqr. 

^How shall I escape milliant attzadaag ik obwrvaliai?" ibe 
said to C^ge. '^Ohl if I could on^ soegainiiiy awn zoaaa.'* 

^rU manage il^" iba jomg man jrapliad* ^€ama iiath ma." 
And talring her imdmr bw ann ha Tzukda Jus way tavttrds dl^ doar, 
k^iag Q» the f ucther side of tha iaUbi ^ 
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They might have got off without notice, if Mrs. Jenyns had not 
called the old baronef s attention to them. 

^'Look there/' she said, maliciously. 

" Ay, there she goes," Sir Hugh roared ; " that's my Loo— I'll 
swear to her. Stop I stop ! I say." 

But the more he shouted, the less the fugitives seemed inclined 
to attend to him. Quickening their steps, they presently gained 
the door, and disappeared long before Sir Hugh could reach it, his 
progress being barred by the servants^ while Briscoe helped to pull 
back Parson Chedworth. 
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XXIV. 

now MB. TIBBITS SOUGHT BEVENOE UPON ABTHUB POTMINGS. 

And now, in order to afibrd some needful explanations, we 
must revert to that period of the evening when we left Sir Hugh 
Poynings and his chaplain fast asleep in their chairs, completely 
overcome by the potent punch brewed for them by the wily Mr. 
Briscoe. 

As soon as the landlord perceived that his guests were in this 
helpless condition, feeling satisfied that the sleeping draught he 
had administered would last till morning, he caused them to be 
transported to the coach-house where Sir Hugh's travelling-carriage 
had been placed, and deposited at full length on the seats of the 
roomy vehicle. The removal was accomplished without the slightest 
difficulty, for the pair of topers were too far gone to offer any re- 
sistance ; and their wigs, cravats, and upper vestments being re- 
moved, and nightcaps, pillows, and blankets provided, they were 
left to their repose. As the cunning landlord locked the coach- 
house door, and put the key in his pocket, he chuckled at the 
success of his scheme. 

But his precautions were defeated, as we shall now proceed to 
relate. About midnight, a man wrapped in a cloak, beneath which 
he concealed a lighted horn lantern, made his way to the coach- 
house, unlocked the door, and went in. This personage was no 
other than Mr. Tibbits, who, having registered a vow of vengeance 
against Arthur Poynings, to be fulfilled before the morrow, took 
the present opportunity of executing his threat. The mischievous 
valet had passed part of the evening in the society of his newly- 
restored wife, and learnt from her that her young lady and Mr. 
Arthur were about to disobey Sir Hugh's orders, and clandestinely 
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attend the ball. Mrs. Pinchbeck wouldn't for worlds the old gen- 
tleman should know it. He would never forgive Mr. Arthur or 
her young lady the deception practised upon him — ^never, she was 
convinced ! This was just what Tibbits wanted. Revenge was 
now in his power, and he Inwardly rejoiced. With affected in- 
difference he asked what costumes the young folks meant to wear, 
and soon obtained from his communicative spouse all particulars 
likely to be serviceable to his design. 

Later on, when the revel began, Tibbits hovered about the 
entrance-hall and passages until he had seen with his own eyes the 
Spanish hidalgo and his companions enter the ball-room. While 
he lingered for a few minutes, gazing at the motley assemblage 
inside, and envying the merriment he could not share, the second 
hidalgo and his companions arrived, filling him with astonishment 
at their exact resemblance to the previous party. Who could 
these be? — It would be vain to inquire. Nor did it much matter. 
Either the first Spaniard or the second must be Arthur. Both 
were in the ball-room. Of that he was assured; and though 
some confusion might arise, still young Poynings could not escape 
detection. He would now wake up Sir Hugh and communicate 
the pleasing intelligence to him. 

A keen-witted fellow like Tibbits does not do business by halves. 
Thus we may be quite sure the knowing valet had made himself 
acquainted with the strange quarters in which the old baronet 
was lodged; and though Mr. Briscoe had secured the key of the 
coach-house, the clever rascal had found means of opening the 
lock. A crown piece bestowed on the ostler placed another 
key, as well as a lantern, at his disposal. But he was inter- 
rupted just as he was going forth on his errand. Mrs. Pinch- 
beck had been engaged for the last two hours in attiring her 
young lady for the ball, and being now at liberty, was on 
the look-out for him to take her to supper. Not to arouse her 
suspicions, Tibbits was forced to comply, and very reluctantly sat 
down with her in a back room appropriated to the servants, 
meaning to make a speedy escape. But he stayed longer than he 
expected, for Mrs. Pinchbeck excited his curiosity by repeating a 
conversation she had overheard between her young mistress and 
Clare Fairlie, from which it appeared that the latter had deter- 
mined upon leaving her father that very night. 
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^ And Tm fltna I otait bbme her/' Mn* Pkiclibeck said, in ccoi- 
clufiioiiy ^i£ alLI Iieax of Mr. EaixHe be true* Poor tbxng^ she's 
dreadfidlji liohappjJ' 

^ I Gsa'i see ajiy gieftt CBJoae for h» afflietaon," Hbbits cejoined; 
^' find aft to Mr. Fairlie^ he f^ems. a v^ good, kiad of father, as 
fiiihers go. Howev^ thatfs the yofuig lady's aflEur^ not mxae. 
If she eheoBBS to elop^ I shan't hinder her« But I suppose she 
don't mean to go off alone. There's a. lover ui the case, I'll be 
Awom." 

<< No— BO— die's half distracted, I tell ]pou." 

^ She must be ^itirely so,, to commit such folLy/^ libbita re- 
j<»Bed, with a sneer. '^ I ean't say I coinmiserate her. But i am 
lathec concerned for old Fairlie, as I fimcy he won't like it." 

^ Your eompsesion is thrown away upon such a. rascsl*. I feel 
ao pity for him whatever, and should like to see him hanged at 
Tyburn." 

^^Hui^ I not so loud, my dear," Tibbits cried, looking round in 
alarm. '< If s very well nobody heard you*. You musB^t s^)eak in 
such diuespectful terms of Mr. Fairlie. He's no worse thsn every 
other worthy gentleman's steward, whose master is foolish en^MXgh 
to trust him," he added, lowering his tone. 

"Perhaps not,'* Mrs. Pinchbeck rejoined; "but thafa no 
escuse for his knavery. Why, he ia doing his best t& min. Mr. 
Monthemaer." 

^^ I must again impress upon yen the neoesaty of esution^ my 
love. This is not the place where private matters can be discussed. 
Luckily all the household ace absent just now. Listen to me^ 
he added^ sinking his vcnce ta a whisper:. ^Mr. Month^tmer is 
bom. to be a dupe — some men are so* Old Fairlie will psofit most 
by him no» doubt — ^but there are others I could mention who will 
eome in for a share of the spoiL My own master,, Mr. Fxek^ and 
Sir Bandal will be large gainers — ^to say nothing of Mrs. Jenyns." 

"Don't mention that horrid creature to me, Tibbits," Mis. 
Pinchbeck cried, with a look of virtuous indignation. " Pm per- 
fectly scandalised at such proceedings. I don't wonder at Miss 
Fairlie's detennination to fly. I should fly too, if I were so cir^ 
cum^anced. My young lady approves of her design, and so does 
Mr. Arthur." 

" Oh I Mr. Arthur approves of it, does he ?" Mr. Tibbits ciied* 
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^ Soh! — soh I I b^;in to flee more eleasrly wto tlie nuitter. P«r> 
hsgs he will Bssast in tbe fl%lit — eh?" 

Mrs. Pmchbeck gaye s alight nod in token of uKieirt 

^Now if 8 out. I knew iheie miiflt be a Wer in the ease^^ 
Hbhits cried. " When are they to meet?-Hnid where?" 

^Oh! I know no^ng more than fve told yon. But ho¥^fl 
this? — ^sniely, you're not going to leave me?** she said^ with a look 
of tender reproach as her husband rose to depart 

^I must tear myself away, sweetheart^" he repUed. ^^I am 
obliged to wait on my master during supper. As soon as he sets 
me at liberty PU return." 

'^Tou know where to find me, Tibbits " die said. 

The valet replied that he did, and hurried a^roy, fearful of 
further detention. 

On gaming the inn>-yard, he stood still to reflect, and after a 
moment^s consideration, decided upon seeing Mr« Fairlie in the 
first instance, and acquainting him with his daughter's intended 
flight. With this purpose he shaped his course towards the ball* 
room, and having stated to Mr. Briscoe that he had a message 
of pressing importance to deliver to Mr. Fairlie^ the landlord 
directed him to proceed to the card-room, where he would find 
the object of his search. Mr. Fairlie chanced to be engaged, 
and some little time elapsed before the valet could obtain 
speech with him. Chready astounded by the communication, Mr. 
Fairlie took Hbbits aside, and questioned him dbarply as to how 
he had gained his information. At first the steward seemed 
incredulous, but ere long his uneasiness became manifest. Pro* 
misinpf tiie valet a reward proportionate to tiie service he had 
rendered, he enjoined silence, and dismissed him. Fairiie then 
commenced his investigations, which speedily resulted in the dis- 
covery that his daughter had disappeared — at all events, he ascer- 
tained that a Spanish senora and don had recently quitted the 
baU-room with so much haste as to attract attention. Further 
inquiry showed him that two ladies, whom he could not doubt to 
be Glare and Lucy, had changed dresses behind one of the screens 
in tiie ante-chamber. We have already seen what occurred to 
him in the supper-room, and shall leave him. for iihe present to 
follow Mt. Tibbits. 

Having succeeded in alarming Mr. Fairlie, the valet next 
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betook himself to the coach-house, in order to go through a 
like process with Sir Hugh. On opening the door of the carriage 
he found its two occupants comfortably wrapped up in their 
blankets, and snoring away as if in emulation of each other. Hold- 
ing the lantern to the old baronet's face, he gave him so vigorous 
a shake that he soon wakened him. Alarmed by the light, and 
not comprehending where he was, Sir Hugh roared out, " Thieves I 
thieves !" and at the same time endeavouring to spring from the 
seat and becoming entangled in the blanket, he fell upon the still 
slumbering chaplain, whose outcries were instantly added to his 
own. Half suflfocated by the weight imposed upon him, and 
fancying he was about to be murdered. Parson Chedworth 
seized Sir Hugh by the ears, and buffeted him soundly. The 
old baronet replied in the same style, and the conflict might have 
been of some duration if the valet had not interposed, and by 
thrusting forward the lantern, enabled the combatants to dis- 
tinguish each other's features. Great was the chaplain's surprise 
and dismay to find whom he had been cuffing so heartily; while 
Sir Hugh was no less amazed. However, the old baronet's wrath 
was speedily turned into another channel when he learnt from 
Tibbits that his son and daughter were actually present at the 
masked ball. The chaplain strove to pour oil on the troubled waters, 
but in vain. Sir Hugh got out of the coach, and without stopping 
to put on his coat, or remove his nightcap, went in search of some 
of his own servants, and proceeding to the inn-kitchen as the most 
likely place to hear of them, found his coachman there playing at 
cribbage with Tom Haddocks, the head ostler, and a couple of 
grooms. Beccles stared at seeing his master in such a strange 
guise, and thought he must have become suddenly demented; and 
he was confirmed in the notion when he received peremptory 
orders to bring out the carriage and put to the horses without a 
moment's delay. 

" What I at this time of night. Sir Hugh?" he remonstrated. 

" Do as I bid you, Beccles," Sir Hugh rejoined, in an authorita- 
tive tone. " Be ready to start in half an hour's time, or you lose 
your place." 

"Well, I'll do my best," the coachman replied, getting up 
sulkily. And followed by Tom Haddocks and the grooms, he re- 
paired to the stables. 
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Shobtly afterwards another extraordinary incident occurred, 
which led Beccles to conclude that his old master was not the only 
one of the family touched in the upper story. 

Scarcely had the coachman and his assistants got out the carriage, 
and cleared it of the blankets and other things left innde it by its 
late occupants, when a tall Spaniard, with a lady under his arm of a 
noble presence, but rather singularly dressed as it appeared to 
Beccles, and whose features were concealed by a mask, came 
quickly up to him, and ordered him to open the door of the 
vehicle without an instant's delay. Greatly amazed, but recog* 
nising Arthur's voice, though the young gentleman's masquerade 
attire had puzzled him at first, Beccles complied, and the lady in- 
stantly sprang into the carriage, and retired to its furthest comer, 
as if anidous for concealment. Arthur bent forward for a moment, 
addressed a few words to her in an under tone, and then closing 
the door, took Beccles out of hearing of the ostler and the grooms, 
and told him to keep careful watch over the young lady, and see 
that she was not molested in any way. 

^^ I have promised her protection, Beccles, and I put her under 
your charge, as 1 know I can rely on you. Search may possibly 
be made for her, but let no one look into the carriage — above all, 
Mr, Fairlie. Take your own way of inducing those fellows to hold 
their tongues," he added, pointing to Tom Maddocks and the 
grooms. 

" But Sir Hugh has ordered me to put to the horses directly. 
Muster Arthur," Beccles remarked. " Must I do it?" 
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^Qf course. Gret ready for starting as quickly as you canj but 
QA no account allow Sir Hugh to enter the carriage till you see 



^Oons, Muster Arthur, that's easily said. But suppose he tmli 
get in, how am I to hinder him?" 

^' Oh ! you'll find out a way of doing it. Make any excuse to 
gain time." 

^^Lord lovee, Muster Arthur, I'd go through fire and water to 
serve you, but I daren't ofiend Sir. Hugh. If s as much as my 
place be worth." 

'^fiest quite easy, Becdes. Til hold you^harmlessj; and reward 
you handsomely into the bazgain. Attend to my orders." 

" Very well, Muster Arthur, I suppose you must have your way. 
But it be sorely against my indination to disobey Sir Hugh." 

**^I1l m^ke it all right, I tell you," Arthur rejoined, walking 
quickly away. 

"^Dang me if I can nndterstand what he'd be at I" Beccles 
thought. ^ Itf s my opinion both fiither and son be cracked!. Well^ 
I suppose I must side wi' young master." 

With this self-communion he returned to the* osder and libe 
grooms, and in pursuance of his intructions^ bound them ovier to 
secrecy in regard to the lady inside the carriage; and while the 
horses were put to, debated with* himself' what had best be done 
under the drcumBtances ; the resdlt of his cogitations being an OTder 
to Tom Maddocks to mount the box^ and hold himself iin readiness 
to drive ofi) when he, Beccles, diould grre Mm the hint Mad- 
docks had just got up, and taken l!he whip in hand, when Mr. 
Fairlie, accompanied by Bellairs, Chassemouche^ and a Enk-boy, 
bearing a flambeau, suddenly burst into the inn-yard. The unusiml 
spectacleat such an hour of a travelling-carriage, withhorses attached 
to it, naturally attracted the steward's attention, anc^ addressing 
Beccles, he asked what was the meaning of hns mastei's sudden 
departure. Receiving no very satis&ctory answer to the inquiry^ 
he ordered the coachman to open the carriage door. 

*' What for, sir?" Beccles demanded, sulkily. 

^ Because I suspect some one is concealed within. Thalfb aioogh 
for you." 

"No, it isn't Tm sure Sir Hugh would never allow you to 
set foot in his carriage, and while I can raise a hand to prevent 
it you never shall." 
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'" ^Akf flis &it dbrr xi a lady in Ae coche — I iee her quite 
plain/' Chassemouche exekimed. He haA anatehed Itbe fboBrbeaii 
&>m tlxelmlr-BoyaiBG! ran to diecptler'&dte of the enriaige* 

^'Ifs only Mrs. Pinchbeck/' Beccles dionted. ^1 won't hove 
herdbturbed." 

^^Be off, you meddling hound," Maddocks cried, cutting at the 
Frendanan with his whip. 

'Ah! flBierebleur doyoadkie strilB'mer^GhaBseBfomAw'eried. 
And he horied the flambeau al ibe osder, who luckily avoided the 
daagerous mradle^ sad retaliated willi a fizrAerappfiostioa of die 
whip to the TvsoAaiBsfe shouldenr. The touch Ml iota a litfle 
pool, and became extinguMied, leaving afl in darknear aa belbiG. 

^Gome, siirah P" Faiilie cried, ''I w31 be trifled withno longer. 
I am sure my daughter is in the carriage. You had better be 
reasonable. I have the means of enforcing obedienee to my orders, 
and rely upon it I will use them." 

^Onee more Z tdl you, Mnsta* Fairii^ you diafl never set foot 
in my master's carriage — and now you're amnvered, sir:" 

At this juncture, a sEght diversion was occasioned by the ap- 
pearance of two other actors on the^ scene, the foremost of whom 
was Sir Hugh Poynings. The old baronet suddenly issued' from 
the side-door of the hotel, and was followed by hi» chaplain. 

« What's aU this?" exclaimed Sir Hugh. ^GddsKfe'r are you 
going to take my carriage by storm?" 

" It may put an end to this unseemly altercation. Sir Hugh," 
Mr. Fairlie said, '^if I inform you that I am in search of my 
daughter/' 

^^Precraely my own case, m — I am* in sear<A of mine; I saw 
her quit the ball just now wiffi that young procBtgal — Gage Mon- 
thermer, and Pve lost all traces* of her.*" 

"I shall' be happy to aid you in your quest, Sir Hugh, if 
you will first oblige me by a sight of &e lady inside yout 
carriage." 

" I didn^ know there was* a tdy inaffe it," the old baronet 
rejoined. *^ Who is she, Beccles ?"^ 

" Tve already told Muster Fairlie ft be Mrs. Pinchbeck, but he 
won't believe me, and wants to get in and satbfy himself. I 
know your honour won't permit it." 

«• Well, I don't know what to say,** Sir Hugh rgomed. ^J£ it 
be Mrs. Knchbeck, there can be no harm in her getting out.** 
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" Oons, your honour," Beccles exclaimed, " I didn't expect you 
to knock under to the like of Muster Fairlie." 

" Bjiock under ! rascal — Vd have you to know that a Poynings 
never yet knocked under." 

" So Tve always heard say. Sir Hugh; but this looks woundy 
Uke it." 

^^ Really, Sir Hugh, the impertinence of this fellow is past all 
endurance, and I wonder you can tolerate it," Mr. Fairlie remarked, 
in a bland tone. " I am sorry to put you to any trouble, but I 
am sure you will excuse me under the circumstances. If you will 
get into the carriage, and assure me from your own observation 
that the person inside is not my daughter, I shall be perfectly 
satisfied. I think I may venture to ask thus much of your polite- 
ness." 

" Well, I see no objection to that, 'sir," the old baronet re- 
plied. 

And he approached the carriage, but Beccles planted himself 
sturdily before the door. 

" Your honour don't do it," he said, doggedly. 

" Don't do what, rascal? Zounds 1 will you dare oppose me?" 

"Your honour shan't demean yourself by obeying Muster 
Fairlie. Tm too trusty a servant to let my master be cajoled by 
his flummery. Let him and me settle it." 

"You must be drunk, fellow, to act in this way," the old 
baronet roared. 

"Your pardon. Sir Hugh," Fairlie interposed — "the man is 
sober enough, but is evidently bent on thwarting me, and takes 
this cunning means of doing so. But it shall not succeed. I am 
now satisfied that my suspicions are correct. Allow me to deal 
with him? "Will you listen to reason, sirrah?" he demanded, in 
a stem tone, of Beccles. " I ask you for the last time." 

"My answer's the same as before," the coachman rejoined. 
" Now, Tom," he roared to Maddocks, " drive on." 

The whip resounded, and in another instant the lumbering 
vehicle was in motion. As Mr. Fairlie saw it move off he uttered 
an exclamation of rage, and felt inclined to knock down his 
audacious opponent, but some fears of the consequences perhaps 
restrained him. As to Sir Hugh, in spite of his anger he could 
not help laughing at this unexpected termination of the dispute. 
No one doubted that the carriage would be speedily stopped, and 
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most of the party followed it as it rolled out of the inn-yard. 

By this time, a large portion of the assemblage which we have 
described as congregated in front of the Angel had dispersed. 
Sdll, there was a considerable crowd near the door of the hotel, 
while numerous carriages were drawn up on the opposite side of 
the square. Besides these, there were sedan-chairs in abundance, 
and around the latter were collected groups of footmen, chairmen, 
and link-boys, smoking, drinking, and otherwise amusing them- 
selves. As Sir Hugh's enormous travelling-carriage came rum- 
bling into the square it astonished all beholders. No one could 
conceive what had brought it out at that time of night. The 
shouts raised by Mr. Fairlie and the others of ^ Stop it I — stop 
it !" were echoed by a himdred voices, and even if Haddocks had 
intended going further, he could not have got beyond the portal 
of the hotel. 

Just as he pulled up, half a dozen lacqueys, in the gorgeous 
Monthermer livery, rushed down the steps, and posted themselves 
on dther side of the door of the vehicle. Mr. Briscoe followed 
them almost immediately, and ordered Maddocks to descend from 
the box. While Mr. Fairlie was struggling with the crowd, try-, 
ing to get up to l^e carriage, and wondering what was about to 
happen, to his infinite astonishment he beheld Gkge issue forth 
from the hotel, with a lady under his arm, masked and enveloped 
in a black domino. Behind them came a smart little page, whose 
white satin habiliments were partially concealed by a cloak. Un- 
like the other two, Monthermer wore no vizard, and his features 
were therefore fully distinguishable by the torchlight. A large 
roquelaure was thrown over hb shoulders. 

As Grage hastily descended the steps with his fair companion, 
the coach door was opened by the lacquey nearest it, and in another 
moment the lady and her page were inside, and the door closed 
upon them. All this was the work of a few seconds, but brief as 
was the space, it sufficed to show Fairlie that the coach was 
tenanted by another lady — ^most likely, his daughter. He re- 
doubled his efibrts to press through the throng, but in vain. As 
a last resource, he shouted to Gage, but the young gentleman 
took no notice of him, being otherwise occupied. 

Mounting with unwonted activity to the seat lately vacated by 
Maddocks, Gage snatched up the reins and applied the whip to 
the horses with such good will, that they instantly started ofi^at a 
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giDop. Fne camse -mm now made for ^ nttflisg i^ieliide \>j^ 

And cTimring, ii speediij diasppearad. &x Huj^ tune 
ip j«Bl WB the Goaeh had stazted, and langhed aa lieastUj as iha 
tail of the bjafeaiidfiES^ 1 ^}] I^aizlie jnade <1^*«t iKteer .hia tone. 

^ Axe yoaannaan ibait yoiir dangliteis goiiey Sir JEEogk?" PaLdie 
and. ^SheiBiiBddeiilte.oBnaagin wnd ao ia mine.** 

^Mydmgfaterl Wintl liaahe.danBd^4aac7l»r0ff? 'SUoodi 
ImzBt gbe einae inatandj. A «oadiI-*-a «oadli!^ Bst thou^ 
lihaie imanpientytiftveluGleBatliaiiSyaioi one atiziied at dascalL 

''Qt^s iBiEf: finlft fliat <fciii kaa fa appta aa d * ax.'' Aiftfaur ^saedm 
eomittg up. '^ But PH npaor ttbe eisxir. As aoon aa nqr lusae 
18 saddled m folbv HieBB.^ 

^ Ycea aham^ jge ainne/' IBir. .EazrUe a£d. ^ A iioiae inataflidjr, 
Briscoe." 

^ And aabtbv £» a^"" air Hi^h floaaed. ^ Welt all start in 
pBZBSKt Bntaoondal I mnft {>«t ^caa mj ooai;, aad geiiaqfiBdlf a 
Htde in order for the cliaae. If Gage riu»ildl)reak litB aasok in 
going down thatt hathmBi hSEL ivithont a drag, it ironld ame iam 
r%lit^--^nt liim iHbat avonld beoon^ 
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THB DEBT 07 HairOUS» iSTD HOW IT WAS PAID. 

Thbbb voKTBSluwe elifmsd. A long tetm m the £& of our 
fitfi-goiag iien. In three mondtt lie could squander ewsyss xench 
moMejr, end eommil; as ixuuiy IbUieB^ as other and «lover £6ik 
caald teontKure io ido in as many years. In three jnoothi^ bj a 
hieky hit, sone peopb haoe made a &rtiine: in ihe same i^iaee 
of iane Gage fonad it equally easy to apend one. 

Hiree nondis then haire gone by: tlu»e months of nnheardfcf 
extxasraganee and anste*— of riot, pcofligBey, c^iaastioa. 

Ifaese three laonths hxve been paased in town, in the society of 
rakesy gaaifaieis, and other ministers to soHisalled |deasare. I^iey 
have been passed in wi eternal Tound of dissipalaon. No^anae— 
no Testoaint^-HeFer onwards at the aame headloi^ paee. 

£ach day has bxDs^t aonse fiesh amuaement--soia(ie new excite- 
ment. Eadi di^ haa been rnadced by aome act of SoXLj or pro- 
fiiBio»-<^by aooae nad frolic, aoibiidled excess, or piece of aeaxoeljF- 
conoeivaile prodigality. 

]E!acli night haa been apent in debasning orgies-— in iflie gambling 
Qsdinaiiei^ in -scoaiing 4ihe ateeets, in conflicts with iJW'wateL 

The tmp of ideasure has been drained to AeTexy drags. The 
si^posed JnexhauatiMB pmae of Fartanatps is ahBost«aiptied> The 
raoe is^neaily run. 

At &at Tiew, it aeeau aeaieeiy tsrediUe that any person in hii 
senses ahodd ba gniity xif iStno tmtxageoas follies and. wionB ex- 
uea a ua wg latwe imputed to o«r heio; liieinoiasD, aswehaTealwaya 
aHBu L'm ad that he iwta not destitate of good qualitiea. Bat the good 
inhim^vasiiowQwenaaeieEedbyevxL TKelding toiwwphatiaps afrfl 
hinds, he had &ttsiL His wodthy whidi, propedy aBafl,«aii]d haai» . 
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given him a proud position, and enabled him to perform a thou- 
sand beneficent and worthy actions, had proved a bane instead of a 
blessing. It served to enervate his nature and corrupt his prin- 
ciples; rendering him a mark for the parasite, the sharper, and their 
harpy train. Indolent, luxurious, profuse, he was content at first to 
purchase pleasures ; but as these palled, from repetition and over- 
indulgence, he sought excitement in play, and what in the com- 
mencement had been mere distraction, became in the end an all- 
engrossing passion. He could not exist without cards and dice — 
and though his immense losses at the gaming-table might have 
operated as a check, they incited him to go on. He was not with- 
out moments of compunction — indeed of remorse — ^but he banished 
these feelings as quickly as they arose. Of late, he had begun 
to drink deeply, and when inflamed with wine, he committed 
frantic excesses. By such a course of conduct, if he accomplished 
nothing else, he fully achieved the grand point of his ambition, 
which was to be accounted the greatest rake of the day. His 
unbounded extravagances had long been the talk of the town ; 
and his wild freaks gained him an unenviable notoriety. Still, 
though his speedy downfal was predicted on all hands, he main- 
tained his position, for his debts of honour were duly discharged. 
Whether his less honourable debts were paid with equal punc- 
tuality was of small concern — except to his creditors. 

With the fair syren, whose charms had enslaved him, and whose 
extravagance had contributed in no slight degree to his ruin, Gage 
continued wildly infatuated as ever; more so, perhaps, for since 
he had been unable to gratify her caprices to the same extent as 
formerly, she made it evident that she cared little for Mm, and 
her manifest indifference, so far from diminishing his passion, in- 
creased it almost to frenzy. He became furiously jealous of her, 
and as she frequently, from the mere pleasure of tormenting him, 
encouraged the attentions of some, presumptuous coxcomb, more 
than one duel resulted from her heartless conduct. Little recked 
Mrs. Jenyns that her lover thus jeopardised his life on her account. 
She laughed when told of the hostile meetings in which he had 
been engaged, and vowed they gave her 6clat. <xage now made 
the discovery— but too late to profit by it — ^that the beautiful 
actress was totally without heart. Not only did she not love him 
now, but she had never loved him. . This he understood ; yet his 
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insane passion remained incura1)le. The Circe had thoroughly 
bewitched him. Once^ and once only^ since he had been first 
entangled, had an opportunity occurred to him of breaking the 
fetters of the enchantress. This was immediately after the memo* 
rable masked ball at Bury Saint Edmund's, when for a few days 
he regained his freedom, and yielding to better influences, shunned 
her banefol society. But ere a week had gone by, he was again 
at her feet ; and though the fair conqueror was willing to forgive, 
she took care that her clemency should not be too easily obtained, 
and exacted pledges for future obedience. It is possible that Gage 
might at this time have succeeded in wholly estranging himself 
from her, if she had not had a secret and powerful ally in Fairlie« 
It was chiefly owing to his instrumentality that the ill-starred 
reconciliation was effected. Thenceforward the syren maintained 
her sway. 

Hitherto, Mr. Fairlie had answered all his reckless employer's 
pecuniary demands upon him — not without feigned remonstrances, 
certainly — ^nor without cent, per cent, interest for the loans, and 
sufficient security for repayment; but he had already begun to 
debate with himself how soon matters ought to be brought to an 
end. The mine was ready to explode, and the train had but to be 
fired. The steward waited for the fitting moment to apply the 
match, and meanwhile, like a skilful engineer, took every precau- 
tion to ensure himself from damage. 

By this time the position of the two had become reversed, 
Fairlie was master; Monthermer dependent. Gage's estates in 
Suffolk were all mortgaged — mortgaged, it would seem, past re* 
demption — and the real owner of Monthermer Castle, though 
he had not as yet asserted his claim to it, was Felix Fairlie 
More than this, all Monthermer's sumptuous furniture, magnifi- 
cent plate, pictures, equipages, stud of horses, everything, in short, 
of value, once belonging to him, had been pledged to Fairlie, and 
could be seized by the rapacious steward whenever he chose. 

Still Gage went on recklessly as ever, and kept up the same 
gay and gallant exterior. His horses and equipages were still the 
admiration of all who beheld them in Piccadilly or the Park; 
and not one of the fops to be met on the Mall or in Saint James's- 
street was distinguished by greater richness or taste of apparel. 
His entertainments at his mansion in Dover-street were still mag- 

M 
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nSicent, and of his numerous retinue of attendants not one liad 
been discharged. Most of thes^ seeing how matters were going 
on^ had taken good care of themselvesi It is true that some of 
the tradesmen whom our prodigal hero honoured with his custom, 
having received private information as to the state of his affairs, 
had become rather clamorous for payment^ but Mr. Fairlie had 
hitherto taken care that Gage should not be personally annoyed 
by duns. 

Having thus shown how the last three months had been spent by 
our hero, we shall proceed with his history. 

One morning, towards the end of July, a party of yoimg men, 
most of them richly attired, but of very dissolute appearance, were 
breakfasting at a rather late hour in the large room of White's 
Chocolate House, in Saint James's-street. Some few, while sipping 
their chocolate, glanced at the journals of the day, not for the 
purpose of ascertaining what was going on in the political world 
— for they cared little about such information*— but in order 
to pick up a scandalous anecdote or story with which they 
might subsequently divert their acquaintance. Others, and these 
were the noisiest of the company, were recounting their adven- 
tures overnight in the streets and gambHng-houses — ^telling how 
they had scoured High Holbom and Chancery-lane, and broken 
the windows of those old rogues the lawyers Abiding in or near 
that thoroughfare ; how they had bravely battled with the watch, 
what tremendous blows they had given and received — in proof of 
which latter assertion the plaisters on their pates were exhibited ; 
how they had been captured, and rescued as th^ were being 
haled by the constables and their myrmidons to the round-house ; 
and how in the end they had come off victoriously, widi a vast 
quantity of trophies in the shape of smashed lanterns, disabled 
rattles, and splintered constables' staves. 

The person to whom these roystering blades owed their de- 
liverance from the minions of the law was no other than Gage 
Monthermer, who came up most opportunely with another band 
of scourers from Long-acre and Drury-lane, and speedily put the 
watchmen to rout. Gage, it appeared, had been drinking deeply 
and "roaring handsomely'' — in other words, he had been creating 
terrible disturbances in the quarters which he and his inebriali^ 
companions had visited. 
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And here wc may as well explain, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, that the young bloods of the time> after a hard 
drinking-bout, were wont to amuse themselves and cool their 
heated brains by scouring the streets, and insulting and mal- 
treating every decent person they encountered. Occasionally, 
with frantic yells, which they termed "roaring," they would 
burst into the taverns, clear them of their guests, and then 
proceed to trounce and kick the waiters. Daubing over signs, 
wrenching oflF knockers, breaking windows, extinguishing street- 
lamps, and tripping up chairmen, were among the mildest frolics 
of these jovial gentlemen. Long ere this. Gage had earned so much 
distinction amongst the scourers, or Mohocks, as they delighted 
to be called, that by common consent he had been elected their 
chief. Gage was proud of the title, and naturaUy enough attri- 
buted his election to his eminent merits as a scourer ; but there 
was another reason, though this was not put forward, which had in- 
fluenced the Mohocks in their choice of a leader. Such pranks as 
they played were not to be committed altogether with impunity. 
Some one must pay the piper, and who so able to do it as Gage? 
Our hero soon discovered, that if it was a fine thing (as surely it was) 
to be chief of the scourers, it was rather expensive work to main- 
tain the position ; and that to mend all the windows broken by 
his followers, re-gild and re-paint the signs they had disfigured, 
and find new knockers for the doors they had injured — to say 
nothing of fees to watchmen and others, as well as plaisters for broken 
heads — he soon discovered, we say, that these things, when of con- 
stant recurrence, and coming upon himself alone, cost a trifle. 

Many of Gage's nocturnal exploits were recounted with infinite 
zest by the young bloods we have described, and great admiration 
was expressed at his courage and skill ; all agreeing that he well 
deserved to be their leader, and only regretting that he could not 
hold the post much longer. 

Seated at a table, somewhat removed from the rest of the com^ 

pany, were four personages whom we first met at Monthermer 

Castle, and who at that time professed the strongest regard for its 

wealthy owner. To listen to their discourse, it would seem that the 

warmth of their friendship must have considerably abated. As to 

assisting Gage in his hour of need, such an idea never for a moment 

entered their heads: if it bad, they would have scouted it at 

m2 
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once, as errant folly. From the time when we first encountered 
them up to the present moment, these ingrates had never lost 
sight of their dupe. It was not their fault that, towards the 
end of his career, (jage had fallen into the hands of a lower grade 
of cheats. They had warned him, but he would not take counsel. 
When he could lose his money like a gentleman — ^lose it to gentle* 
men-^why should he play with common rooks at a gaming* 
ordinary — knaves who used false dice and cramped boxes ? Was 
there ever such a bubble I 

These four personages, it will be guessed, were Sir Randal de 
Meschines, Beau Freke, Lord Melton, and Brice Bunbury. Hark 
to their discourse. 

^^ Then you think it is all up with our friend, eh. Sir Randal ?" 
Brice Bunbury remarked. 

*^ I am quite sure of it,^' the young baronet replied. " He lost 
five hundred pounds to me, two nights ago, at hazard, and when I 
applied to Fairlie for the money yesterday, it was refused." 

^^ Humph ! that looks suspicious indeed I " Brice exclaimed. 
^^ Hitherto all his debts of honour have been paid." 

^^ He paid me a thousand pounds last week," Beau Freke ob- 
served, with a smile. ^^ I have not played with him since. Old 
Fairlie gave me a hint when he.handed over the money, and I have 
acted upon it." 

<< FairUe cautioned me at the same time,'' Sir Randal said. 

^^Then you must put up with the loss with patience," Brice 
remarked. ^^You should not harve played under such circum- 
stances." 

^^ I don't mean to lose the money. He muBt pay me." 

^^ How the deuce is he to manage it, if Fairlie has stopped the 
supplies ?" Lord Melton said. ^^ He owes me a small bet of a few 
hundreds, but I consider it gone." 

" Your lordship will act as you think proper," Sir Randal re- 
joined ; " but I mean to be paid." 

" Again, I ^ask — ^how ?" Lord Melton said. 

" You will see, if you remain here till two o'clock," Sir Randal 
returned, with a laugh. Then taking out his watch, he added, 
^ You won't have to wait long. It only wants a quarter of an 
hour of the time." 

As these words were uttered, a young gentleman at an adjoining 
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table^ who up to this moment had been apparently occupied with a 
newspaper, looked up, and glanced at the speaker. He did not^ 
however, attract Sir Bandal's notice. 

*^ I will tell you what I have done, and you will then judge 
what is likely to occur," pursued the young baronet, coldly, " I 
have despatched a note to Gage acquainting him with the fiElilure 
of my application to Fairlie — and reminding him that the debt is a 
debt of honour. I have told him I shall be here at the hour I have 
just named, and expect to receive the money." 

^^ He will send an excuse," Brice said. 

" No, he will not," Sir Randal rejoined. " He knows I will take 
no excuses. Were he to fail me, I would publicly proclaim him a 
defaulter, and then his reputation as a man of honour would be for 
ever blasted." 

^^ Scoundrel I" ejaculated the listener, under his breath. 

" My opinion therefore is, that the money will be forthcoming," 
Sir Randal continued. ^^Notwithstanding old Fairlie's protesta^ 
tions to the contrary, I am sure this small sum may be screwed 
out of him." 

<<Egad, I don't consider five hundred pounds a small sum," 
Brice remarked. ^^ I wish to goodness I possessed as much. But 
I hope you won't proceed to extremities with Gage. Recollect 
how much you have got out of him — and how often you have 
feasted with him." 

^*I don't care," the young baronet rejoined. " I must be paid. 
Let me see," he added, again consulting bis watch — " ten minutes 
to two." 

"By Jove I I begin to feel quite uneasy," Brice observed, 
rising. ** I shall be off." 

" Sit down," Sir Randal cried, authoritatively. " I want you to 
be present at the interview." 

" Interview I" Brice exclaimed, reluctantly complying with the 
injunction. " Do you think he will come in person ?" 

" Not a doubt of it." 

" The best thing Gage can do to repair his fallen fortunes will 
be to marry a rich heiress," Beau Freke remarked. 

" Where is he to find her ?" Lord Melton laughed. 

" Fairlie's daughter, if she would have him, would be the thing 
just now." 
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^^ Poh ! poh ! old Fairlie would not now consent to tne match — 
much as he once desired it^" Brice said. 

" A truce to jesting on this subject, gentlemen, if you please," 
Sir Randal interposed. ^^ Fairlie has promised me his daughter in 
marriage." 

^^Tou!" the beau ejaculated. ^^ Why, he has given me a like 
promise.*' 

" With the view of sowing discord between you,*' Brice said ; 
^^ but don't let him succeed in his purpose. For my part, I wish 
Gage could win her. It would set him on his legs again." 

^^ I tell you he has no chance," Sir Randal cried, impatiently. 
^^ Fairlie knows too well what he is about to wed her to such an 
irreclaimable spendthrift." 

**Well, then, there is Lucy Poynings," Brice suggested — "a 
charming ^rl — far prettier, to my fancy, than Clare Fairlie. If he 
will promise to reform, and retire to the country, he may persuade 
her to accept him." 

^^ Pshaw, she has been long cured of her silly attachment to 
him," Sir Randal replied. ^^ Gage and myself have often met her 
at Ranelagh, Marylebone Gardens, and other places, and she would 
not even look at him." 

"Apropos of Clare and Lucy, do you remember how he drove 
off with them both in Sir Hugh Poyninga^s travelling carriage, 
after the masquerade at Bury?" Beau Freke observed. 

"Ha! ha! ha!" Brice roared, "what a laugh we had at that 
droll adventure! It might have been no laughing matter, 
though, to Grage. Ten to one he had broken his neck when he 
upset the coach in galloping down that steep hill. It was lucky 
the poor girls inside were uninjured. But they must have been 
confoundedly frightened, as well as terribly shaken. Do you 
recollect the woeful appearance they all presented when they were 
brought back to the Angel? The only lively one amongst them 
was little Lettice Rougham, and she had lost none of her spirit. 
Odd, that her father should come up just in time to rescue 
them all from their peril, and get Gage from under the horses' 
feet, or most assuredly he would have had his brains dashed 
out." 

" Supposing him to have any, which may admit of a doubt," 
laughed Sir Randal 
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*^ Welly I &iicied that night's adventure had wrought a great 
change in his character," Brice ccmlanued. ^ For a few days^ on 
his return to town, he seemed disposed to torn over a new leaf, 
and not to be over fond of our society. Things, liowever, soon 
eame round, and he Tesumed his old habits." 

^^ For that we have chiefly to thank Mr. Fairlie," Lord Melton 
remarked. 

"Yes — because we were necessary to him," Beau Freke re- 
joined. "I idiall never forget his alarm when, for a brief space, 
he reaUy believed that Grage was about to reform. He thouglit 
his prize would be snatched from him. Mrs. Jenyns, who had 
been cast ofl^ had to be reinstated without delay." 

" That was to counteract a purer influence which had begun to 
tell upon the dupe," Bnoe said. " If Gage had been left alone 
for another week he would have married Lucy Poynings— that is, 
if she would have had him — and then he would have bidden adieu 
for ever to Mr. Fairlie, and to some other of his obliging friendsJ" 

^^ jifot soloud," Beau Freke said; "I fancy the person at that 
table, who appears to be a stranger here, is listening to us." 

^' Well, unless he is a friend of Monthermer's he can have heard 
nothing to interest him," Lord Melton laughed. " We have been 
talking of no one else." 

More than once, the young man referred to had cast an indig- 
nant glance at the speakers, and seemed about to interrupt their 
discourse. But he now took up the newspaper again, and seemed 
occupied with it. 

^^It is two o'clock!" Sir Randal exclaimed. "He won't 

come." 

" You are wrong, — he is here," Brice Bunbury cried. "I wish 

I could vanish," he added to himsdf. 

: As the exclamations were uttered, Grage entered the room, and 
after returning the salutations of such of the company as greeted 
him, he passed on towards Sir BandaL His habiliments, though 
rich, were slightly disordered, and he looked more rakish than 
heretofore. His laced cravat was carelessly arranged, his pe- 
ruke dishevelled, and his features haggard and worn by de- 
bauchery ; while, despite his effi>rts to conceal it, there was a 
'visible embarrassment in his manner. As he approached the table 
dt which his quondam friends were seated, Brice sprang forward 
to meet him, and pressed his hand with affected warmth. Beau 
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Freke and Lord Melton were cordial enough in manner — ^but Sir 
Randal made no advance^ and merely bowed stiffly. 

^^ I knew you would be punctual, Monthermer," he said. " I 
told our friends so." 

" I must beg you to accept my apology, Sir Randal," Gage re- 
plied. " I am extremely sorry to disappoint you, but Fairlie will 
not make the required advance. Such a paltry sum can be of no 
consequence to youl — will pay you in a few days." 

" You will pardon me, Mr. Monthermer," Sir Randal replied, 
^' if I remind you of what I intimated in my letter, that this is a 
debt of honour, and must be repaid on pain of forfeiture of your 
character as a gentleman." 

*^ Oh ! yes, — that is quite understood. I will pay it — I mean to 
pay it — only give me a few days. I am a good deal harassed at 
this moment." 

" Your perplexities are not likely to decrease, sir, and I cannot 
therefore grant you further delay." 

^^But 'sdeath! what am I to do. Sir Randal?" Grage qried. 
" How am I to raise the money ?" 

" Ay, that's just it — that's precisely what Lord Melton said," 
Brice interposed. "What the deuce is he to do to raise the 
money?" 

" You should have thought of this before," Sir Randal said. 

" Will you lend me the amount for a few days, Freke ? " Gage 
said to the beau, who, however, shook his head, and expressed his 
regrets at being compelled to decline. " Will you oblige me, my 
lord ? " Monthermer added, appealing with equal ill-success to the 
sporting nobleman. " I suppose it is in vain to ask you ? " he con- 
cluded, addressing Brice Bunbury. 

" You shouldn't need to ask twice, if I had the money, Mon- 
thermer," Brice replied. " I'd lend it you with all the pleasure in 
Hfe." 

" Then I must positively throw myself upon your good nature 
to hold me excused for a few days longer. Sir Randal," Gage said 
to the young baronet. *^ You must take my word, as a gentleman^ 
for the payment of the money." 

*^ I will not take it," Sir Randal rejoined, insolently. 

" How ! " Gage exclaimed, starting, and involuntarily laying his 
hand upon his sword. " This is the first time I have been 
doubted. I must have satisfaction for this affront." 
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" Pay me the money, and I will give you satisfaction, Mr. Mon- 
thermer. But do not imagine I will cross swords with any man of 
tarnished honour — and such you will be held when once I pro- 
claim you a defaulter." 

" Tarnished honour !" Gage cried, in a voice of anguish. " Can 
such an opprobrious term be applied to me ? Have I no friend 
left?" 

"Apparently not," said the young man described as seated 
at an adjoining table, and who, as he came forward, proved 
to be Arthur Poynings. "I will lend you the money you re- 
quire," he added, placing a pocket-book in Gage's hands. " Pay 
this honourable gentleman," he cried, with scornful emphasis, and 
regarding Sir Randal' with supreme contempt. 

" I will not take the money thus offered," Sir Randal exclaimed. 

" By Heaven ! you shall take it," Gage cried, opening the pocket- 
book, and forcing the bank-notes it contained upon the young 
baronet. " Count them, sir — count them in the presence of these 
gentlemen, for I will not trust your word. Huzza ! my honour is 
saved. Arthur, I am for ever beholden to you." 

" Gratitude is all your friend is likely to get, Monthermer, so it 
is veil to be lavish of it," Sir Randal said. " Mr. Arthur Poynings, 
you will have an. account to settle with me. It is not the first 
time we have met — ^but if you will afford me another opportunity, 
I promise you it shall be the last." 

" I refuse your challenge. Sir Randal," Arthur said. 

« Refuse it, sir ! " . 

" Ay, utterly refuse it — on the ground that you are a sharper— 
and as such I will everywhere denounce you." 

Scarcely were these words out of Arthur's mouth, than Sir 
Randal's sword . sprang from its sheath, and he would have 
attacked young Poynings if Gage had not seized him by the 
throat, and hurled him forcibly backwards. 

In an instant the whole room was in confusion. All the rest of 
the company arose, and rushed to the scene of strife. Sir Randal 
was so furiously exasperated, that, fearful of mischief ensuing, 
Beau Freke and Lord Melton judged it prudent to get him away, 
and with difficulty succeeded in removing him. When order was 
at last restored. Gage looked about for Arthur, to renew his thanks 
to him for his opportune assistance, but the young man had dis- 
appeared. 
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WBOWJXQ UDW UBS. JZHYKS TOC»: A. P££P DTTO lOt. PAIKEJE'S 8XBONG-B0X; AKD 

WHAT SHE GOT BT DOING SO. 

Mb.7aibli£ was alane in a spacious apartment in Monthermer's 
magnificent mansion in Doyer-street. We call the house Mbn- 
thermei^s — ^but only by courtesy — for in reality it belonged to the 
present occupant of the chamber. The ijoom we propose to in- 
tpect lay at the back^ on the ground-floor, and opened upon a 
garden, in which tliere were some fine trees, now of course in iull 
foliage, eince it was summer season. Between the lofty windows 
and the table at which the steward was seated stood a screen, so 
that he could not be overlooked from without. The trees inter- 
cepted the sunshine, and the tall screen further darkened the cham- 
ber, and gave it a gloomy air. The furniture, too, was dingy, and 
the walls — ^where not occupied with bookcases — were hung with 
choice pictures, chiefly of the Dutch school. It was, in fact, the 
library, or study, and had been the favourite retreat of the Honour- 
able Sackville Spencer, the former possessor of the house, who used to 
pass many hours of each day witHn it in the society of his beloved 
authors. All the rest of the mansion had been newly and splen- 
didly furnished by Oage at the time of its purchase, but this room 
was allowed to remain in its original state to please Fairlie, who 
made choice of it for his own occupation. Here he passed as many 
hours daily as the lettered Sackville Spencer had been wont to 
pass, but in veiy different studies. Our steward, it will be Teadily 
conceived, made but slight acquamtancewith the poets, philosophers, 
and divines, by whom he was surromided. He had no greater taste 
for art than fw: literature. He might sometimes ixmdescend to 
iook at the pictures ; but he rarely, if -ever, noticed the marble 
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basts on the pedestals, whose >oolid gaze Bsemed to Tegard him 
as an intruder on their BanctoBiT. TEhe only hool» that en- 
grossed him were aooonnt-books, while the 'sole objeet on the 
walls that he deemed worthy of attention waa a plan of Monther- 
mer's SnfiEblk property. Whenerer he had a 'few minutes to 
spare, or sought relaxation from his self-imposed toils, he would 
{dant Jumself before this map, and tracing out with his finger 
the boundaries of jKxne particular ^lot of land, would consider 
whether any .^ange^ beneficial to himself (for he now regarded 
himself as owner of the estates^ coald be e&cted. In &ct, he 
was Always making what he considered improvements in the pro- 
perty*, without the slightest zegard to the wishes or conTenience 
of the tenaaxts ; offeriag in this respect, as in all odiers, a notable 
contrast to old Squire Warwick. There was little ^Ise worth re- 
poiarking in the room ; hut we may just mention, that on '^e left 
of the fireplace was a deep closet, the door of which now stood 
partially open; while beyond the closet, and nearer the garden, 
was a side door, caommunifjating by a short passage with an ad- 
joining apartment, and forminTa private ent^^ the Ubrary: 
a means of access never used, except by Fairlie himself, or with 
his permission. Wilhin reach of the steward, at the moment we 
have chosen for intruding on his privacy, was a large strong-box, 
provided with double locks, and secured by broad bands of iron. 
This mysterious-looking chest was ordinarily deported for better 
security in the closet, but had been Inought out on that morning, 
in order to facilitate the examination of certain documents which 
it contained. 

Mr. FairHe had been occupied with liis^oooonnts for tnore than 
five hours, verifying entries iby re&senoe to Touchers and memo- 
randum-books, and casting up long columns of figures. He had 
just brought his labours to an end,^-apparently to his entire satis- 
faction, for as he closed the ponderous ledger and fastened its 
brazen dasps, a tiiumfdiant smile played nipon his countenance. 
He then tuzxied round in his chair, unlocked the strong-box, and 
was in the act of placing a .bundle of papers within it, when the 
side door we have alluded to suddeao&y opened, and admitted 
Mrs. Tenyns. 

The smile on the steward's countenance instant^ faded away, 
^nd gave place to a very different expression* He did not like to 
be disturbed, and showed his displeasure. 
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"What business have you to come in by that door, madam?' 
he exclaimed) sharply. ^^ You know it's against orders. I must 
beg you to withdraw. I am particularly engaged at this moment." 
The pretty actress, however, paid no attention to what he said, 
but springing forward, arrested him before he could shut down the 
lid of the chest. 

"I've often longed to see the contents of that strong-box," 
she cried, "and now I can gratify my curiosity. Whafshere?" 
she added, snatching at some parchments, and carrying them oS 
towards the window. " As I live, a mortgage from Gage de Mon- 
thermer of certain lands and farms in the county of Sufiblk to 
Felix Fairlie for forty thousand pounds ! Why, bless me, Fairlie, 
you don't mean to say you have lent Gage forty thousand pounds ? " 
" Never mind what I've lent him. Give me back the deed." 
*^ Not till I've examined it," she continued. " What does this 
memorandum mean, Fairlie ?" 

" It means that the mortgage-money not being paid when due, 
the power of redemption has been cut off. In plain terms, the 
lands are forfeited to me." 

" Very sharp practice on your part, in sooth, Mr. Fairlie. The 
estates, I conclude, must be worth at least double the sum lent upon 
them ?" 

" Possibly so," the steward replied, drily. 
" Thrice as much, I dare say, would be nearer the mark. Now 
I'll be bound, Fairlie, you have gained nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds by this tran&ction ?" 

" Nonsense ! madam. How absurdly you talk." 
" Not so absurdly, sir. But I've not done yet Lud ha' mercy ! 
here's another mortgage on other lands in Suffolk, — including the 
park and castle !" 

" And here again I've been compelled to foreclose, madam — ^to 
foreclose — d'ye understand ?" 

"To act the Jew I suppose you mean. You say you were 
compelled to take this rigorous course ; but I fancy very little com- 
pulsion was required. In one way or other, you appear to have 
got hold of all poor Monthermer's property." 

" Poor Monthermer !" the steward echoed, with a sneer. " How 
long is it since you began to feel compassion for him ? You had 
no scruple in helping to pluck the pigeon. I can count your 
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gains exactly if I choose — ^but in round numbers I may say that 
you have lightened Monthermer's purse to the tune of some twenty 
thousand pounds." 

" Well, that's a mere trifle compared with your gains, Fairlie. 
Besides, Fve lost all my profits at play." 

" Whose fault is that, pray ? I manage to keep my winnings ; 
and since you desire to know what they are, FU tell you." So 
saying, he took her hand, and directed her attention to the plan 
hanging against the wall. 

^^ Look there, madam« All you behold upon that map is mine 
— those domains — that castle — those villages — those farms — those 
moorlands — those hills — that broad tract stretching from fifteen 
miles inland to the very verge of the German Ocean — all belong 
to me !" 

** What a large landed proprietor you have contrived to make 
yourself, Fairlie I But let me ask you, my good sir — and, since 
nobody is by to hear you except myself, you may answer with sin- 
cerity — do you think all this property has been acquired honestly ?" 

^^Just as honestly as if it had been bought in the ordinary 
way. I have done no more than any one else would have done 
under like circumstances." 

" Oh, fie ! you abominable hypocrite ! Why, if you had not 
played the extortioner with Guge, he would still be as well off 
as any gentleman in Suflblk. For every thousand pounds lent 
him you have exacted three. You are a terrible usurer, Fairlie — 
a perfect Sir Giles Overreach. Pray, are you in funds now ?' 

" If you mean to inquire whether I hold any stock of money 
belonging to Gage, I answer * No.' " 

^^ Then I'm almost afraid it is useless to ask you to cash me 
this order from him — a mere trifle — a few hundreds?" 

" Quite useless. I have closed accounts with Mr. Monthermer, 
and will make no more advances. I am already on the wrong side. 
Henceforth, he must raise money where he can, and how he can. 
He gets no more from me— of that you may rest assured. He 
must pay his debts,— or go to gaol." 

" Go to gaol ! You hard-hearted old wretch !'* 

" I must speak plainly, madam, or you will affect to misunder- 
stand me. Your rich adorer is ruined — absolutely ruined. I re- 
commend you, as a friend, to find another lover — equally wealthy 
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"Accursed jade! what can she have seen?" Fairlie muttered. 
** She must have detected something, or she would not assume so 
bold a front. — ^Well, madam, we have always been good friends, 
and I have no desire to break with you. You shall have this 
thousand pounds. But mind ! not in payment of Gage's order." 

"As you please about that. Provided I get the money I am 
content. I thought you would prove reasonable," she added, with 
a mocking laugh. 

Fairlie made no reply, but sat down to write out a memoran- 
dum. While the actress signed it, he unlocked a drawer, and 
taking from it a pile of bank-notes, handed them to her. 

" You mustn't trouble me again," he said. 

^^ I make no promises," she replied. 

" Mrs. Jenyns," Fairlie remarked, rising, " before we part, let 
me give you a piece of advice. BeEeve me, nothing more is to 
be got from Gage. For your own sake I advise you to leave 
him at once. Indeed, I am surprised you should stay so long." 

" I have no intention of abandoning him at present, Mr. Fairlie. 
I do not think so badly of hia case as you would have me do. He 
may yet come round." 

"Never I His case is hopeless, I tell you," the steward ex- 
claimed, almost fiercely. " If you were inclined to listen to me — 
but I see you are not," he added, checking himself. " Good day, 
madam. Do as you please." 

" I think I ought to tell you how I intend to employ the money 
you have given me so obligingly, Mr. FairUe." 

" I care not how you employ it — in some folly — at the gaming- 
table, no doubt." 

" Five hundred pounds wiU be devoted to the repayment of Mr. 
Arthur Poynings." 

"Zounds! madam. Are you mad?" 

" The other five hundred will be used in an experiment which I 
hope may help to retrieve Gage's fortunes." 

"Retrieve them ! — pay Arthur Poynings! Give me back the 
money. You have obtained it under false pretences. You have 
robbed me." 

But with a loud derisive laugh the actress broke from him, and 
made a rapid exit by the same way she had entered the room. 
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XXVIII. 

FBOM WHICH IT W0T7LD AFFEAB THAT HB. 7AIELIE SOHETDCES PKOMISED KOBE 

THAN HE INTENDED TO f EEFOBH. 

Mr. Fairlie was lugUy incensed* He paced to and fro for 
some time, and had scarcely recovered his equanimity, when 
the door at the lower end of the room was opened, and Pudsey 
entered to announce Sir Randal de Meschines. The baronet was 
close at hand and could not be refused. So, though he would 
willingly have declined to see him, Fairlie put on a gracious aspect, 
and saluting his unwelcome visitor, ofiered him a seat. 

" Of course you have heard what took place at White's yester- 
day, Fairlie?" Sir Randal observed, as soon as they were alone. 
^* Since then, I have sent a friend to young Poynings, but he 
refuses me satisfaction for the insult offered." 

" But you won't let him escape ?" Fairlie cried. 

^' Make yourself easy on that score. I will force him into a 
duel, and then ^" 

^* Run him through the lungs — eh ? Quite right — quite right ! 
I hate the fellow as much as you do, Sir Randal. By-the-by, you 
will be surprised to hear that Mrs. Jenyns is about to repay him 
the money he lent Gage yesterday." 

^^Mrs. Jenyns repay him !" the baronet exclaimed, with unaffected 
astonishment. ^^ I should as soon have expected Gage to pay his 
debts. What's in the wind now? Has she conceived a sudden 
caprice for young Poynings ? If so, I'll nip the amour in the 
bud. Plague take her I Peg is like all the rfist of her fickle 
sex." Then suddenly changing his manner, he added, '^ When is 
this bubble to burst ? Everybody is talking of the occurrence at 
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White's yesterday, and as it is now generally known that Gage 
cannot pay even a debt of honour, all his acquaintance will fight 
shy of him. You appear not to know what's going on outside 
the house, Fairlie. The doors are beset by importunate creditors. 
This state of things cannot endure much longer." 

^^ I don't intend it should. If you will take the trouble to call 
here to-morrow, Sir Randal, and inquire for Mr. Monthermer, you 
will find he has suddenly left town — on urgent business." 

" Oh ! you mean to speed him ofi* into the country — ^to Mon- 
thermer Castle, eh?" 

^^ He shall never set foot inside the Castle again with my con- 
sent; and I don't think his journey is likely to be a long one. 
His first halt will be at the Fleet, where he will probably remain for 
a few months." 

^^ Ha ! ha I ha ! " cried the baronet, laughing at the jest. 

^^ I have planned it all," Fairlie pursued; " his arrest will take 
place this very day. Of course, I shan't appear in the matter, 
but the acting creditor, Mr. Nibbs, is merely my instrument. As 
to the clamorous fellows whom you saw outside the house, not 
one of them will get a farthing. My claims are paramount. They 
can touch nothing." 

^^ Egad, you are a devilish clever fellow, Fairlie. I have an infinite 
respect for you. And now, .since you are fully in a position to 
carry out our arrangement respecting your daughter, it is time 
to bring it before you." 

^^Nay, Sir Randal, it is premature to touch upon it now. 
Whatever I may be in reality, I am not yet ostensibly master of 
tiie property. Once in possession, I shall be willing to listen to 
your proposals." 

<< My proposals I 'Sdeath I sir, I have gone beyond proposals. 
The affair is settled. I require fulfilment of our compact." 

^^ Fulfilled it shall be in due time. Sir Randal Why should 
yoii doubt me?" 

" Because — but no matter — ^I won't be left in any uncertainty. 
I must be satisfied your daughter will accept me." 

^^ You will onlj defeat your object by precipitancy. Sir Randal. 
I must have time to prepare her. She has been very ill of late 
— ^veiy ill indeed^— and I have been so much ^igaged in winding 

K 
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up Montbennei^s affairs that I have had no time to think of any- 
thing else — but I will attend to this business immediately." 

At this juncture, a seasonable interruption was o£&red by Pudsey. 
The butler came to say that Mr. Freke was without, and deared 
to have a word with Mr. FairUe. 

^ Say Mr. Fairlie is engaged, Plidsey," Sir Randal cried. 

^^Hold, Pudsey I" the steward interposed; ^^I must see Mr. 
Freke." 

The butler bowed, and retired. 

" 'Sdeath ! this is provoking," Sir Randal cried. " I don't want 
to meet Freke. I'll leave by the private door, as Pve often done 
before." 

^ Pray do so, Sir Randal," the steward cried, delighted to get 
rid of him. 

" Have a care how you attempt to play me false, Fairlie !" the 
baronet cried, proceeding towards the side door as if with the in- 
tention of passing out. But perceiving that the steward's back 
was turned, he opened the door quickly, and as quickly closed it; 
contriving to slip, unobserved, behind the screen. The next 
moment Beau Freke was ushered in by Pudsey. 

" I dare say you guess my errand, Fairlie ?" Beau Frek6 re- 
marked, as soon as the butler had withdrawn. 

" You give me credit for greater penetration than I possess, sir," 
the steward replied, bowing. ^^ I am not aware to what circum- 
stances I am indebted for the pleasure of seeing you this morning." 

" Really — ^you surprise me. I fancied you would expect me to 
complete the terms of our arrangement." 

^^ In my tunv I must express smrprise, Mr. Freke. I thought all 
our arrangements were concluded." 

^ Tou affbct an astonishment which I am sure^you do not feel, 
Fairlie. But there is no need of circumlocution;. I will come to 
iSsut. point at once. My errand refers to your <iecaghter." 

^^ You have heard, then, of her illness, and are come to inquire 
about; her ?' 

^^ Her illness ! noi« I hope it is. notiiing serxcFOA!" 

^ I hope not^ aiso,. m; but I have been, very^ujieattjr about her 
^^irery uneasy^ I assufe* you." 

^ She has always appesoied charming whenever i hane. had the- 
happiness of beholding her," Beau Freke replied, looking as if he 
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did not place implicit credence in the steward's assertions. After 
coughing slightly, he added, ^^I cannot believe you design to 
behave unhandsomely to me, Fairlie, though my confidence in you 
has been somewhat shaken, by finding you have promised your 
daughter to Sir RandaL" 

*^ May I ask firom whom you derived your information, sir ?'' 

" From the best authority — Sir Randal himself." 

^^ Sir Randal is the very worst authority you could have, my 
dear Mr. Freke. He has a motive for deceiving you." 

^^ Then you deny having given him such a promise ?" 

^Flatly deny it. He has often spoken to me about my daugh- 
ter, and, being desirous to continue on good terms with him, I 
have not altogether discouraged him. He has construed some 
slight expressions of assent on my part into an absolute promise — 
that is alL" 

^^This alters my view of the matter unquestionably, Fairlie. 
I can quite understand why you should not wish to quarrel with 
Sir Randal ; and I can also readily understand how his vanity may 
have led him to believe he would be irresistible with the young 
lady — ^but he would never do for her husband." 

" Never, my dear Mr. Freke — never. Sir Randal is the very 
last person I should desire for a son-in-law, while you are the 
first I should select. I assure you I should esteem it a high 
honour to be connected with a gentleman of your chaiaeter." 

Of course not a syllable of these rema,fks was lost upon Sir 
Randal as he stood behind the screen, and he had some difficulty 
in controlling his rage. 

" I am much flattered by your good opinion, Fairlie," Beau 
Freke said ; " and I have now no hesitation in asking you to ratify 
our agreement by at once affiancing me to your daughter." 

" I must crave the delay of a few days, my dear Mr. Freke. As 
soon as Monthermer's affairs are entirely settled I will attend to the 
matter; but just at this moment I have more on my hands than I 
can easily manage; neither do I think the present a favourable 
opportunity so far as my daughter is concerned. She is far too 
unwell to be troubled just now." 

" I don't believe a word about her illness," Beau Freke thought. 
" The rascal means to throw me over. But FU tie him down.-— 

n2 
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Xo oecasion in the world to trouble Miss Fairlie/' he added, aloud. 
^^ Reduoe your promise to writing, and I shall be perfectly content." 

« A written promise, Mr. Freke ! Won't my word suffice ?' 

^^ In such cases it is best to have some evidence of the intentions 
of the parties. I must have a written undertaking, with a penalty 
— a heavy penalty — ^in case of non-performance. You have taught 
me caution, Fairlie." 

Thus driven into a corner, Fairlie scarcely knew what to do, 
and Sir Randal was considering whether he should step forward 
and put an end to the scene, when, to the steward's inexpressible 
relief, Mr. Pudsey again made his appearance, and said that Miss 
Fairlie had just arrived, and wished to be admitted to her father's 
presence without delay. 

The steward replied that he would see her in a moment, and as 
Pudsey withdrew, he added, "We will settle this matter some 
other time, my dear Mr. Freke. You must not meet my daughter. 
Pass through the private door, sir — there I — ^you know the way. 
Quick, sir, quick ! — she'll be here before you are gone." 

Fairlie fancied he had got rid of his troublesome visitor. But 
he was mistaken. Beau Freke practised the same manoeuvre as 
Sir Randal, and with equal dexterity and success. But, instead of 
gliding behind the screen, he slipped into the closet, the door of 
which, we have said, stood conveniently open. He had scarcely 
ensconced himself in this hidiag-place, when Clare Fairlie entered 
the room. 
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XXIX. 

how clabe faiblie endeay0t7eed to fbsyail t7p0n hee fathsb to fat 

gage's debts. 

Fairlie had not exceeded the truth in declaring that his 
daughter was unwell; but she was far worse than he supposed. In 
appearance she was greatly altered since we first beheld her. Her 
beauty was unimpaired; but it now inspired uneasiness, rather than 
excited admiration. To look at her, you could not help appre- 
hending that the insidious disease which seeks its victims amongst 
the fairest and most delicate had begun its work upon her already 
fragile frame. Her complexion was transparently clear, and tinged 
with a hectic flush, which heightened the lustre of her large dark 
eyes. A settled melancholy sat upon her marble brow, and there 
was an air of lassitude about her that proclaimed extreme debility. 

Since their arrival in town, now more than three months ago, 
Fairlie had seen little of his daughter. He had provided apart- 
ments for her in Jermyn-street, at the house of an elderly lady, 
Mrs. Lacy, with whom he was acquainted, and she had resided 
there, during the whole of the time, with only one attendant, 
Lettice Rougham. Fairlie was so much occupied with Mon- 
thermer^s affairs — so bent upon bringing his machinations to a suc- 
cessful issue — ^that he had little leisure for the performance of do- 
mestic duties. Clare never came near him, and a week would 
sometimes elapse between his visits to her. Ever since the occur- 
rence at Bury St. Edmund's^ when Glare had meditated flight, 
and accident only had brought her back, an estrangement had 
taken place between father and daughter. Fairlie could not alto- 
gether forgive her disobedience, and she only consented to remain 
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with him, on condition that she was no longer to be compelled 
to reside under Monthermer^s roof. 

Poor Glare's existence was blighted. She had ceased to take 
interest in almost all that yielded pleasure to persons of her own 
age; neither mixing in 'society nor going to any public places of 
amusement ; and avoiding in her walks, as much as possible, all 
spots to which gay crowds resorted. One friend was constant to 
her. Lucy Poynings strove to dispel her gloom, and beheld 
with great anxiety the inroads that secret sorrow was making 
upon her health. But even Lucy's well-meant efforts failed. In 
vain did the lively girl essay to tempt the poor sufferer with glow- 
ing descriptions of £^tes and reviews, of operas and theatres, of 
ridottos tit Maiylebone Gardens, and masquerades at Ranelagh — 
Clare was not to be moved. She could not even be prevailed to 
go into the Padks or to the Mall, except at such hours as she knew 
no onewBS likely to 'be there — ^much to Lettice Kougham's discon- 
tent. But we must not do Lettice an injustice. The little damsel, 
though irolatile, had a really good heart, and felt the sincerest 
ff^mpathy for her young mistress. She often shed tears on her 
account, and declared her belief to Lucy that Miss Clare was 
dying of a broken heart. And Lucy began to share her appre- 
hensions. 

The person who was last to notice the altered state of Glare's health 
WW the very first who ought to have discerned it ; and he might 
have continued still longer unconscious of the change — ^for Clare 
made no compkint to him--rif Mrs. Lacy had not thought it her 
duty to communicate her mi^vings to him. To do him justice, 
Faixlie was greatly shocked. He eqcim^d that every attention 
should be pud his daughter, and that she should have the 
best advice. Mrs. Lacy shook her head despondingly, as if she 
thought this would be of no avail; but she promised compliance. 
For several days after this, Fairlie was extremely solicitous 
about Gkre, and paid her frequent visits, but by degrees he be- 
came less uneasy, and in the end succeeded in persuading himself 
that his fears were groundless. Glare was ill, no doubt — ^but not 
dangerously so« And he was confirmed in tliis opinion, because, 
notwithstanding Mrs. Lac/s entreaties, she declined all medical 
advice. Faixlie^ heart was so hardened by cov^etousness, that it 
was ficareely auficeptible of any tender emotion, and in his blind 
'' ' " '-^in he cared not if he sacrificed all that should have 
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been dear to him. Compaxed with the vast stake for which he 
was fhcyingf all oihev matters appealed of minor interest ; but 
when the object he aimed at was obtained, he promised himself 
to watch over his daughter carefully. Meantime (so he thought), 
she could take Kttle harm. 

From what has been premised, it will be easily imagined that 
Clare's unexpected visit occasioned her &ther great surprise, and 
some Jittk mii^ving. Both were silent for a few minutes, during 
which Fairlie regarded her with natural anxiety. She had evi- 
dently collected all her energies for the interview — and the flush 
on her cheek deceived him. He thought Jier looking better; and 
told her so. 

^^ I know not if I am better or worse," she replied, in feeble 
accents; ^but I did not come to speak about my ailments. What 
I have to say relates to yourself and Gage." 

Fairlie's brow darkened, and he appeared disposed to check her. 

" Father, I beseech you to listen to me," she pursued. ^ You 
have wronged this young man, who was entrusted to your care, 
and over whose interests it was your duty to watch, grievously 
wronged him — ^but it is not too kte to remedy the injustice." 

The steward shook his head, but made no other reply. 

*^ For the sake of his fa&er, who was your patron, and to whom 
you owe everything — for the poor misguided young man's own 
sake, whom you once professed to regard — for my sake, if you 
have any love left for me — I implore you to save him." 

Still Fairlie maintained an obstinate silence. 

^^ Do not turn a deaf ear to all my entreaties. Speak to me, I 
beg of you." 

" What can I say ? I can do nothing for him." 

^^ Father," Clare said, with a solemn earnestness, '^ this is the last 
Tecpest I have to make of you. Discharge Gage's debts. Set him 
free." 

"What monstrous absurdity you talk, girl!" Fairlie cried, 
angrily. "I pay this prodigal's debts. Stuff and nonsense I 
What good would it do him if I did ? He would be exactly in 
the same position two months hence. I am sorry you have trou- 
bled yourself to come to me, Clare, if this is your sole business. 
Believe me, (xage deserves no eonsideration." 

<<He 'deserves every consideration on your part, father. I 
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lOQ told he is in danger of arrest. Is this true? You do 
not deny it. Father, will you stand by quietly and allow the 
son of your benefactor to be dragged to gaol? Oh! shame I 
shame !*' ♦ 

And she burst Into a imroxysm of tears. 

^^ The law must take its course. I cannot prevent it," Fairlie 
said, in an inexorable voice. 

"Do you tell me this?" Clare cried, raising her head, and re* 
garding him scornfully. 

" Well then, I worit prevent it — ^if you will have the truth." 

Clare made an effort, and arose. 

" Farewell, father !" she said; " we meet no more in this world.*' 

^* Sit down, girl — sit down," Fairlie cried. " I entreat — ^I com- 
mand you. It is for you, and you alone, that I have laboured to 
acquire a fortune. I have no other child — no other object of 
affection. All will be yours one day. Why should my gains be 
wasted on a prodigal?" 

" Give him back his own. I will have none of it." 

" Clare, you drive me mad. Let things take their course. He 
must have a severe lesson. It may do him good, and perhaps some 
plan may be devised for aiding him hereafter." 

" And meanwhile he is to be thrown into prison by your privity — 
by your contrivance." 

"By my privity — by my contrivance, Clare?" 

"Yes, you make yourself a party to the wrong by not prevent- 
ing it. But I have said my say. Farewell !" 

" No, no, girl — we must not part thus." 

"I will only remain on your consenting to discharge Gage^s 
debts." 

"Well, if I agree to do as you would have me — though 
against my own inclination — against every dictate of common 
sense — will you show yourself more tractable in future?" 

" In all reasonable matters." 

"Ay, but you may consider what I require unreasonable.'^ 

" Let me know it, then." 

" Will you marry as I would have you do?" 

"I have far other thoughts than those of marriage, father. 
—Have you made choice of a husband for me?" 

"Two gentlemen aspire to that happiness — Sir Randal de 
Meschines and Mr. Freke." 
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"I would rather be led to the grave than wed either of them." 

" Nay, I but said this to try you," Fairlie cried, alarmed by her 
increasing paleness. ^^ Be assured I will never sacrifice you to a 
gambler or a rake, and both these persons are such. I have other 
designs in regard to you." 

" Trouble yourself no more about me. Let me go.'* 

And she tottered towards the door, but ere she could reach it 
her strength utterly failed her, and she sank upon a chair. 

"What ails you?" her father cried, springing towards her. 

"A sudden faintness," she replied. " It will pass off soon." 

Just then there was a noise of hasty footsteps without, and in 
another instant the door flew open, and Lettice Rougham rushed 
into the room. 

"Oh, Miss Clare!" Lettice screamed, "it has happened just as 
we expected. They've arrested him." 

" Peace ! hold your tongue, hussy I" FairKe cried. " Don't you 
see your mistress is ill. Bring something to revive her." 

"Here, miss, smell at this bottle. Oh dear! dear! what will 
become of him ? I won't be silent," she said to Fairlie. " Poor 
Mr. . Monthermer is arrested, miss. They're going to take him 
away." 

" Arrested I " Clare cried, looking at her father. 

" Yes, miss ; and the servants say it's Mr. Fairlie's doing. They 
all cry shame upon him — and well they may. I cry * shame,' too. 
Nay, you may look as angry at me as you please, sir. I ain't a 
bit afraid." 

Clare seemed to regain her strength as suddenly as she had 
lost it. 

" Give me your arm, Lettice," she cried, " and help me forth. I 
will set him free." 

" You ! how will you do it ?" Fairlie exclaimed. 

" Come with me, and you shall see ! " she rejoined. 

" I cannot face him," Fairlie said, shrinking back. 

"But you must — ^you shall!" Lettice cried, laying hold of his 
hand, and dragging him along. " Your presence is necessary." 

Fairlie would have resisted, but his daughter's looks compelled 
him to accompany her. 

As soon as the coast was clear, the two eavesdroppers issued 
from their respective hiding-places, and met face to face. They 
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staled at each other in olenoe far a few momentfl ; and ihen both 
burst into a roar of ku^iter. 

^What! were you there?" BeauFreke asked^ pointing towards 
the back of the screen. 

^^ And were you there ?" Sir Bandal rejoined, pointing to the 
closet. ^^ I thought jrou were gone ; but I find you have as much 
curiodty as myself. Well, we have had listeners' luck. We have 
Beard, ourselves called gamblers and rakes; but at the same time 
we have learnt sometlung it was expedient to know. Fairlie has 
duped us, and means to cast us o£ So &r as I am ccmcemed, he 
shall find this no easy task." 

^^ If he thinks to get rid of me, he'll fiind himself deucedly mis- 
taken/' Beau Freke said. ^^ I'll stick to him like a leech." 

^^ Marriage with his daughter is of course out of the question, 
after what we have heard. But we will find other means of 
bringing him to book. If he proposes to enjoy his ill-gotten gains 
in quiet, he must pay us a heavy per-centage as hush-money." 

« Exactly," Beau Freke replied, laughing. " He shan't easily 
get out of our toils, that I promise him. But let us see what 
tb^ are about A hundred to one he don't pay Gage's debts." 

*^ I take you," Sir Randal replied, as they left the room together. 
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A BASH FaOMIgE. 

Ruin now stared xmr reckless hero in tlie face. Yet, surprising 
to relate, considering the dire extremities to which he was re- 
duced, his spirit remained nn1)roken. Beset by a host of duns, 
who would take no more excuses; every present means of supply 
exhausted; without a hope for the future; deserted by his friends, 
and with the Fleet Prison only in prospect; it was cerUdnly 
wonderful that he could preserve even a show of cheerfulness. 
His gaiety might be assumed, but at any rate it imposed upon 
his attendants, and excited their admiration. On the morn- 
ing of the last day it seemed likely "he would spend in his own 
house, he arose late, and made his toilet with his customary 
deliberation and care— chatting all the while gaily with Chasse- 
mouche and Bell^rs, as they assisted Hm to dress, and brought 
him his chocolate. Both valets were so captivated by his pleasantry 
and good-humour, that they deferred to ihe last moment a dis- 
agreeable communication which -fhey liad to make to him. At 
length, however, their avocations ended, BelUirs felt compelled to 
broach the subject, which he did with considenible hesitation. 

" I really am concerned, sir,*** he said, "to disturb your gaiety 
by any unpleasant observations, but it is only right you should be ; 

informed — ahem ! You know what I want to say, Cfliasse- 

mouche, — help me out widi flie sentence.** 

" Parbleu ! I am almost too much emTjarrassed to speak,** the 
French valet said ; ^^ but 1 trust monsieur v^ill forgive me. He 
has l>een the best of masters, and I shall be quite d^soIS to lose 
Mm:** 

"Exactly my sentiments, sir,** Bellairs subjtjined. ^I -am 
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grieved beyond measure that I can no longer have the honour of 
serving you." 

" Why should you leave me?" Gage demanded, regarding them 
with well-feigned astonishment. ^^ Tou both give me entire satis- 
faction." 

" If I were to consult my own feelings, sir, I should never leave 
you," Bellairs replied; "but ^" 

" I see how it is," Gage cried, with a laugh. '^ Tou want your 
wages increased. Well, speak to Fairlie." 

" Tou are very good, sir, and both Chassemouche and myself 
appreciate your generous intentions. Tou have always behaved 
to us like a gentleman -" 

" Like a prince I should say," the Frenchman interposed. 

"Exactly, — ^like a prince. We have never had the slightest 
cause of complaint — ^liave we, Chassemouche?" 

" Not the slightest," the French valet responded. " Our new 
master is very diflferent." 

" Tour new master I" Gage cried. " 'Sdeath ! have you en- 
gaged yourselves without giving me notice?" 

" We would not do anything unhandsome to you for the world, 
sir," said Bellairs; "but Mr. Fairlie made it a point that his 
arrangement with us should remain secret till he gave us permis- 
sion to disclose it." 

" So Mr. Fairlie takes you off my hands, eh ?" Gage said. 

"Not us alone, sir," Bellairs replied; "he has engaged the 
whole household." 

" What! without saying a word to me?" Gage exclaimed. 

" He did not appear to think that necessary, sir," Bellairs re- 
plied. " Pardon my freedom, sir — ^but, devoted as we are to you, 
we could not have remained so long in your service if Mr. Fairlie 
had not undertaken to. pay our wages." 

^•Apparently, then, you had no confidence in my ability to 
pay you ?" 

" We had every confidence in your desire to do so; but we 
feared a day might arrive when you would lack the means. For- 
give me for adding that that evil day has come." 

A brief pause ensued, during which Gage, who was evidently 
much put out by what he had just heard, strove to regain his 
composure. At length Chassemouche ventured to offer an obser- 
vation. 
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" If monsIeTir will condescend to take my advice/' he said, 
" he will get out of the house as quietly and as speedily as pos- 
sible, and keep out of the way of his creditors." 

" What ! fly, Chassemouche. No, I will stand my ground to 
the last. Fairlie will never allow me to be molested." 

" Upon my faith, sir, I don't like to say it, but I almost believe 
he has planned your arrest," Mr. Bellairs observed. 

" Oh I you calumniate him," Gage cried. " He is incapable of 
such treachery." 

"Well, time will show, sir," the valet rejoined; "and I only 
hope you may prove correct in your estimate of our new master. 
But if you should be tempted to take an airing in the Park this 
morning, let me recommend you to go out by the back-door. 
You will find it the safest means of exit. Your creditors are 
abroad by hundreds, sir. The street is full of them — tailors, 
coach-builders, wig-makers, shoe-makers, jewellers, hosiers, glovers, 
linendrapers, silk-mercers, lace-embroiderers, pastrycooks, poul- 
terers, butchers, saddlers, watchmakers, wine-merchants — all your 
tradesmen are on the look-out for you." 

"The devil I have none of them been paid?" 

"Nobody has been paid, sir — since your arrival in town," 
Bellairs replied. "You have lived entirely on credit." 

" 'Sdeath ! this is scandalous," Gage exclaimed. " How has my 
money gone ? Fairlie would tell me at the gaming-table ; but 
though I have lost large sums, all cannot have disappeared in this 
manner. I have been cheated most abominably — ^but by whom ? 
— It is too late now to inquire — ^fool! fool that I have been." 
And loading himself with reproaches, which we can scarcely con- 
sider unmerited, he sank into a chair, while the two valets, think' 
ing their presence no longer desirable, slipped out of the room. 

Gage continued lost in deep and painful reflection, until aroused 
by a slight touch on the shoulder, when, looking up, he beheld Mrs. 
Jenyns standing beside him. 

'* You seem greatly disturbed," she said. 

"And well I may be disturbed. Peg," he replied. "I have 
not a guinea left in the world — ^nor do I know which way to turn 
to obtain one. You smile as if you didn't believe me — ^but I swear 
to you it is the truth. House, servants, equipages, pictures, plate 
— all my possessions are gone. Fairlie has taken everything, or 
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will take everything; and I am only waiting the moment when he 
will tura me oat of doors, and conagn me to the 'tender mercies 
of the pack of creditors who are lurking without to seize me. 
But I may balk them all yet. At least they shall not have an 
opportunity of deriding me in my misfortunes." 

^^ I divine ycnir deqterate purpose/' Mrs. Jenyns rejoined. 
^^ But you need not have xecouzse to pistol, sword^ or poison for 
the present Tour case is not quite so hopeless as you imagine." 

^^ You give me new life, Peg. Is there chance of escape &om 
this frightfiil dilemma?" 

^ Tranquillise yourself, or I won't open my lips. I have just 
seen Fairlie. He appeared inexorable at first, but I found a way 
to move him. I. managed to frighten him out of a thousand 
pounds." 

^^ And you have got the money with you? It may save me 
from perdition." 

^^ You shaE have it, provided you promise to use it as I direct. 
Half the sum must, be devoted to the i^ayment of Arthur 
Poynings's loan." 

^^It could not be better applied. And the other five hundred, 
what is to be done with it?" 

" You must try your luck with the dice. I am sure you wiU 
be successful. I dreamed last night that you won back all your 
fortune at hazard." 

^ May the dream be realised! I will play as if my life were on 
the stake And so it will be, for if I lose ^" 

^^ Pshaw I you mustn't think of losing. You must resolve to 
wm." 

^^ I will win !" Gage exclaimed. 

^^ Stop ! half your gains are to be mine, whatever the amount 
Is this a bargain?" 

"It is." 

" Then here's the money. Place the amount of your debt to 
Arthur Poynings within an envelope, and. I will take care thai the 
packet is safely delivered to hinu" 

" I shall not readily fibigpt the obligation, you have conferred 
on me,. Peg," Gage replied^ as he wrote a. brief note to Axthuiy 
and folded the bank-notes within it ^^You have taken a great 
weight &om my breast in enabling me. to nmke this payment," he 
added, giving the letter to her. 
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" The debt is only transferred," she replied. " And now, adieu, 
for a short time. Do not attempt to quit your room till I return. 
And then you must hasten to the Groom-Porter's ! Tour luck 
will have a turn. Mind ! half your gains are to be mine." 

" My hand upon it," he rejoined. " If I should be lucky enough 
to win a hundred thousand — as I hope I may be — fifty thousand 
will be yours !" 

" And you will allow no one to dissuade you from playing ?" 

" No one is likely to make the attempt — but if made, it will 
fail." 

" Enough," Mrs. Jenyns replied. ** Au plaisir 1" And with a 
smile of triumph she withdrew. 

The interview with the pcettj actress disrapated all Groge's 
gloomy &ncies, and aroused an entirely differeni train of thought 
Giving the reins to his imagination^ he beheld himself seated at 
the gaming-table, with piles of gold and zoUa of bank-notes before 
him, the result of successful play. 



' 
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XXXI. 

TEE ABBEST. 

While Gage was indulging in these delusive dreams, Mr. Bel- 
lairs hurriedly entered, shovmig by his countenance that some- 
thing alarming had occurred. 

" Come with me, sir — quick ! — quick ! — not a moment is to be 
lost/' the valet cried. " The bailiffi are in the house, and are 
making their way up-stairs. You must hide in some out-of-the- 
way comer till the danger be past. Ha! it is too late. They 
are at hand." 

" Fasten the door, Bellairs. Don't let them in !" Gage shouted. 

The valet endeavoured to obey the injunction, but before he 
could accomplish it, two sturdy, harsh-featured men, armed with 
bludgeons, burst into the room. 

" Ha ! ha I we're a little too quick for you, my friend," the fore- 
most of the twain vociferated. " Here we have him, Martin," he 
added, with a coarse laugh, to his brother bailiff. 

" Ay, ay, Ned Craggs," the other rejoined — " that be the gem'- 
man, sure enough." And with these words he rushed up to Gage 
with his companion, and exhibiting a writ, cried, ^^ You are our 
prisoner, Mr. Monthermer. We arrest you at the suit of Mr. Isaac 
Nibbs, of Billiter-lane, scrivener." 

" Keep ofij rascals, if you value your lives T' Gage exclaimed, 
springing back, and drawing his sword. " I know nothing what- 
ever of Mr. Nibbs, and never had any dealings with him." 

" There you are in error, sir," cried a civil-spoken little man, 
appearing at the door. This personage was plainly attired in a 
suit of rusty black, and wore a long cravat, grey stockings, and 
square-cut shoes. " You are in error, sir, I repeat," he continued, 
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in very mild accents. " You borrowed five thousand pounds from 
me, for -which you gave me your bond." 

" I recollect nothing about it,'* Gage replied. 

" Possibly so slight a circumstance may have escaped your re- 
collection, sir," Isaac Nibbs replied. " But I happen to have the 
instrument by me. Here it is," he added, producing a parchment. 
" The money was paid on your behalf to Mr. FairUe. You will 
not, I presume, attempt to deny your own signature ?" 

" I deny that I ever received the five thousand pounds. I have 
been cheated !" Gage cried. 

" I shall not argue the point with you, sir," Mr. Nibbs rejoined, 
with undisturbed politeness. ^^ It is sufficient for me that I have 
your bond. OflScers, do your duty." 

But Grage stood on his defence, and with his sword kept the 
bailiffs at bay. 

" Come, come, sir," Craggs cried, " it's of no use. You must 
not resist the law." 

At this moment the door was suddenly thrown open, and two 
more personages stepped into the room. These were Sir Hugh 
Poynings and his son Arthur. Gage was greatly disconcerted by 
their appearance, and taking advantage of his confusion, the bailiffs 
rushed upon him, and disarmed him. 

"I am sorry to see you in this position, Gage," Sir Hugh said, 
advancing. " I heard you were in difficulties, and came to see if 
I could be of any use." 

" Spare me your commiseration, Sir Hugh," the young man 
replied, proudly ; " I do not desire it." 

"Nay, you utterly mistake me. Gage," the old baronet replied, 
kindly. "Far be it from me to insult you in your distress. I 
would aid you if I can. What is the sum for which you are 
arrested?" 

" Five thousand pounds," one of the bailifis replied. 

" 'Sdeath ! that's not a trifle," Sir Hugh ejaculated — " and more 
than I like to throw away. Cannot this matter be arranged ?" 

" Only by payment of the debt, Sir Hugh," Mr. Nibbs rejoined. 

" I would not interfere with your generous purpose, sir, if it 
could profit Gage," Arthur observed ; " but this is merely a small 
part of his liabilities. As you have seen, the house is full of his 

o 
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cieditois; and if he is liberated from this person, he will be adzed 
by the others." 

" Thatf s trae, Arthur," Gage replied. " I cannot accept Sir 
Hugh's assistance. And let me tell you that the money you 
so handsomely advanced me the other day at White's chocolate- 
house Tnll be repaid you by a friend." 

" Do not concern yourself about it," Arthur replied. 

^^We are losing time here," Mr. Nibbs said to the bailiffi. 
^^ Bring your prisoner along. Place him in a coach, and convey 
him to the spunging-house in Chancery-lane." 

*^And is it come to this!" Sir Hugh groaned. "Oh! Gage, 
it grieves me to the soul to see your father^s son in such a dis- 
graceful predicament. I would help you if I could — ^but, as 
Arthur rightly says, it is impossible." 

" If another day had been allowed me, this would not have 
happened, Sir Hugh," the young man replied, as he quitted the 
room in custody of the bailiffi. 

By this time, the rest of the creditors had obtained adxmttance 
to the house, and the large entrance-hall was crowded by them. On 
seeing Gage, as he descended the. staircase, with a bailiff on either 
side, and closely followed by Nibbs, the whole party set up a furious 
cry, and held up their bills to him, demanding Instant payment. 
It was no very pleasant thing, it must be owned, to run the gauntlet 
of a pack of infuriated and disappointed creditors, and Gage vainly 
endeavoured to mollify them by expressions of regret. His ex- 
planations and apologies were treated with derision. The tum«ilt 
was at its highest, when all at once a diversion was made by the 
entrance of Glare Fairlie and her father into the haU, and the 
clamour partially ceased. 

To meet Glare under circumstances so degrading to himself 
aggravated Gage's distress almost beyond endurance. He was 
covered with shame and confusion. His proud heart swelled 
almost to bursting, and averting his gaze from her, he be- 
sought the bailiffs to move on, and pass through the crowd 
as quickly as possible. " Take me wherever you please," he cried. 
" Only don't — for Heaven's sake — detain me here." But though 
the officers were willing enough to comply with the request, it 
could not be accomplished, owing to the pressure from the crowd, 
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who derived too much amusement from their yictim's distress to let 
him easily escape. Driven to desperation, Gage then tried to shake 
off Graggs's grasp, and might have succeeded in getting free from 
one bailiff) if the other had not lent his powerful aid to restrain 
him. Pinioned by these two sturdy fellows, he was compelled to 
remain quiet 

At the head of the staircase stood Sir Hugh Poynings and 
his son, by no means uninterested spectators of the scene. It 
was long since Arthur had beheld Clare; for though, as we 
have abeady stated, his sister frequently visited her friend, he 
had never accompanied her. Lucy's description of the delicate 
state of Glare's health had prepared him for a great change in 
the appearance of the latter, but he was inexpressibly shocked oo 
beholding her. The flush which had risen to her cheeks during 
her painful interview with her father had now given way to a 
deathlike paleness. She leaned on Lettice for support, and had 
evidently taxed her failing strength to the uttermost. Still her 
dark lustrous eye blazed with resolution, and as its glance fell for 
a moment upon Arthur, he thought he understood the motive that 
had brought her there. As to Fairlie, he seemed to be in a 
great state of perturbation, and, next to Gage, was perhaps the 
most uneasy person in the whole assemblage. 

^^Lead me on, Lettice," Glare said, in a low tone> ^^or I shall 
not be able to go through with it." And advancing a few steps 
with the aid of her attendant, she asked, ^^ Who is the creditor by 
whom the arrest has been made ?" 

^^ I am the person," Mr. Isaac Nibbs repHed. 

^^ Then I must demand Mr. Monthermef s immediate release,'' 
Glare said. 

'' I shall have great pleasure in complying with your request, 
provided my debt be discharged in full," the scrivener returned. 
^^ Unless I am mistaken, I have the honour of addressing Miss 
Fairlie, and if it be so, your respected father will explain to you 
that I am obliged to act with a harshness repugnant to my feel- 
ings. But I really cannot afford to lose so large a sum of money 
as five thousand pounds." 

" Neither can we," chorussed the other creditors— ^^ we can none 
of us afford to lose our money. Hundreds are as much to some of 
us as thousands to a wealthy man like Mr. Nibbs." 

02 
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" You will be satisfied, I presume,** Clare continued, addressing' 
the scrivener, "if you have my fathei^s assurance that your deb 
shall be paid?" 

" Oh ! yes, I shall be perfectly satisfied with Mr. Fairlie's 
promise to that effect," Nibbs replied, in a tone and with a 
look that implied considerable doubt as to the likelihood of re- 
ceiving any such assurance. " How am I to act, sir ?" he added, 
appealing to the steward. " Must I set Mr. Monthermer free?" 

Fairlie was so agitated by conflicting emotions that he was 
utterly unable to answer. Mr. Nibbs regarded him with surprise. 
He expected a decided negative. 

" My father will take care that your debt is paid — ^you may 
rely upon it," Clare said. 

" I cannot for a moment doubt your word. Miss Fairlie — 
especially as your respected father offers no contradiction — still I 
should like to have his consent." 

Clare then turned to her father. 

" Remember what has just passed between us," she whispered. 
" I claim this act of justice from you." 

** Mr. Nibbs, the debt shall be paid, I promise it," Fairlie said, 
with a great effort. 

" Enough, sir. I am perfectly content," the scrivener replied. 
And he signed to the bailiffs to release the prisoner. 

Every one seemed taken by surprise, and for a moment there 
was silence amongst the other creditors, but as soon as they re- 
covered from their astonishment they turned with one accord upon 
Fairlie, calling out that exceptions ought not to be made, that 
favour must not to be shown to any one in particular, and that, in 
common justice, all their debts oi:|ght likewise to be paid. 

" All who have just claims upon Mr. Monthermer shall be paid 
in full," Clare said. 

** Do you know what you are promising, girl ?" Fairlie ex- 
claimed, half distracted. "Why, twenty thousand pounds will 
not satisfy all these people." 

" Were twice that sum required," Clare rejoined, with an air 
of authority which overwhelmed him, " it must be forthcoming." 

" But these are debts incurred for the veriest follies ^" 

" It cannot be helped. Mr. Monthermer must be set clear." 

" Do not urge me to it — my fortune will be swept away. For 
your own sake, be advised." 
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"I care not — ^I want notliing,** she rejoined, in a low tone^ 
"Do as I would have you, if you would make my last moments 
easy." 

At this juncture Gage forced his way to her through the crowd. • 

" I cannot consent that your father should suffer from my folly, ' 
Clare," he said. " I must bear the consequences of my own im- 
prudence.'* 

" You need have no scruple in accepting aid from my father, 
Mr. Monthermer,*' Clare replied. " He is only discharging a 
long debt of gratitude to one whom he owed his prosperity — I 
mean your father. Besides, I am certain that when he makes up 
his accounts with you, he will be no loser." 

" Most undoubtedly he shall be no loser by me," Gage cried. 
" Under these circumstances, Fairlie, I suppose I may assure 
Messieurs my creditors that all their bills will' be paid by you 
without delay." 

" Let us hear what Mr. Fairlie has to say to this proposition?" 
observed a coach-builder, who acted as spokesman for the others. 

" Bring in your bills to-morrow, and rid us of your presence 
now," Fairlie cried furiously. 

"Come along, friends," said the coach-builder; "we will no 
longer intrude upon Mr. Monthermer, or the rest of the com- 
pany. We are infinitely indebted to Miss Fairlie, and rejoice that 
a business which promised to be unpleasant, should have termi- 
nated so satisfactorily." 

And bowing respectfully to Clare, he took his departure, fol- 
lowed by the rest of the creditors ; Mr. Isaac Nibbs and the 
bailiffi brmging up the rear. 

As soon as the entrance-hall was free from them. Gage turned to 
Glare, and said, 

" What can I do to prove my gratitude for the service you have 
rendered me ? My life is at your disposal." 

" Abjure play. That is all I ask." 

" Promise like a man, Gage," Sir Hugh cried, coming up with 
his son. *^ Register a vow before Heaven to leave off cards and 
dice, and there will be hopes of you." 

" He may make the vow, but he will not keep it," Fairlie re- 
marked, scornfully. 

" I will not think so badly of him," Clare said. " Give me 
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jodr word, Gage, as a man of honotit, that you will henceforth 
abandon play, and never again enter a gaming-houfie.*' 

<' As a man of honour I give you my word," Gage repeated. 
And a secret tremor passed through his frame as he spoke, for he 
remembered his rash promise to Mrs. Jenyns. 

<^We are witnesses to the pledge/' said Sir Hugh Poynings 
and Arthur. 

*^ And so axe we," subjoined Beau Freke^ who stood with Sir 
Randal at the outlet of the passage opening into the hall. *' We 
shall see whether he will ko&p his word.'' 

^* Trust me, I will find some means of luring him to the gaming- 
table, despite all his vows to the contrary," Sir Randal replied. 
*' Qui a jou6 jouera, is an in&llible axiom." 

'' I have something more to say to you^ Gage," Clare cried. 
" For my sake, I implore you to-***-" 

The young man looked anxiously at her. But the entreaty 
could not be preferred* A sudden faintness seized her, and she 
fell senseless into his arms* 
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XXXIL 



THE EVIL GENIUS 



The period we have now reached is franght with shame and 
dishonour to our infatuated hero. WiUingly would we pass it 
by, — ^wilEngly would we cast a veil over his errors. But it must 
not be; it is necessary to show to what depths of degradation a 
victim to the ruinous passion of play may be reduced. 

Hitherto, the proud name Gbtge received from his ancestors has 
been untarnished. Follies and excesses innumerable, and almost 
unparalleled, have marked his career ; but he has done no act un- 
becoming a gentleman. His word has been ever sacred; his 
honour without stain. But of what value are a gamester's oaths ? 
Of what account are his professions of amendment ? Is he to be 
moved from his fatal purpose by the tears and anguish of those who 
love him and are dependent upon him ? Can their clinging arms 
withhold him from the accursed tables where ruin awaits him ? 
The drunkard may become temperate — ^the rake may reform — but 
the gamester, never I 

So was it with Gage. Notwithstanding the services rendered 
him by the noble-hearted ^rl who had stepped between him and 
destruction ; though at her earnest solicitation he had abjured cards 
and dice ; though he knew that the violation of his oath would in- 
flict the keenest wound upon her, to whom he was so deeply in- 
debted; though he felt all the infamy of his conduct, and feared, 
and justly feared, that henceforth his name would be a by-word of 
scorn — ^with all this before him, little more than a week had 
elapsed after the occurrences described in the foregoing chapter, ere 
his promises to Clare were forgotten, his oath broken, and he was 
once more seated at the gaming-table, surrounded by the false 
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friends and profligate companions who had despoiled him of his 
fortune, and basely deserted him in his hour of need. 

By what agency this was accomplished we shall proceed to 
narrate. 

Freed from all liabilities and embarrassments by the discharge of 
his debts — for Fairlie, it must be mentioned, had strictly fulfilled 
his promise to his daughter, and paid the whole of Gage's creditors 
— the young man had now an opportunity of commencing a new 
and wholly different career. •But the reckless life he had led had 
completely unfitted him for active pursuits. He had never pos- 
sessed any habits of business, and had now become so enervated 
by plea^ble indulgence and dis^padon, ^t he d^k ^th 
alarm and disgust from the very idea of laborious employment. 
No profession but the army seemed to suit him ; but how could 
he enter the service in his present miserable plight ? What sort 
of figure should he cut without ample pecuniary resources ? — and 
he had none I His pockets were empty; his credit gone; and 
he could not devise any scheme by which money could be raised. 
No one would make him advances ; and he had no security to 
oficr for a loan. Possibly, the difiElculties he experienced in this 
respect might have been removed by the. instrumentality of Clare, 
who scarcely would have left her good work unfinished ; but 
she was unable to assist him. Ever since her efibrts in his behalf, 
and the trying scene she had previously undergone with her 
father, she had been utterly prostrated, and incapable of mental or 
bodily exertion. Thus Gage was deprived of his only chance of 
succour, for pride prevented him from applying to Sir Hugh 
Poynings. 

As yet he continued an inmate of the mansion in Dover-street, 
having received permission from FairUe to remain there for a few 
days. But of necessity this state of things could not endure. 
Something must be done. Money must be had — but how? He 
sat in his own chamber from morning to night, racking his brain 
in search of expedients ; but none occurred to him, except that 
which was interdicted. 

As to the five hundred pounds given him by Mrs. Jenyns, to be 
employed at the gaming-table, he had returned it with a letter 
explaining the impossibility of compliance with her wishes. To 
this letter the actress did not deign to reply, and from that time, 
for nearly a week, he saw nothing of her — and heard nothing. 
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Confinement to the house became at length so insupportably irk- 
some — for very shame at his total want of money prevented Gage 
from visiting his customary haunts, or even stirring forth at all — 
that he mustered courage to write to Fairlie, entreating the loan of 
a few hundreds ; but with very slender hopes, it must be owned, of 
a favourable response to the application. Fairlie's rejoinder was 
as follows : ^^ You shall have the sum you require, if you will 
engage to leave the country at once ; but on no other condition. 
Let me have your decision to-morro^ morning." 

While Gage was pondering over this proposition, feeling more 
than half inclined to accept it, he received an unexpected visit from 
Mrs. Jenyns. 

" Ah I Peg,** he said, rising to greet her, " I am very glad you 
are come. I might not otherwise have seen you again. I am about 
to leave England for ever." 

^^ Leave England ! — of your own free will ?" she inquired. 

^^ I have no great choice in the matter, certainly," 

" I thought not. Then why go ? Why abandon society which 
you have found so agreeable? Nobody used to have such keen 
relish for town life as you I I have heard you declare a hundred 
times that nowhere else could you find so much amusement as in 
London, and you had tried every capital in Europe. ^ Give me 
London,' you said, ' with its charming theatres, its nocturnal revels, 
its gay and exciting masquerades, its operas, its ridottos, its coffee- 
houses, its gaming-houses!' Tes, once upon a time there was 
nothing like a night at the Groom Porter^s in your estimation, 
Gage." 

"Those times are gone by," the young man replied, sigh- 
ing. " My purse is empty and must be replenished. I have no 
means of living here. Fairlie vrishes me to go abroad." 

" He wants to get rid of you. Now I recommend you to stay 
and plague him." 

" I should plague myself much more by so doing," Gage 
rejoined. "How am I to participate in the amusements you have 
mentioned? My tastes are unchanged, but I am wholly unable 
to gratify them. The theatres and masquerades are just as at- 
tractive to me as ever, but I am obliged to shun them. I cannot 
enter a coffee-house because I dare not call for a bottle of wine, 
not having wherewithal to pay for it. I, who once gave the 
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xnoBt magnificent entertainments in town ; wbo have spent hun- 
dreds — ay, thousands — ^in every coffee-house in Saint James's and 
Covent Garden ; who have given gold by the handful to any 
woman who pleased my £uicy for the momoit ; who have rioted 
in pleasures like an Eastern monarch; who have bought enjoy- 
ment at any price ; who have laughed at my losses at play, 
though those losses were ruinous ; — ^I who three months ago was 
master of this mansion and all in it, and could call twenty miles 
of one of the finest counties in England my own—* I am reduced 
to this horrible extremity. Of all the wealth I have squandered, 
not even a guinea is left, and I am obliged to hide my head 
because I cannot brook the world's scorn. No ! no ! I must per- 
force accept Fairlie's offer. I shall go abroad, and enter some 
foreign service. You will hear of me no more--K)r if you do, it 
will be that I have fallen on some battle-field." 

^^ This is mere folly, Gage. Take a rational view of your 
situation. Tou have run through your fortune as many a man 
has done before you. That is not surprising, considering your 
character. You are without resources, and grasp at the first 
offer of assistance, without reflecting why it is made. Beware 
how you take another false step ! Do you not detect Fairlie's 
motive in wishing you to quit the country? Do you not com- 
prehend that your presence is troublesome to him, and that he 
would fain remove you altogether? But do not accede to his 
treacherous proposal. Stay where you are. Place yourself under 
my guidance, and I wiU engage to repair your fortunes. I have 
a hold upon Fairlie, which he would gladly shake off, but which 
your presence renders secure. I cannot explain myself more fully 
now, but you may test assured I am not talking idly. As a means 
to the end I have in view, your exhausted coffers must be re- 
plenidhied, and this can only be done in one way. You understand 
me." 

"Too well," he replied, avoiding her dangerous regards. "I 
understand you too well, Peg. But you tempt me in vain. I 
cannot — dare not play. You know that I have vowed never to 
touch cards and dice again." 

"And what of that?' she, cried contemptuously. " Will yon 
idlow a rash vow, uttered at a moment when your judgment was 
blinded, to control you? Clare Fairlie had no right to extort the 
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OKtL Her claiinii upon your gratitude axe ridictilolu, and ought 
to be discarded. She compelled her ikther to do a bare act 
of jusfcioe— -that is alL But even admitting — which I do not — 
that she acted genetously, and that her generosity bound you fo 
hetr, no oath extorted by her can liberate you from your previous 
psomiie to me. I confided a certain sum to you to be employed 
in play — half your winningi to be nune« Was it not so? Did 
you not give me your word to this eflfect?^ 

" I cannot gainsay it — but I could not foresee how I should be 
idzeinnstanoed with Glare. Release me from the promise, I entreat 
of you.'* 

" Never ! I require its fulfilment this very day. Here are the 
five hundred pounds I entrusted to you. Use them as I have 
directed.'* 

" For Clare's sake I implore you not to urge me thus." 

" What is Clare to me— and why should she step between me 
and my designs ? I am resolved you shall play. Settle your 
accounts anon with her. Mine must be disposed of first." 

" Oh, if I could but repay Fairlie the sums he has disbursed on 
my account, I might feel exonerated from all obligation ! " 

" Why are you so scrupulous ? I tell you Fairlie is a cheat 
— ^a knave, who has robbed you all along ; but if it will ease your 
mind, repay him with your winnings at play what he has paid 
your creditors." 

"An excellent notion!" Gage exclaimed, eagerly grasping at 
the suggestion. " Yes, it shall be as you recommend." 

*^ I recommend no such folly. Were I in your place, Fairlie 
should never have another £irthing from me ; nor would! rest till 
I had made him disgorge the bulk of his plunder. But of this 
hereafter. You must begin by obtaining fimds." 

" You seem to make sure I shall vdn. Recollect how unlucky 
I have hitherto been." 

" You will win now. I am quite sure of it. Come and sup with 
me to-night at my lodgings in the Haymarket, and we will go 
afterwards to the Gxoom-Porter^s, where you can play as deeply as 
you please. Sir Randal and Mr. Freke are sure to be there." 

"I won't play with them !" Gage exclaimed. 

"Not play with them! Nonsense! Why, the best revenge 
you can enjoy will be to beat them at their own weapons, and win 
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back the money you liave lost. And you shall do it. I promise 
you a run of luck such as you never had before." 

'^Tou are very confident, Peg, but it is 'v^ell to engage with 
a good heart in a trial which, come what wiU, shall be my last" 

^^ Make no more resolutions against play, for you are sure to 
break them/' Mrs. Jenyns cried, with a laugh. ^^ And now take 
the money. At eight o'clock I shall expect you." 

And she hastily quitted the room, leaving Gage like one in a 
dream. 

A long struggle took place in his breast, which ended, as might 
have been foreseen, in his Evil Genius obtaining the mastery. 
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xxxni. 

A LETTER TBOU CLASE. 

Evening had arrived. A sedan-chair was standing in the hall 
to convey Gage to the Haymarket, and he was about to step into 
it, when Lettice Rougham entered by the open door. Perceiving 
Monthermer, she ran towards him and gave him a note, earnestly 
entreating him to read it before he went forth. 

"Is it from your mistress?" he inquired. 

Lettice replied in the affirmative, adding: "Alas! sir, she is 
very ill ; but she made an effort to write these few lines to you, 
hoping they might not be without effect. Do read the letter, I 
implore you, and then perhaps you won't go. It will break 
her heart if you do — indeed it will!" she cried, bursting into 
tears. 

" Why, where do you suppose I am going ?" Gage exclaimed, 
looking at her in surprise. " What is the meaning of these 
tears?" 

" They aretft shed for you, sir, I promise you," Lettice rejoined, 
rather sharply. " You don't deserve that any one should grieve 
on your account — much less such a sweet, tender-hearted creature 
as my mistress. Oh dear ! oh dear ! what will happen to her if 
you go?" 

" A truce to this nonsense, Lettice I What silly notions have you 
got into your head ?" 

"They're not silly notions, but plain truth. Just step this way 
a moment, sir, that I may speak to you in private." .Ajid as soon 
as they were out of hearing of the chairmen and servants, she said, 
lowering her voice, " You're bound on a wicked errand, and will 
repent it all the rest of your life. Don't attempt to deceive me, for 
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you can't do it. I know perfectly "well where you are going to sup, 
and with whom — and what you mean to do afterwards — ^and so 
does my dear mistress " 

For a moment Gage was speechless, and, thinking she had ob- 
tained an advantage over him, Lettice determined to follow it up. 

" I am glad you have some sense of shame left," she continued, 
" and I begin to have hopes of you. You may wonder how I 
know all about your proceedings, so I had better tell you. 
I was coming to your room this morning with a message, whicli 
it is too late to deliver now — ^but it was something very kind 
and considerate — something greatly to your benefit — on the part 
of my dear mistress — when I found the door ajar, and hearing a 
female voice, idiicli I at once recognised^ I stopped to listen. It 
was wrong in me to do 'so, perhaps— *but I couldn't help it» I 
heard what passed between you and that bad, deceitful woman. I 
knew what she was trying to bring you to £rom the first word 
I heard her utter, and I shuddered when you didn't at once, like 
a man of honour, reject her base— her abominable proposals." 

" Lettice, how dare you use such language to me ?" 

" I can't help my feelings, sir— and they make me speak out. You 
were to blame to listen to that woman at all, but much more so to 
consent to what she asked of you. You little thought what had 
brought me to your room." 

" Why, what did bring you there, Lettice ?" 

^ I can't tell you now. My mistress has forbidden me. ^ He 
must never know what I meant to do for him, or he may put a 
wrong construction on my motive,' she said, as I went back to her 
with a sorrowful heart, and related what had happened. ^ I will 
take no further interest in Mtn,' she added ; ^ he is unworthy 
of regard.' ^Indeed, miss, I can't help agreeing with you,' I re- 
plied ; and I won't attempt to conceal from you^ sir, that such were, 
and still are, my sentiments. Poor soul, she cried for a long time 
as if her heart would break, and though I did my best to comfort 
her, I couldn't succeed. After a while she grew more composed, and 
remained quiet till evening drew on, when she asked for pen and 
paper, and I propped her up in bed while she wrote this letter to 
you. Slowly — very slowly was it written, and with great difii* 
culty. Ob, if you could have seen her angelic countenance^ her 
dank, drooping hair hanging over her shoulders, aod Ker thin^ thin 
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fingers ! it was a sight to melt a heart of stone — and I think it 
'would have melted yours. When she had doaey she sealed the 
letter, and bade me take it to you. ^Tell him it is the last 
time I will ever trouble him/ she said; ^but implore him to 
attend to my request/ And now, sir, having said my say, I will 
withdraw while you read the letter." 

^ There is no occasion to do so, Lettice," Gage replied, putting 
aside the note; ^^ I cannot read it now." 

^ Not read it ! You cannot be so cruel I I won't believe in such 
black ingratitude." 

" I cannot stay. I am behind my time. I will write to your 
mistress to-morrow morning. If you really have the regard you 
profess for her, you ought not to have disclosed what you acci* 
dentally overheard this morning, as you must have been aware it 
was calculated to give her needless pain. But the best way to 
repair your error is to keep silence now. You mustn't betray me, 
Lettice. I rely on your discretion." 

" Don't rely on me, sir — don't do it. I won't hide anything 
from my mistress." 

" Well, as you please. But if any ill arises from your impru 
dence, the blame will rest with you." 

This was too much for poor Lettice. She was quite bewildered. 

" Oh, do be persuaded to open the letter before you go, sir !" she 
cried, making a last effort to detain him. ^* Open it, and I'm 
certain you won't persist in your wicked purpose." 

Gage made no reply, but, breaking from her, hurried to the 
sedan-chair, and ordered the bearers to proceed with all posrible 
despatch to the Haymarket. 

Lettice did not tarry to listen to the jests of the footmen, or 
satisfy their curiosity as to the motive of her visit, but betook her- 
self sadly, and with slow footsteps, to Jermyn-ftreet, uncertain what 
course she ought to pursue in reference to her mistress, and almost 
inclined to think it might be best to follow Gage's recommendation 
and keep silence as to his delinquencies. As she was crosrang Pic- 
cadilly she met Arthur Poynings and his sister returning from an 
evening walk in Hyde Park, and perceiving her distress, Lucy 
anxiously inquired the cause of it. Seeing no reason for disguise, 
Lettice told her all that had occurred, and both sister and brother— 
but especially the former — were greatly troubled by the recital 
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Arthur^ indeed, was roused to positive farj against Gage; though^ 
for Lucy's sake, he repressed liis indignation. Advising his sister 
to pass some hours with Clare, and, if need be, to remain with her 
during the night, and recommending both her and Lettice to ob- 
serve the utmost caution in what they said to her respecting Gage^ 
he accompanied them to the door of Mrs. Lac/s house, in Jermyn- 
street (where it wiU be recollected that poor Clare had sought 
refuge), and then left them, promising to call at a later hour. Lucy 
was not without misgiving as to his intentions, but she thought 
there was little chance of his meeting with Gage that night, and on 
the morrow he might be calmer. 

She was wrong. Arthur had resolved that the morrow should 
not dawn before he had seen Gage, and told him his opinion of 
his conduct. 

And now to return to Gage. While he was borne rapidly along 
towards the Haymarket, he toQk out Clare's letter, and broke the 
seal. There was still light enough to enable him to distinguish its 
characters, and he read as follows: 

^^I have been told that a confirmed gamester can never be re- 
claimed. I did not believe it, for I entertained a better opinion 
of our nature, than to suppose that any passion could be so over- 
whelming and irresistible as to subvert every good resolution and 
principle, and obliterate all sense of honour. I now perceive my 
error. I find one, on whose pUghted word I had implicitly relied, 
again ensnared by the toils from which I trusted he was delivered 
— his oath broken — ^himself dishonoured. 

" But be warned. Gage — be warned while there is yet time ! 
Turn back from the very door of the Temptress! Repulse her 
when she would entice you in I Shut your ears to her soft per- 
suasions and falsehoods. Burst the chains she has cast around you. 
Fly from her ! If you enter you are lost — irretrievably lost ! 

I had indulged in dreams of your future happiness — dreams, 
alas! from which I have been rudely awakened. I pictured 
you, as you might have become, after a time, by efforts properly 
directed, prosperous and distinguished. I saw you restored to your 
former position, and blessed with the hand and affections of a being 
in every respect worthy of you. And though I knew that long 
ere that fortunate period could arrive, I should be gone, I did not 
repine. Now, all those hopes are annihilated. 
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^ Fain would I release you from your vow I It rests not with 
me to absolve you from it. But I can pity you — ^I can forgive 
you from my heart — ^I can pray for you, — and this I will do to 
the last ! Farewell I 

This touching letter moved Oage profoundly^ and he almost felt 
inclined to obey the admonition^ and turn back at once. But he had 
not force enough to shake off his thraldom. His good genius had 
deserted him^ and, arrived at the door of the TemptresS| he went in. 
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xxxrv. 

A NIGHT AT THE OBOOH-POBTEB's. 

Mbs. Jentns professed the greatest delight at seeing him. She 
was exquisitely attired, and never looked more attractive. Brice 
Bunbury, Jack Brassej, and Nat Mist had been invited to meet 
him ; and however disposed Gage had been to resent their late 
conduct towards him, he could not hold out against their present 
demonstrations of regard, but shook hands heartily with all three. 

^^ I must beg you to accept my apologies for what occurred at 
White's the other day, Monthermer," Brice said. ^^ We all be- 
haved very unhandsomely to you — ^but we are devilish sorry for it." 

"Say no more, Brice," Grage replied, "I have no sort of 
quarrel with you; but I am deeply offended with Sir Randal." 

" I shall not attempt to palliate his conduct," Brice replied, 
"for it was indefensible; but he ovnis himself completely in the 
wrong, and is anxious to atone for his folly. Whenever you meet 
him, he intends to apologise — and so does Mr. Freke. Ah ! how 
delighted we all were to learn that old Fairlie had paid your debts. 
But why have you kept away from us ever since? We have 
looked in vain for you on the Mall, and at the coffee-houses.". 

The announcement of supper at this moment saved Grage firom 
the necessity of reply. Mrs. Jenyns led the way to an adjoining 
room where a repast was served, of which Loriot himself might 
have been proud. Every dish was a delicacy. Delicious wines 
went round in flowing bumpers, and the spirits of the company 
rose as the goblets were drained. Mrs. Jenyns had no desire to 
check the hilarity of her guests, but she took care that Grage 
should not drink too much for. her purpose. So while she allowed 
Brice Bunbury and the others to quaff as much champagne and 
burgundy as they chose, she wisely restricted him to claret. 
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As may be suppoded^ vnih, the botiBess they had in haad^ the 
party did not sit long after 8upper«--4iot half so long as Biioe would 
have desired— bat adjonmed to Spring Gardens. 

Before starting, Mrs. Jenyns took Gage aside, and reiterating hor 
advice lo him to play with extreme caution, she gave him a pair of 
dice, telling him they were the luckiest die had ever used. 

Arrived at the Groom-Porter^s, they went upstairs and entered 
the room where hazard was always played. The large round table 
was crowded; but, on seeing our hero, a gentleman hastily with- 
drew, and Gage took his place. Our hero's appearance caused 
significant glances to be exchanged between Beau Freke and Sir 
Randal, but they both courteously saluted him. When it came 
to his turn to play, Gage put down a hundred pounds, and took 
out the " lucky dice'* given him by Mrs. Jenyns. 

^ Seven's the main," Sir Bandal cried. 

*^ A nick ! " Gage exclaimed, and swept all the money, amount- 
ing to some hundreds, off the board. 

'^ Did I not tell you you would win ?" whispered Mrs. Jenyns, 
who stood behind him. ^^Go on! Stake all you have won. 
Good luck will attend you." 

And so it proved. In less than an hour he was master of upwards 
of five thousand pounds. Feeling he was in a run of luck, he 
went on, constantly doubling his stakes ; and neither Sir Bandal 
nor Beau Freke seemed disposed to balk him. At first they 
had intended he should win a small amount — feeling certain 
they could get back their money whenever they pleased — but 
they were out in their calculations. The dice fell precisely as Gbge 
would have had them fall, and as if a wizard had shaken the box. 
Vexed as well as surprised at Gage's uninterrupted run of luck, and 
determined to check it, Sir Randal put down a thousand pounds, 
and his example was followed by Beau Freke. Mrs. Jenyns 
slightly touched Gage's arm. He was trembling with excitement, 
but the pressure calmed him at once. Again he nicked the main, 
and swept all firom the table. His adversaries stared at each other. 
They could not understand it, but felt piqued to proceed. Four 
thousand pounds were placed on the table, and changed hands in 
a twinkling. Double again^^dice-boxes rattled, and Gage was a 
winner of 80002. His exulting and defiant looks goaded his adver- 
saries to continue their play. The stakes had now become 

p2 
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seriouBy and all eyes weie fixed on Gage as he shook the box. 
Loud were his shouts of triumph — deep the curses of his opponents. 
Would they have their revenge ? Did they dare go on ? They an- 
swered by doubling the stakes. It was an awful moment — and (rage 
grew pale and drops pearled upon his brow. But he ratded the box 
boldly^ and cast die dice widi decision. Huzza I 'twas a famous 
throw. But it was the last. His antagonists have had enough. 
They would play no more that night ; and Gage rose a winner of 
nearly 35,000/. 

He was well-nigh frenzied with delight — ^he laughed extrava- 
gantly, and shouted as if inebriated. Such exhibitions were too fre- 
quent in that place to attract much attention, and few noticed his 
frantic cries and gestures. His opponents bore their defeat better 
than might be expected — ^better, indeed, than they would have 
borne it, if they had not persuaded themselves they should soon 
triumph in their turn. They therefore shook hands cordially with 
the winner, and telling him he was bound to give them theb re- 
venge on another occasion, which he readily consented to, they took 
their departure with an air of apparent unconcern. During all 
this time, Mrs. Jenyns had kept careful watch over Gage's win- 
nings, and in order that there might be no misunderstanding between 
them afterwards, she divided the amount into two heaps ; and when 
Gage came back to the table she showed him what she had done, 
and appropriating her own share of the spoil, left the rest to him. 
He was quite satisfied, and proceeded to secure the rolls of bank- 
notes and the gold allotted to him. This done, and the ^^ lucky 
dice" returned at her request to their owner, a coach was called, 
and Mrs. Jenyns, with a profusion of tender adieux to Gage, 
stepped into it and drove off. 

Grage remained standing for a moment at the door of the gaming- 
house, indulging in the rapturous emotions occasioned by his 
success. People were going out and coming in, but he took no 
notice of them. At last, however, he remarked a tall personage at 
a short distance from him, who, so &r as the individual could be 
distinguished, was apparently watching him. Our hero had too much 
money about him at the moment to run any needless risk, and he 
was about to move ofi^ when the man in question strode quickly 
towards him, and as he drew near, Gage perceived by the light of 
the lamp hung above the portal that it was Arthur Poynings. 
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Gage would have gladly avoided the meeting, but escape was im- 
possible. Arthur seized his arm and held him fast. 

^^ Yon shall not stir till jou have heard what I have to say to 
you," young Pojmings cried. " You have for ever forfeited the 
character of a gentleman and a man of honour, and must henceforth 
associate only with gamesters and sharpers. Tou have been guilty 
of the basest ingratitude, and, oh I shame to a Monthermer ! have 
broken your plighted word. You have made yourself the tool of 
one of the worst of her sex, and have consented to become a partner 
in her tricks and dishonest practices." 

"How, sir?" Gage cried. "Do you dare to insinuate that I 
have played &lsely ?" 

" You may have been that infamous woman's dupe, but that 
you have used loaded dice I am certain," Arthur replied. " I 
was present when you entered the room. I made way for you 
at the table — though you did not notice me — ^and took up a 
position where I could observe your play. I was struck with 
Mrs. Jenyns's manner, and noted a peculiar look when you first 
threw the dice. As you went on and continued to win, my 
suspicions were confirmed, and I only wonder at the blindness of 
your opponents. No doubt they were deluded by the belief that 
they were playing with a man of honour — a man of honour, I 
mean, in their sense of the term, not mine." 

" It is false I" Gage cried. " Such deception cannot have been 
practised upon me." 

" Have you the dice with which you played ?" Arthur de- 
manded. 

" I have not — I gave them back to her — but I will not rest till 
I have satisfied my doubts. If you have made a false accusation, 
you shall answer for it with your life." 

Arthur laughed disdainfully, and, releasing the hold he had 
hitherto maintained of the other*s arm, exclaimed in accents of 
disdain, but with which some pity was mingled, "Act as you 
please — ^believe what you please — I care not. You are born to be 
duped, and will, therefore, believe that woman's assertions in spite 
of positive proof to the contrary. But you will find out the truth 
ere long — and to your cost. I shall never withdraw the charge 
I have brought against her — nor recal a single expression I have 
used towards yourself. You merit every epithet of scorn that can 
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be heaped upon jovu But think not I will give jou satisfaction. 
I cross swords onlj with a gentleman^ and you have forfeited all 
daim to the title." So sajring, he turned on his heel and departed. 

Not many minutes after this^ Grage had made his way to Mrs. 
Jenynfl^s lodgings, and, without announcing himself, abruptly 
entered her room. She was in the act of counting her gains, 
and looked surprised at seeing Gage, but not in the slightest degree 
disconcerted. 

'' Where are the dice you lent me?^ he cried. ^* Give them to 
me at once." 

" What ! are you about to play again?** she said. ** Be content 
with what you have won already. Your luck may turn." 

" Perhaps it may if I play fairly, but I had rather lose than win 
in any other way." 

^'I don't understand you. Has any one been taxing you with 
unfair play?^' 

*^Yes; Arthur Poynings was present while I played, and he 
declares the dice were loaded. Let me have Aem instantly." 

" Here they are," Mrs. Jenyns replied, searching amidst a heap 
of gold, and producing a pair of dice. ^Examine them, aiid 
judge for yourself." 

Gage took the dice and broke them in pieces on iiie hearth. 
The cubes were of solid ivory. 

^ Are you satisfied now?" Mrs. Jenyns cried. ^ I wish you had 
had more confidence in me and less in Arthur, for in breaking 
those dice you have destroyed your own luck." 

^^It matters not," Gage rejoined; ^^a load has been taken from 
my breast by finding I have not been guilty — ^however uninten- 
tionally — of foul play, and I am eqiially glad to feel assured that 
Arthur's suspicions of you were without warrant." 

** I am greatly obliged to you and to Mr. Arthur Poynings for 
your good opinion of me," Mrs. Jenyns rejoined. 

^Forgive me, Pegj for doing you this great injustice. But 
Arthur's taunts and reproaches stung me to the quick, and his 
malicious charge against you seemed to have a certain consistency 
which I could not disprove, otherwise than as I have done." 

*^ You will bring him to account for his slanderous insolence?" 
Mrs. Jenyns cried. 

^I cannot obtain satisfaction from Mm, for he refuses to meet 
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me. But I must and will set myself right. I have a strange 
scheme in view which I tnzst to cairy out. You shall hear what 
it is to-morrow." 

" Why not tell me now?" 

^^No; it would be useless to mention the project till I am certain 
of being able to realise it. But I think it will surprise you." 

'^ Very likely. I hope you have given up your intention of 
repaying Fairlie?" 

^^ I am more than ever resolved Vfou it. Indeed, that is an essen- 
tial part of my design, as you will find when I disclose it to you." 

^^ Tou are not about to h$,w xne flo iooii?" 

^^lam a poor companion at this moment, or I would stay. 
Arthur's bitter reproaches rankle in my breast — and do what I will| 
I cannot help thinking of dare. Her image constantly rises before 
me. Good night !" 

And raising her haod to his Hps, he departed. 
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XXXV. 



A SnTGULiiS KEQUSST. 



Eablt next morning Gage sought Fairlie^ and on seeing him 
the steward immediately demanded whether he meant to go 
abroad. 

" No/' Gage replied. " I shall remain. You must know that 
I went to the Groom-Porter's last night, Fairlie." 

The steward instantly flew into a towering passion. ^^ So you 
have been at the gaming-table, have you?" he cried. " And you 
have the efirontery to confess it — to boast of it? I told my 
daughter you -would break your vow. I told her it was madness 
to pay your debts. And I was right." 

" How much have you paid for me, Fairlie ?'' Gage remarked^ 
taking a seat, which the steward did not condescend to offer him. 

" How much !" Fairlie rejoined, with increasing fury. " Several 
thousands — ^but it was done to oblige my daughter. I am sorry 
now that I yielded to her importunities, and threw away the money 
so foolishly." 

" But the amount ! — ^let me know the precise amount ?" 

^^ I can't see -why you require the information; but I have paid 
exactly 13,000t" 

" And all my creditors are satisfied ?" 

'^ All of them. Nibbs alone was five thousand* The rest amounted 
to 8000/. — a large sum — a fortune, in fiict. But Clare would have 
it so." 

" You never yet were a loser by me, Fairlie — and you shall not 
be a loser now," Gage rejoined, taking out a thick rouleau of 
bank-notes. 

*^Why, zounds! you -won't repay me — ^you can't mean it? 
Fairlie stammered, in the utmost surprise. 
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" These notes are yours when I have my credltora^ recdpts ." 

" Here they are,^-every one of them/' Falrlie answered. " How 
came you by such a windfall ? But I needn't ask, since you tell 
me you have been at the Groom-Portef s — ^ha I ha ! You must 
have had rare luck, nr, to win so large a sum?" 

" Do not concern yourself about the matter, Fairlie. We are 
now quits." 

"Entirely so, rir," the steward replied, obsequiously. "But I 
don't know whether I ought to take this money. Glare will never 
forgive me when she hears of it." 

" She will never hear of it from me — so rest easy on that 
score. Hark'ee, Fairlie, I have a request to make of you." 

" I am sure, sir, I shall only be too happy to grant it, if in my 
power," the steward replied. 

" Perhaps you may not be so ready to do so when you hear 
what it is. I have a strong desire to pass a week in Monthermer 
Castle." 

" Nothing easier, sir. I shall be delighted to see you there*" 

"But I do not wish to go there as guest — but as lord and 
master." « 

" I fear that is impossible," Fairlie replied, with a bland smile. 
" I am excessively sorry— but ^" 

" I knew you would object. But hear me out. All I desire is 
to resume for a short time the part I once played there. I will give 
it up at the end of a week." 

" Well — well, — if that be all, I am willing to humour you." 

" But, more than this, I desire to give a grand entertainment 
to my friends — a princely revel, in short." 

" But not at my expense, sir — ^not at my expense I" 

" Certainly not. I have three thousand pounds left, and this I 
will devote to the entertainment." 

"A wonderful notion, sir,— ^uite worthy of you. But you 
are quite sure you have no secret design in it?" 

" My design is simply to give a last entertainment by which I 
may be remembered. When it is over, be assured I will not 
trouble you further." 

'< I am quite satisfied. You shall have such a revel as never be- 
fore was given in the Castle, or elsewhere in the county. I know 
your sumptuous tastes, sir, and will provide accordingly. You 
shall feast like Belshazzar. But I must make one stipulation." 
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" Kama it** 

" Till im^uglit you aball be lord of tke houBe. After that hoar 
I diaU aflsuBie iho title/' 

"Agieedr 

'< What day do you Appoint for the entertainmeitt?'' 

** To-morrow veef 

^^ Ere then you may play again, sir^ and your good Iwsk may 
desert you. To prevent ao6i4eiit8| you had heiJsex pay before- 
hand/' 

Gage laughed^ and handed him three bank-notes of a thoor 
sand each. '' There^ now yon axe quite aafey" he mdd. 

" Rely upon it, I will do you jtwticei" Fairlie eaid. " Mon^ 
thermer Coetle is yours for a wedc, end if I come liiere during 
the time it will only be to superintend the preparations for the 
grand entertainment* Invite as many guests as you please. 
Live as you have ever been aceustomed to live, in riot and 
profusion. Stint nothing. Carriages, horses, servants, plate, wine 
— I ykce all at your disposal till to-morrow week.'* 

" In that week I will live a year I " Gage oried; " and when it 

is past But, no matter I — I will not »think of the future. 

Present enjoymesi j^ what I covet I should like to set out for the 
* Castle at once." 

^^ The IravellingHearriage shall be ready for you in an hour, sir, 
with ibur horseSy" Fairlie replied. ^ Bellairs and Chassemouche 
shall go with you, and I will send down the rest of ihe household 
in the course of iho day* If you will £Bivonr me with a list of 
such peKSOAS as you d^iie to ask, I will send out the invitations 
without delay. You may safely confide ell arrangements to me. 
I will give the neeessuy orders at once." 

And as he rang the bell £)r the purpose^ Gage left tzm, and re- 
pairing to his own chamber, sat down to write a couple of letters. 

All was in readiness at the time appointed. Gage started on 
the journey in his own svtperb travelling-carriage, dashing out of 
town as f«rt as £om homes could carry him; and such was the 
expedition he used^ that, ere evening^ be had reached the borden 
of the wide domains he had once called his own. The rpad led 
him within a short distance of the Beacon Hill, and he could 
not resist the impulse that prompted him to survey the familiar 
scene. Accordingly) he ordered tihe postilione to halt, and, de^ 
cendiaj;^ left the servants with the carriage, and mounted the 
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hill alone* It wai a beoutifiil eyemiig* and the view from ihe 
summit had nerer looked more enchanting. All was unchanged 
since he had last beheld it. There were the richly cultivated 
lands, spreading out in every direction — the farms and the 
humble homesteads, suxrounded -with baystacioH-'the woods with 
their coloniea of rooks. The reapers had becin busy daring 
the day garnering their golden produce ; but many of the 
fields were still studded with sbeaves of com* The contem^ 
plation of this peaoeM and beautiful scene aeemed cak»ik*ed 
to soothe a troubled breast. But it did not soothe Gage, On 
the contrary, it aroused thoughts of singular bitterness* "For a 
moment the veil seemed rent from his eyes, luad be viewed his 
conduct in its proper light. He regarded himsdif as a naadman. 
To throw away such a property I--^how could he have done it ? 
Was the mischief irreparable ? Was it all gone ? Yes I all I all I 

Hitherto his gaze had avoided the Castle. He now looked 
towards it. Ay, there it was, towering proudly over its clump of 
trees — a magnificent object. Gone fiK>m him for ever! The 
thought was madness, and so intolerable did he find it, that, ntter- 
ing curses upon his folly, he turned away and rushed down the failL 

Arrived at the foot of the eminence he found himself fiice to bice 
with a man, whom he had not previously observed, but who had 
been watching him. 

*' Why, Mark Bougham, is that you?" he exclaimed, 

^<Ay, it be me sure enough, your honouir," M»k lepUed; 
'* and it be a strange chance that ha' brought me here this &f» 
e'en to meet your honour." 

" Are you still one of my tenants — ^I mean a tenant to Mr. 
Fairlie?" Gage inquired, 

" No, no; I be bailifi* to Sir Hugh Poynings, at Beedham," 
Mark replied, ^^ and a very good situation I have of it ; quite com- 
fortable for myself and my family. I have no wish to be a tenant 
to Muster Fairlie, though I can't help sometimes regretting Cow* 
bridge Farm. Indeed it were merely to indulge myself with a 
look at the old place that brought me here now. Excuse my 
freedom in putting a plain question to you, sir? I ask it firo' t' 
strong interest I feel in you. I heered say you'd lost a mint cf 
money at play,** 

" It's true, Mark," Gage replied, " I have lost, as you say, a 
mint of money — more than I shall ever get back, I fear." 
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'' That's a pity — a great pity," Mark groaned, " But thatfs not 
precisely the question I meant to ask, neither. Yo may ha' lost a 
great deal, and yet not a' your fortin, I trust it be not so bad 
fis that?" 

'• Believe the worst, Mark. I won't deceive you." 

"And it's true, then," Rougham cried, despairingly; "this 
noble estate — the finest i' a' SuiSblk — it be a' gone — a' gambled 
away I " And covering his face with his hand, he wept aloud. 

At last, Mark shook off his emotion, and said, " I never thought 
to hear this from your father^s son, sir. He died i' my arms near this 
very spot^ and this may gi' me a right to ask you, in his honoured 
name, what you mean to do?" 

" I cannot tell you now, but you shall know hereafter, Mark. 
Meet me at daybreak to-morrow week, on this spot, and you shall 
learn my final resolution," 

** Here, did you say, sir? Do you mean that I am to meet you 
here?" 

" As I have just said — on this day week, at daybreak," 

" A strange place of meeting — and a strange hour," Mark ob- 
served, 

" The meeting may be stranger," Gage said, gloomily. 

** I hope it may lead to good," Mark said. " You know the 
prophecy relating to your family?" 

*^ I have heard something about it," Gage replied. "What is it?' 

" The rhymes run thus, if I can bring 'em* to mind," Mark re- 
plied: 

'^ Hard by the hill whereon the Beacon stands, 
One proud Monthermer shall lose honse and lands ; 
On the same spot — ^if but the way be plain— 
Another of the line shall both regain." 

** A Strange prediction, truly," Gage said, musingly. " ^ If but 
the way be plairC — what can that mean ? No use inquiring now. 
— Fail not to meet me, Mark." 

"On Friday, at daybreak, if breath be in my body, you may 
count on seeing me," Rougham replied. 

'^ And whatever breath be in mine, or not, you will find me 
there," Gage rejoined. " And now farewell, Mark." And with- 
out another word^ he hurried to the carriage, leaving Rougham to 
ponder over his parting words. 
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A SLEEPLESS NIGHT. 



Qage'S reappearance at Monthermer CasUe created an extra- 
ordinary sensation amongst the neighbouring gentiy, and indeed 
throughout the whole county. No one expected to find him there 
again, — at all events, not in the quality of lord of the mansion, 
and such he was still, to all appearances. Tidings of his utter ruin 
had of course been received. Such news flies quickly. Moreover, 
it was rumoured that the whole of his estates had been seized by 
Fairlie ; and though this report" wanted confirmation, it obtained 
general credence, being quite consistent with the steward's known 
character for rapacity. 

Precisely at this juncture, when everybody supposed him shut 
up in the Fleet, or some other debton^ prison. Gage suddenly 
returned, having travelled from town (it was said) in his usual 
magnificent style, and accompanied by his usual attendants. Nor 
did he appear to meditate any change in his extravagant mode of 
living; Ids first business on his arrival being to issue invitations 
to all his acquaintance, announcing his intention of keeping open 
house for a week — ^the festivities to be concluded by a grand enter- 
tainment, to which the honour of their company was requested. 

The recipients of these invitations were naturally filled with 
astonishment. Not being in the secret of Grage's arrangement 
with Fairlie, they knew not what to make of it. One said to 
another, ^^Have you heard that Monthermer is come back to the 
Castle, and has begun again at his old rattling pace ?" And the 
other replied that he had heard it, but could scarcely believe it, 
80 he meant to ride over on the morrow and satisfy himself. 
Whereupon they both agreed to accept Gage's invitation. 
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Their example was , generally followed. Many went &om 
curiosity — many more because they felt certain of getting sur* 
passingly good dinneis — ^and some few because they liked Gage 
personally, and were really glad to welcome him home again. 
So great was the influx of guests, that on the third day every 
room in the immense mansion was occupied, except such as had 
been set apart for visitors expected from town. Those who looked 
for good cheer were not disappointed. Heretofore^ the lord of the 
Castle had been renowned for profuse hospitality ; but his present 
banquets surpassed all previously given, both in excellence and 
splendour. Nothing was wanting that the greatest epicure could de- 
sire ; while the hardest-drinking foxhunter got enough — and some- 
Hang more than enoogh'-^burgundy and ckxet. 

Ab may be supposedy the best of Grage's neighbours held 
aloof, and would take no part in his festivities^ but the boon 
companions who did rally round him persuaded him he was 
better without such high and mighty folks. Good fellowship 
and good wine would be thrown away upon tfaem« He him- 
self was worth the whole set put together. He was the best 
and most hospitable fellow in &e world, and deserved a dozen 
fortunes. Let the reader picture to himself a score of old topers 
(some of them six-bottle men), a like number of gay and dissolute 
youths, former associates of our hero, together with a sprinkling 
of the miscellaneous class of gentry who throng a hunlingHaeld, 
and he will have some idea of the class of company now assembled 
at the Oastle. Erom mom to night, and from night to morn, it 
was one continued round of revelry and enjoyment. 

On the fourth day the party was iaicseased by the arrival of Sir 
Bandal de Mescfaines, Mr. Freke, Lord Melton, Brice Bunbury, 
Nat Misty and Jack Brassey, with their attendants ; and later 
on the same day came Mis. Jenyns* The last visitoi: was a sur- 
prise to Gbge — ^he had not escpected her. 

^ You won't find me in the way," she Sfldd to him, perceiving 
his embarrassment as he endeavoured to give her a smiling 
welcome; ^^and I beg you not to stand on any ceremony with 
me, but to put me just where you please* Faiilie told me there 
would be no room for me, and that you didn't want me; but I 
knew better, so here I am. But, bless me, how ill you appear I 
What's the matter? I declare you look ten years older than when 
I saw you last." 
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This was said in jesty bat it was not &r wide of the truth. Gage 
had, indeed, entirely lost hii youthful ezporeanon of countenance, 
and looked fxightfuUy wom and hagg&rd* Since his return to the 
Castle he had known little teat* The boge bed-chambet which he 
occupied had formerly been uaed by hii ftther^ and he iiBincied 
he hettfd strange sounds withm it. On the night parecediog Mrs. 
Jenyns's amval he had been more than usually xesUess. After 
tossing to and jQro for hou» upon his pfllow, in the vain attempt 
to court sle^, he arose, and, full of superstitious terror^ hastily 
attired himself and stepped forth into ihe long gallety, lined with 
fiill*length portraits of hii ancestota* 

Pictures no longer, but fearful qpeotMu 

The moon shed its pale tadianoe throng the opposite windows, 
and, thus illuminated, the figures of the old Monthermers started 
from their firames like ghosts* The first phantom that Gage en- 
countered was Radulphus, a mail-clad buron of the time of Ed- 
ward I., and founder of ^e line. To this awful shade succeeded 
Sir Lionel, who had been knighted by Edward IIL-^then Eenric, 
the wise, Randal, the proud, Bedwald, the gigantic — with many 
more: Oswald, who flourished in the reign of Edward IV.; 
Egbert, a galliard page in the days of Henry Till., a crafty states- 
man in the time of Elizabeth; Sigebert, knighted by James I.; 
Arthur, the caraUer ; Vernon, Ghtge's grandsire; and lastly. War. 
wick, his father. 

Olose beside the shadowy form of Warwick floated the semblance 
of a young and beautiful woman. Her regards were fixed tenderly 
and sorrowfully upon her erring son^so tenderly that his heart 
was melted. Agonising thoughts racked him at that moment, 
and he bitterly reproached himself. He had never known the 
caresses of a mother, had never received counsel from her lips— 
but would it have profited Mm if he had? Could a mother have 
rescued him from destruction? No— no. Be deserved to perish. 
He had forfeited all claim to compassion. 

Overwhelmed by dark and despairing thoughts, he glanced 
along the line of phantoms, and meeting their regards with looks 
stem as their own, gave uttetance to a terrible resolution he had 
formed. But the spectres frowned, and seemed to mutter that even 
in the tomb he should have no place beside them. 

Suddenly he was roused from the state of stupefaction into which 
he had been thrown, by the sound of laughter and revelry arising 
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from below. A krge party of his guests were passing the night 
in carousing. In their sodetj he might find forgetfuhiess, and 
without waiting a moment he hurried down to them. But, on 
gaining the room where the party was assembled, he was completely 
disgusted by the scene presented to his view. Prostrate forms were 
lying across the room — some so overcome with wine and punch as 
to be unable to rise — some fast asleep — ^their attire disordered, and 
their perukes scattered about. But some half-dozen were still able 
to maintain their seats at the table, and these valiant topers hailed 
Gage with tipsy shouts, and called upon him to join them ; but 
unable to conquer his repugnance, he hastily retreated, and rousing 
up a groom, proceeded to the stable, and bidding the man saddle 
his favourite hunter. Hotspur, he rode forth into the park. The 
groom thought he must have taken leave of his senses. 

He dashed off at a gallop, and plunged into the most secluded 
part of the park-— but black care was on his track. A troop of phan- 
tom horsemen overtook him — and rode by his side. In vain he urged 
Hotspur to his utmost speed — still the ghostly company kept up 
with him. He knew them all — Redwald the gigantic, Kenric with 
his towering brow, Bandal with his lofty port, Arthur with his 
flowing locks ; — ^and his father — ^yes, his father headed the troop. 
Go where he would, they went with him. If he swept along a 
glade at full speed, the spectral horsemen were beside him — ^if he 
drew the rein on an eminence, they paused likewise. He pressed 
his hand before his eyes, but, on removing it, they were still there. 
^ What would ye with me?" he exclaimed. ^^ Why do you follow 
me thus ?" The figures made no reply, but pointed to the Castle. 
" I know what you mean," he continued. " You upbraid me with 
having lost it. But be at peace. Ere many days my faults shall be 
expiated." 

As he uttered the exclamation the phantoms melted away into the 
mist, and he rode back slowly and without further disquietude to 
the Castle. 

As the groom took his horse to the stable, he wondered what 
the young squire had been at. Hotspur hadn't a dry hair upon 
him, and looked as if he had been drenched wi' water from head 
to heel. 

The occurrences of this night had so changed Gage's appearance 
as to warrant Mrs. Jenyns's observation that he looked full ten 
years older. 
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XXXVIl. 

SHOWING HOW GAGE WAS AGAIN FBEVAILED UPON 10 FLAT, AND WHAT 

SUCCESS ATTENDED HIM. 

Sib Randal and Beau Freke had come down to Monthermer 
Castle in the hope of winning back their money, but in this expec- 
tation it seemed likely they would be disappointed. Play — and 
pretty deep play, too— had been going on every night, but Gage 
took no part in it. The fact was, he had no funds, and was* 
therefore compelled to be a mere spectator. It was an additional 
mortification to him to be reminded by his newly-arrived guests 
of his promise to give them revenge. He made the best excuses 
he could, but he felt they looked upon him as a shufiler— of all 
characters the one he most despised — and he writhed under the 
fancied imputation. 

^* This used not to be the case when we were here last, Mon- 
thermer," Sir Randal said. ^^ Then you could not resist a game at 
piquet or gleek, and were my constant antagonist at hazard. Why 
not sit down with us now ? What say you to a game at two-handed 
putt ?— or, if you prefer it, lanterloo ? — ^I am for anything — tick- 
tack — in-and-in — ^passage — or what you will. Only sit down." 

" Excuse me, Sir Randal, I don't play to-night." 

^^ Why, 'sdeath ! man, have you made a second vow against cards 
and dice ? If so, I counsel you to break it like the first. I would 
fain lose a few more thousands to you." 

" And so would I," Beau Freke added. " We will absolve you 
from any new vow you may have made, Monthermer. And no 
doubt you will have as good luck as you had a short time ago at 
the Groom-Porter^s." 

Just then, Lord Melton, who was engaged with a party at five- 

Q 
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cards, called out : '^ Til bet a hundred pounds, Monthermer, that 
I win all the cards." 

Gbtge felt desperately inclined to rejoin, ^^ Done !" but he re- 
strained himself, and merely said, ^^ I don't bet now." 

"Why, what the deuce prevents you?" his lordship cried. 
'^ See ! " he added, displaying his cards, " if you had taken me, 
you would have won." 

Not Uldng to be further troubled, Grage soon afterwards quitted 
ihe card-room, and did not return to it that night. 

On the following evening, however, Mrs. Jenyns managed to 
lure him to ihe hazard-table. He had been excusing himself as 
before, when she took him aside, and urged him to try his luck 
once more. 

" I must have money to play with. Peg," he said, with a forced 
laugh. 

" Why, so you shall," she replied. " Take my pocket-book. It 
is full of bank-notes. I want you to play for me^ and don't be 
•afraid to stake highly. We will divide the winnings- ais before." 

^^ Have you lucky dice with you ?" Gage rejoined, ^ancing at 
her significantly. 

^^ You broke those I most relied on," she replied ; ^^but lihave 
another pair, and you may try them, if you like." 
• ^^ Let me have them," Gage rejoined. ^^ To what extent must 

I go r 

^^ That pocket-book eontcdns almost all you won for me at the 
Groom-Porter's-^about 17,000/. I am willing to risk it alL" 

'^ You had better not trust me." 

^^ Pooh ! I haven't the slightest uneasiness," she rejoined, slipping 
a pair of dice into his hands. ^^I know you will win. Gome 
along I" And leading him towards the table, she called out, 
^^ Gentlemen, I am happy to inform you that I have induced Mr. 
Monthermer to pky." 

The announcement was received with acclamations, and a place 
was instantly made for Gage at the table. Both Sir Randal and 
Beau Freke asked how much he meant to stake. A thousand 
pounds was the reply. The dice rattled, and Gage lost. Mrs. 
Jenyns, who stood at his elbow, looked surprised, but whispered 
him to double his stakes. He did so, and lost again. The actress 
bit her lips with vexation, but signed to him to go on. He obeyed, 
but without better luck. The stake was now eight thousand pounds. 
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and he paused before laying down the money, but Mrs. Jenyns 
would have no cessation. The run of luck was still against him. 
The eight thousand pounds was swept off by his opponents. Alto- 
gether he had lost fifteen thousand pounds — ^within two thousand 
of the contents of the pocket-book. 

^* Stake what is left," Mrs. Jenyns whispered ; " and play with 
care," she added, significantly. Gage strove to comply with her 
injunctions — but he was beaten, and the pocket-book was empty ! 
His adversaries urged him to go oxk, but he shook his head, and 
left the table. 

"I am sorry to have played so badly/* he remarked to Mrs. 
Jenyns, who had followed him hastily. ^^ But I might perhaps 
have done better if I had used the dice you gave me.** 

** What ! didn't you use them ?" she cried, with an explosion of 
rage. ^^ This accounts for it ! Fool that I was to trust you ! 
You have ruined me." 

« But, Peg '' 

^^ Don't talk to me. I am out of all patience. Give me the 
dice, and let me try. But no — ^no — I cannot play. All my money 
Is gone. Have you none to lend me ? A hundred pounds will do." 

'^ I have not the hundredth part of that amount left," he an- 
swered. 

Mrs. Jenyns looked as if she could annihilate him — but her 
anger seemed suddenly to abate. 

^^ Something must be done to repair this error," she said, in a 
tone of forced calmness. " We must confer together to-morrow 
about FairUe." 

" About Fairlie !" Gage exclaimed. " What about him?* 

" Not so loud," she rqjoined; " the servants are all his spies, and 
some of them may overhear you. I fancied that man was listening," 
pointing to Pudsey, who was standing at a little distance from them. 
" To-morrow I will open my design to you. You owe me repara- 
tion for the mischief you have just done me — and I will show you 
how to make ample amends. But let us separate. I am quite sure 
that man is listening. Meet me to-morrow morning early — ^in the 
library." . 

And she left the room, while Gage walked back to ihe hazard- 
table, and watched the play. 

" I did right not to use her dice," he thought. '^ Better lose, 

than win unfairly." 

Q2 
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xxxvin. 

AH DTEEKYIEW IK THE lYT TOWEB. 

The last day but one of his term had now arrived, and in a few 
more hours Gage must for ever cast aside his borrowed honours, 
and cease to be lord of Monthermer. 

Another day, and all would be over ! Well, what matter ! Had 
,he not exhausted all the enjoyments of life? had he not feasted and 
caroused to satiety? had he not drained the cup of pleasure to the 
dregs? — He could now throw it aside without regret. 

Without regret, perhaps, — but not without compunction — ^not 
without remorse. He dared not review his frenzied career — ^he 
dared not reflect upon the innumerable follies he had committed — 
such acts would not bear reflection — ^but he vainly sought to stifle 
the cries of conscience within his breast. These cries would be 
heard even in the midst of riotous indulgence ; they chilled his 
blood, and banished sleep from his couch; they drove him at times 
almost to the verge of madness. 

But there would soon be an end, and till then he would know no 
restraint — no pause. If his career had been brief and brilliant as 
that of a meteor — ^its close should be like the meteor^s sudden 
.extinction. 

Such thoughts agitated him as on the morning of the sixth 
<Iay after his return he crossed the broad velvet lawns of the gar- 
den, and mounted the stone steps of the terrace leading to the 
ruins of the ancient Castle. He was unaccompanied, for not one 
of his numerous guests was yet astir. The hour was too early for 
them after their prolonged debauches overnight, and many of 
them would not rise before noon, and would then require fresh 
stimulants to set them going for the day. But as their host 
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could not sleep, he quitted his couch betimes, and sought to cool 
his throbbing brow and fevered limbs in the fresh morning air. 
Besides, he had another motive for his early walk. On retiring 
to his chamber on the previous night he had found on his toilet- 
table a note, in a female hand, with which he thought he was 
familiar, though he could not assign a name to the writer. The 
note bore no signature, and contained only a few words, begging 
him to come next morning to the Ivy Tower, where a friend 
desired to see him. Strictest secrecy was enjoined. Time was 
when such a billet would have piqued his curiosity, and flattered 
his vanity with the idea of a conquest, but no such idle feelings 
now excited him. Still he resolved to go; and it was to keep the 
appointment that he now shaped his course towards the ruins of 
the old Castle. 

He had not proceeded far along the terrace, when, raising his 
eyes, which, owing to his melancholy musing, had been hitherto 
fixed on the ground, he perceived a man advancing to meet him, 
and at once recognising Mark Rougham, halted till the latter came 
up, thinking him very much in the way at the moment, and con- 
sidering how to get rid of him. 

^^ Good day to your honour," Mark cried, taking off his hat as 
he drew near — "you be well met. I were comin' down to the Hall 
to try and get a word wi' you. But my errand's done, since you 
be on the way to the Ivy Tower." 

" Ah ! you know I am going there I — Perhaps you are aware that 
I got a note last night?" 

" Aware of it 1 why, I brought it myself, sir — and got one o' th* 
women servants to place it i' your bed-chamber, where you would 
be sure to find it. You can guess who it be from, I suppose? 
Lord bless her ! I couldn't ha' believed in such goodness and devo- 
tion, unless I'd seen it. My heart has been like to burst wi' what 
I ha' witnessed since yesterday — ^so much consideration for others, 
so little care for self. Sure I am, if there be any one able to 
save a sinful soul fro' destruction, it be she. There ben't such 
another on earth." 

" Such another as whom, Mark ?" 

" Why, whom else can I mean but Miss Fairlie ! Such words 
as I've used couldn't be true of any other of her sex— not that I 
mean to say aught against 'em — ^but she be a paragon." 
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^^ You lead me to suppose she is here, Mark — but that laimpas- 
sible, unless her health, has greatly improved." 

^^ She may he a trifle better thaa Aie has been," Mack replied, 
'^ but her life still hangs by a thread, which may be snapped at any 
minute. Howsomever, in spite of illness and fatigue, she is here ; 
and a wonderful thing it be that she can have gone through so long, 
a journey; but her brave and good heart supported her — and no 
doubt Heaven leant her aid." 

^^ What has brought her here?" Gage cried. 

^^ Can your honour ask that question? She, be come to see you 
— ^to speak wi' you — ^to try and move your heart ; and I hope, by 
Heaven's grace, she may succeed in doing so* You wrote to her^ 
sir, didn't you, afore you left Lunnon?" 

^^ I sent her a few hasty lines, telling her I was going down to 
Monthesmer Castle for a week. I scarcely knew what I wiote, 
I was so hurried." 

^^ Whatever you did write, sir, your letter caused her to follow 
you. la spite of all remonstrances, she set off on the same day 
as yourself, with, my daughter Lettice, and travelled by slow stages 
to Bury St. Edmund's. There she took rest ; but, while doing sq» 
she sent on a messenger to Muster Gosnold, the liead gardener, to 
prepare the rooms in the Ivy Tower for her reception." 

^^ I remember hearing she had ts^ken a fancy to the old tower, 
and had had it furnished," Gage remarked. 

^^ Ay, that was aflier Muster Arthur Poynings had the ill-luck 
to get wounded, and were removed there," Mark continued. " A 
sad affair that, sir,, and might have turned out worse than it did. 
I thought the young gentleman would have died, and I'm pretty 
sure he would have done but for Miss Fairlie's care. She watahed 
by him the whole night, tendin' him like a sister, and never left 
him till he was removed on a litter to Reedham. From that, 
time forward she took a liking to l^e old tower. But, as I was 
sayin', while she rested at Bury, a messeng^ was' sent, over to Muster 
Gosnold to get the rooms ready for her — and at the same time 
Lettice despatched a man to Reedham to let me know they were 
comin'. As luck would have it. Sir Hugh and the fiimily had 
juBt returned fro' Loinnon, so I could not help mentioning the 
circumstance to Muster Arthur, — and, as a matter of course, he 
tells Miss Lucy — 'and what does she do, but decide at once to Gome 
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here and nuise her friend. A good deal wae euiid i^iiist it, as 
your honour may suppose, by Muster Arthur and my lady, but 
the long and die short of the matter is, she comies." 

"What! is Miss Poynings here, too?* Gage esKcUimed, in 
amazement. 

" Ay, in good truth is she, sir/' Mark replied. " She and her 
brother joined Miss Fairlie at the cross-roads, half way betwist 
this and Reedham, and Muster Arthur brought 'em. here la^t nigh^ 
and saw 'em comfortably settled afore he left — and that's all about 
it — ^no, not quite all, for Miss Luoy wrote the note to you, 
which I myself conveyed, as I've already told you. And now, 
sir, shall I conduct you to her?" 

Gage remained for a moment irresolute,. and then, as if nerving 
himself for the interview, he said, " Lead on, Mark." 

Not a word more passed between them. 

On rsaohing the tower, Mark went in, while G^ge waited 
without till he received a summons to enter, and then fol- 
lowing his conductor up a short spiral staircase, was admi4rted 
into a lofiy circular chamber, which had been fitted up with con- 
siderable taste, and with every needful attention to comfort The 
furniture was cumbrous and old-fashioned, but in harmony with 
the room. A copper lamp hung from the groined roof, and a 
dim mirror, in an ebony frame, was placed over the ancient 
chimney-piece. The stone walls were covered with old tapestry, 
and the deep embrasures shrouded by thick curtains* A wood 
.fire was burning cheerily on the hearth, and its blaze illuminated 
the room. On a sofa near the fireplace, and covered by shawls^ 
reclined Clare. In close attendance upon her were Lucy Poynings 
and Lettice Eougham. Mark did iK)t enter with Gage,, but 
having ushered him to the door, shut it, and remained outside< 

For a few moments there was a profound silence, broken only 
by half-stifled sobs proceeding from Lettice. At length, a low 
voice was heard to say, " Draw near, I beg of you." A»d Grag^ 
approached ihe sofa on which the sufferer rested* 

^^ Sit down beside me for a moment," Clare continued, in her 
soft feeble accents, "and let me explain the cause of my pre- 
sence here. I had thought never to see you again, but compassion 
,haB overcome all other feelings, and I have resolved to persevere to 
the last. Therefore have I come. I will not reproach you with 
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having broken your promise to me. For that I freely forgive you, 
and pray Heaven to forgive you likewise." 

She then paused for a few moments, after which she resumed in 
a firmer tone: 

" And now let me ask you a question— and I entreat you to 
^answer it sincerely. Have you repaid my father the money he ad- 
vanced for your debts? Nay, do not hesitate — I must know the 
truth — I have a right to know it." 

^^ Since you press me thus, I am compelled to admit that I have 
repaid him," he rejoined. " By doing so, I hoped, in some degree, 
to atone for my shameful conduct to you." 

" If you had listened to me, this new distress might have been 
spared me," Glare exclaimed, in a tone of anguish. And she 
sank back for a few moments on the sofa, while Lucy flew forward 
to support her. ^^ Oh, it is hard to bear," she exclaimed, after a 
while — " but it must be righted, if possible. Now tell me, Gage 
— and tell me truly — for what purpose have you come here?" 

" To be lord of Monthermer for a week," he replied. 

"But how came my father to consent to your return ?" 

" Oh I I found means of persuading him — to be plain, I made it 
worth his while to let me have the place for a few days. My term 
ends to-morrow at midnight." 

"And then what do you propose to do?" Clare continued. 

Gage made no answer. 

After a brief, painRil pause, he arose and said abruptly, " It is 
useless to prolong this interview. It can lead to nothing. I am 
past redemption. Do not concern yourself further about me, Clare." 

"Stay!" she cried, detaining him. "You must not go thus. 
You have formed some terrible resolution. I read it in your 
glances. Do not add guilt to folly. Do not destroy your eternal 
weal. Oh, listen to me, Gage — listen to me !" 

^* It is too late — my resolution is taken !" he exclaimed, with a 
look and tone bordering upon frenzy. 

" Oh ! say not so. You may yet be spared for many years of 
happiness. Join your prayers to mine, Lucy — speak to him — 
«peak I " 

Lucy tried to obey her, biit her voice was choked by emotion. 

*^ All your prayers are in vain," Gage cried. " Nothing can turn 
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me from my purpose. Farewell, Clare — farewell, Lucy. Think 
the best you can of me 1 " 

And breaking from them he rushed out of the chamber. 

" Oh I what win become of him ! " Lucy exclaimed, falling on 
her knees beside Glare. 

" A last effort must be made to save him," Clare murmured — " a 
last effort." 
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HOW MB. FITDSEY ENTISBTAIKED HIS FBIENDS. 

While the numerous guests made merry in the halls of Mon- 
thermer Castle, and the roofs resounded with their boisterous 
revelry, similar bacchanalian orgies were held below-stairs. The 
crowd of lacqueys, grooms, and other serving-men assembled in 
the mansion feasted and caroused as lustily as their masters. 
Riot and excess indeed prevailed throughout the house, and the 
main study of its inmates, whatever their degree, seemed to be 
how to gratify their appetites to the fullest extent. No one 
attempted to check this unbounded waste, for Fairlie had not 
made his appearance, and Gage gave himself no concern about it. 
Provided his wants and those of his friends were supplied, the 
servants might do just as they pleased, and we may be quite sure 
they availed themselves of the license. 

A more deplorable spectacle cannot be imagined than this noble 
and once well-ordered mansion now presented. Heretofore, in 
Warwick de Monthermer^s time, true hospitality was ever exer- 
cised within it, and the vast establishment was admirably con- 
ducted. Liberal without profusion; generous without ostentation; 
keeping an excellent and even sumptuous table; having the best 
wine in his cellar, and never stinting it; frank in manner, courteous, 
and excessively good-natured, yet always preserving his dignity 
and self-respect ; — the old squire was the very • model of a 
country gentleman. In his days, the Castle was constantly full of 
company, yet disorder or excess were never known within it. 
How different now. The guests took their tone from the host, 
and gave way to unbridled indulgences, and, as a matter, of 
course, the servants, being under no restraint, followed the ex- 
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ample of their flupeiioia. No one knew how soon Gage'a eaxeer 
was to terminate, but everybody felt that such fiantic extmr 
vagances could not last long, and they therefore resolved to make 
the most of their time. 

Below stairs reigned a perfect saturnalia. The servants'- 
hall was in a continual scene of uproar. Tables were laid 
within it throughout the day, and the remains of the dainties 
served up at every repast to Monthermer and his guests reappeared 
there — with a good many other choice dishes besides. Neither 
was there any want of good liquor to wash down the savoury viands. 
Mr. Pudsey had unlimited control of the cellar, and no one 
could complain of niggardlineae on his part in dispensing ite 
stores. On the contrary, if he had been host instead of butler, he 
could not have behaved more handsomely. A great bon vivant, 
fond of society, and loving a cheerful glass, the Amphitryon of the 
pantry presided at the general dinners, placing his friend, Mr. 
Trickett, on his right lutnd, and Mr. Tibbits on the left, and 
taking caie they were well served. He sat with them afierwardfl 
as long as he could, and when his duties called him away, left 
them with a good supply of burgundy and claret 

In the evening; when the toils of the day were over, a select 
party assembled by invitation in the butler's private room, where 
a nice hot supper awaited them, succeeded by a capital bowl of 
punch. 

Here a little quiet play went on, as in the card-room above-stairs. 
Mr. Pudsey, we regret to say, had not profited by his experience, but 
lost a good deal of money — a good deal for him, at all events — as 
in former days, — at gleek and piquet, to those two rooks in.livery, 
Tibbits and Trickett< Nor was he the only loser on these occasions. 
Bellairs and Chassemouche were equally unlucky ; and so, &r the 
matter of that, were some half-dozen other flats who sat down 
with these unconscionable ^harpers. Strange to say, it never oo^ 
curred to any of these usually suspicious gentry that they were 
cheated. But there is an infatuation about gaming which seems 
to dull the perceptians of its votaries. Be this as it may, two 
nights sufficed to Messieurs Trickett and Tibbits to ease the 
incautious butler of a half-yearns gains. On llie third night he 
was obliged to borrow money to go on ; and being stripped of this 
likewise, he might have &lt considerable uneasiness,, if he had not 
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entertained the notion that he could raise fresh supplies, in a certain 
quarter, without difficulty. This persuasion buoyed him up ; but 
still feeling a little '' down in the mouth/' as he expressed it, he 
brewed a strong bowl of punch, and a few tumblers of the genial 
beverage soon produced the desired efi^t. Under its balmy in- 
fluence the butler not only forgot his cares, but became less 
cautious than usual, and talked more freely than he ought to have 
done. 

A second bowl of punch had been discussed, and a third placed 
upon the table, when Pudsey, who had become a little elevated, 
remarked, as he filled the glasses of his friends, 

"Well, gentlemen, we've had a mighty pleasant time of it, 
you'll allow. It's a thousand pities such enjoyment can't last for 
ever. We've only two more days left." 

"Only two more days, Mr. Pudsey!" Mr. Trickett observed. 
" What d'ye mean, sir ?" 

" I mean what I say," the butler rejoined, with a knowing wink, 
and emptying his glass before he went on. " We shall shut up 
shop the night after to-morrow." 

" Egad ! I'm deuced sorry to hear it," Trickett said. " I've 
contrived to amuse myself tolerably well since I've been down 
here. Your master, I suppose, returns to town ?" 

" Mr. Monthermer is not my master," Pudsey replied; " though, 
for the matter of that, I've no objection to his service, but I 
only enact the part of butler on the present occasion by desire of 
my real employer. I really don't know what the young gentleman 
will do, when Mr. Fairlie comes into possession — ^but I fancy he 
must turn out altogether." 

" That's a pity," Mr. Trickett remarked. " You won't gsdn by 
the change, Mr. Pudsey. Things will be differendy ordered under 
FairHe's governance, or I'm greatly mistaken. He'll keep a tight 
hand over you all. You won't have the keys of the cellar then, 
I fear." 

" I'faith, you're right, Trickett," the butler rejoined. " We 
shan't know the flavour of burgundy and claret when old Fairlie 
rules the roast ; and as to a quiet supper with one's friends, and a 
bowl of punch afterwards, such things won't be possible — so we 
must make the most of time present." 

"I don't think I shall remain in the situation," Bellairs ob- 
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served — ^he was nearly as far gone as the butler. *^ It won't suit 
me at all. I can't make up mj mind to serve a low fellow like 
Fairlie." 

"A vile roturier!" Chassemouche exclaimed. " I, who have 

been accustomed to the best societe, and have] dressed de pe- 
rukes of gentlemen only — morbleu ! I cannot stoop to such 
canaille." 

" He is not fit to be governor here !" Tibbits cried. " I should 
like to see him kicked out of the Castle." 

"Mafoi! so should I!" Chassemouche exclaimed. "I should 
like to see him chasse par la belle porte — I would lend a foot 
to de task myself — ^ha ! ha !" 

" Replenish the glasses, Pudsey ," Bellairs cried, " and let us drink 
^ Confusion to him !' " 

"Vid all my heart," the French valet responded — ^^rasades, 
messieurs !" 

The butler made no objection, and the rebellious toast was drunk 
amid general laughter. 

What puzzles me," Tibbits observed, " is to think how Fairlie 
can have contrived to get the Monthermer property entirely into 
his own hands. You know all about it, I dare say, Pudsey, and 
can tell us if you think proper ?" 

"I know a good deal, certainly," the butler replied — "more 
than I care to mention. But I may say one thing, gentlemen — 
and you may believe me or not, as you please — that it de- 
pends upon me whether Fairlie retains possession of this noble 
property." 

" You don't say so !" Trickett cried, pricking up his ears ; while 
all the other listeners uttered similar exclamations of astonishment. 
" What ! you have got him in your power, eh, Pudsey ?" 

"No, I don't exactly mean to insinuate that," the butler re- 
joined, fearing he had gone too far ; " I mean, that Fairlie and I 
shall understand each other, when we come to talk matters over." 

" I dare say you will," Trickett replied. " Well, I give you one 
piece of advice, old boy. If you make a bargain with him, don*t 
let him off too easily." 

" Trust me for that," Pudsey replied, laying his finger on his 
copper-coloured proboscis. 

" You are not the only person whose secrecy must be bought. 
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Pudsey/' Bellairs interposed. ^^I know as much as you, and shall 
lequire as good pay for my silence." 

" Parbleu, messieurs, you tink no one have ears as long as your 
6wnj" Chassemouche cried. "I would have you to know dat 
mine are mush longer, and dat my mouth must be shut in de 
same vay as yours — ha ! ha ! ** 

" Well, I hope you'll make Fairlie smart properly amongst you,'* 
Trickett remarked, with a laugh. "I suspect he'll have some 
other accounts to settle before he's allowed to take quiet possession. 
My master. Sir Randal, may give him a little trouble; and I'm 
pretty sure Mrs. Jenjms has not come down for nothing." 

As this was said, Bellairs looked hard at the speaker, but he 
made no observation. 

^^ I think I could give a guess at the game she means to play," 
Trickett pursued. 

*^ Ah, indeed !" Bellairs cried ; " what may it be ?" 

^That's my secret. You shall have it for what it's worth, but I 
must make something by it. By-the-by, Mr. Pudsey, when does 
Fairlie come down ?" 

" I can't say, I'm sure," Pudsey replied, evasively. 

"I'd bet a trifle he's here already," Tibbits remarked. *^I saw 
somebody very like him cross the back yard this evening." 

^* Oh ! quite impossible ; you must have been mistaken," the 
butler exclaimed. 

" Perhaps I might be — still I'm willing to bet upon it." 

"Pooh! pooh ! I shan't bet upon such a matter." 

Bellairs and Chassemouche exchanged significant glances. 

"'Well, if he should be here, I hope he has overheard all we have 
been saying of him," Trickett observed, with a laugh. "You 
wouldn't stand very high in his favour, Pudsey ?" 

" Come, let's change the subject, gentlemen," the butler re- 
joined, uneasily ; " we've had quite enough of it. A glass of 
punch all round ! " 

After this, the conversation flagged. Pudsey looked sullen 
and sleepy, and Bellairs and Chassemouche were not much more 
lively, so as soon as the bowl of punch was finished, the party 
broke up. 
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XL. 

TS'vrmca pttsset Iulkes a uodest fsoposition to he. paiblie. 

Mil PtJDamr awoke next morning with a racking headache^ 
which he naturally enough attributed to the punchy and his un- 
eomfortable sensations were not diminished bj the conviction that 
he had tattled very foolishly overnight. That raseal Trickett, he 
was awkre, was quite capable of doing him a mischief, and might 
report what he had said to Mr. Pairlie himself; and so, indeed, 
might Bellairs or Chassemouche, or any other of the party, for not 
one of ihem was to be trusted. 

Our buUer felt so ill that he would fain h»?e gone to bed 
again, but he had a great deal to do that day, and must set 
about it forthwith, so, swallowing hisi customary morning draught 
of spiced ale, which somewhat restored him, he left his room, in 
order to take a survey of the house, and see how &t it could be 
put to rights after the riotous proceedings that had taken place 
within it on the preceding day. 

In the dining-room, whither he repaired first, everything re- 
mained in the same state in which it had been left. The 
atmosphere reeked with the smell of tobacco, and the table was 
covered with bottles and glasses — many of them broken — and 
flooded with wine and punch. In the midst of the shivered 
glasses stood the fragments of a magnificent china bowl. Under- 
neath the sideboard was a vast collection of empty flasks — 
attesting the prowess of the tipplers, though some of them had 
been so overcome that they could not even reel ofi* to bed, but 
were still lying prostrate on the floor, sleeping off the eflfects of 
thdr debauchery. 

Picking his way over these inert bodies, Mr. Pudsey went 
towards the windows, to throw them open, and while thiK em- 
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ployed he perceived Grage returning from the garden near the 
ruins of the old Castle, and wondered what could have taken him 
out so early. He kept an eye on him for a few minutes until he drew 
near the house, and the butler then fancied he had discovered the 
young gentleman's motive for early rising, as Mrs. Jenyns came 
forth firom a glass-door communicating with the library, and Hastened 
to meet him. But it was evident from Gkige's manner that he was 
annoyed at the rencounter. Mrs. Jenyns seemed from her gestures 
to propose a walk in the gardens, and pointed to the terrace M!on- 
thermer had just left, but he shook his head, and it was only afler 
some persuasion that she induced him to enter the library with her. 

^^ She is about to disclose the scheme to him, which she hinted 
at last night in the card-room," Pudsey thought. ^^ An inkling of 
it might give me an additional hold upon FairUe. Perhaps I 
could get near the glass-door without being perceived." 

Upon this he scrambled out of the window, and crept along ihe 
side of the house till he came within a few paces of the entrance to 
the library. 

" Confound herl" he muttered. " She's too cunning by half. 
The door is shut, and I can hear nothing. Let us see what can be 
done on the other side." 

So he went back, and, re-entering the dining-room, made his 
way as quickly as he could to the ordinary approach to the 
library, but unluckily it was closed. What was to be done? 
He determined to go in — ^suddenly — when perhaps he might catch 
a word that would enlighten him as to the lady's project. 

The plan was no sooner thought of than executed. Throwing 
open the door, he bounced into the room, but was greatiy dis- 
appointed to find Mrs. Jenyns seated at a table, writing, while 
Gage was pacing to and fro. As the butler entered, Monthermer 
stopped, and, angrily regarding him, demanded his -business. 
Pudsey stammered an excuse, and hastily retreated ; taking care, 
however, as he went out, to leave the door ajar. But here again 
his design was frustrated, for in another moment the door was shut, 
and fastened inside. 

Foiled in his plans, he went his way, and proceeded, with slow 
steps and with a recurrence of the uncomfortable feelings he had 
experienced on awaking, towards a room situated at the end of the 
long gallery. 

Tapping against the door, a voice, with the tones of which he 
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was only too familiar, bade him come in ; and obeying the sum- 
mons—not without considerable trepidation — he entered and foimd 
Mr. Fairlie, seated in an arm-chair, enveloped in a loose brocade 
dressing-gown, and under the hands of Chassemouche, who was ar- 
ranging his peruke, and retailing all his (Mr. Puasey's) indiscreet re- 
marks of the night before. So, at least, the butler judged from the 
angry looks which FairHe cast upon him. Nor was he left long in 
doubt on the point. Dismissing Ghassemouche, who grinned 
maUciously at Pudsey as he retired, the steward thus spoke him : 

^^ So, you have been chattering, eh, you drunken fool I boasting 
of your power over me, and what you can do. It depends upon 
you whether I am to continue master of Monthermer Castle, does 
it ?" And he burst into a disdainful laugh. 

^^ Since Chassemouche has betrayed me, it would be idle to 
equivocate," Pudsey rejoined. ^^ I was a great fool to talk as I did 
in such company. I ought to have known better. But the wine 
was in, and the wit out — and that's the truth, dir." 

^^ A poor excuse, Pudsey. A drunkard is not to be trusted — 
you are unfit for my service." 

^^I deserve to be reprimanded, I Qwn, sir; but I won't 
commit such an indiscretion again, you may depend upon it. As 
to disturbing you in the comfortable possession of this fine place, 
I wouldn't do it, si r " 

" Couldn't do it, Pudsey — couldn't do it, you had better say." 
^^Well, sir, for the matter of that, I entertain a different 
opinion," the butler rejoined, with a smile, for the other^s taunts and 
sharpness of manner had roused him. '^My testimony, I fancy^ would 
be useful to Mr. Monthermer if he should take it into his head to 
contest your title, and I think I could put him in the way of 
finding some other important witnesses." 
'^ Hum ! you think so, eh, Pudsey ?" 

^^ I'm pretty sure of it. I know exactly how the accounts have 
been kept, with fictitious entries, and so forth — ^how advances 
have been made to Mr. Monthermer out of his own money — how he 
has .been induced to sign bonds and mortgages imder false repre- 
sentations, and without even receiving the promised loans. Knowing 
all this, I might disclose it, if I thought proper." 

^^ Of course you might make such scandalous assertions, Pudsey; 
but no one would believe yon." 

B 
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^^ Y&^ 8b| Mr. MoBthenaer woald beliefe me^ and that^s eaough 
for my parpose. You must not forget tiiat.he is in actual poEh 
aeaaioii of the Gastle, and unkashevolimtaxily aurceadeis it, you 
will £dl altogether. You will fidl^Ixepeat, because he will de- 
mand the production of the .accounts— *«nd you dare not exhibit 
them.' 

'^But kettaiilZiuriender the Gaatle — he has pledged himself to 
do so.** 

^^He will HOT — ^if he learns how he has been dealt with.^ j 

JFaixlie looked ^down .in confusion, while the butler eyed him 
tiiumphantly. 

^^ I have him now/'. he thought, ^^ and.IsWon?t quit my hold till 
I've made all sure." 

Suddenly, Faixlie started to his feet, and, gsasping the batiks 
arm, exclaimed, 

^^ What do you expect, . Pudsey ? Tell me — ^in a word ! " 

^^ In a word, thei^/' .the xapacious rascal rejoined, ^9, large 
sum down — and a pension .for life P' 

^^ A pension for life I You are mad to. make such a domaad." 

^^No, 6ir,l.am not m^. On the contrary, I am sure I take a 
vexy rational view of the subject. I don't mean to. let this oppor- 
tunity sUp. The matter.must be decided within twenty^four^hours. 
Either Mr. Monthermer maintains his own, and ejects you, or 
you become omdisputed master here." 

^^I must hare time to seflect upon your starding proposition, 
Pudsey. It hasitakenme quite byattrpzjse.'' 

^^.Ohl I haW no .desire to hurry you, but >you must make up 
your mind in .the course of .the day. I wim!t ibe put - off ^ witii' &ir 
promises. I must have a ^large amaiidown, as Pve flaid-Hand 
good security for the pension " 

^^ You shall be satisfied — quite:sati8Bed,Pud8^,if'I assent to the 
proposal." 

^^ OKI you are sure to assent. I oonsidsnthe bargain vabeady 
concluded. You'll nerer ride the .loss cf so ^rieh « prise, jntt 
when you've g<^t. it. in jour..graflp-rj)endes;^e'dii^^ tis 

ure to.fall upon you." 

^^ No more of this, JPudsey," .Faitlie said, coUedang all his 
ene^es. ^^.You^presume.too.jauch.cmymir iaMm Bridle 

your tongue, or go about your business^itmd do your woiet.^ 
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*^I beg pardon, sir. Tve no desire to offend you, — ^not the 
slightest. You will think over what Tve said*, and give me an 
answer. If I don't hear from you before the evening, I shall go to 
Mr. Monthermer^ and then of course any arrangement between us 
will be out of the question." 

" Very well," Fairlie replied, pointing to the door. 

" One thing more, sir. Before I take my departure^ I must put 
you upon your guard against Mrs. Jenyns." 

" Another serpent in my path. What of her?" 

'^ Why, sir, I chanced to overhear a few words that passed be- 
tween her and Mr. Monthermer last night, and I am certain she 
has some dangerous design on foot — dangerous to you, I mean. 
She lost a large ^8um4it hasard — or rather Mr. Monthermer loBt it, 
for he .played for hev — and flhe is desperate." 

^^ And «he must -be bought, too, I fiuppose," Fairlie cded, wiih a 
bitter laugh. ^^'Sdeath! man, my -proper^ mill nevier bear^all 
these demands upon it." 

^^ Don't miflundenitand me, sir. I have nothii^ to do with Mrs. 
Jenynfl. IBe 4MBQied) I will never take a woman intomyxsonfi* 
dence." 

^^ So Skr you axe right Well, I am gkd yon luive warned me. 
Though this meddleeome jade ^can do little nusofaief, it may be 
piudent to n^ her project in the bud. Send one of the women 
servants to her xoom, and say I would' speak to her as learly as 
may be convenient." 

^^ She is already jMitir, sir; and I am almost apprehoinve she 
may be befordiand with you, for she is closeted with Mr. Mon- 
thermer in the libsary at this moment." 

^^ Zounds I this looks like mischief. I must find out what she is 
about to propose to him. In the Ubiary, you say, Pudsey?" 

^^ Yes, sir--(ihey'xe there, but the door^s looked." 

^^Ko .matter. They vnll find it difficult to keep their aeorets 
from me. Walls have ears, Pudfley***-walls have ears. Don't let 
theservanteenler the drawing-room for a short time, d'ye hear? 
By^and-by we will have some further talk together. But Iinust dis- 
pose of this tnaAter at once." 

So Sluing, he hastily threw off hisdiessing^gown, and, wiA the 
butlef s aid, putting on a coat, flew towards the drawing-room^ 
while Pudsey followed him at.a jmnraleisarely pace, and stationed 
himself at the door of that apartment. 

b2 
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ITBXBXIS IT IS DEHOKSTBATSD THAT "WALLS HATB XABS." 

On. entering the drawing-room, Fairlie proceeded to unlock the 
door of a small cupboard near the fireplace, and stepping into the 
recess, cautiously unbolted a second door, and passed through it. 

He was now actually in the library, but concealed from view by 
a thin board, the front of which formed part of a bookcase, and 
being covered with the backs of ponderous-looking tomes, art* 
fuUy contrived to represent ranges of folios, could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary shelves. 

A crack in the board enabled him to command the room, and 
allowed the conversation that took place within it to reach him. 
The two persons he expected to find were there, and at no great 
distance from. him. Mrs. Jenyns was talking earnestly, while Gage 
listened to her with his arms folded upon his breast. 

The very first words the listener heard alarmed him. He could 
not distinctly catch all Mrs. Jenyns said, for she spoke with great 
vehemence and rapidity — but he lost not a syllable of the close of 
her discourse. 

^^ Now observe what I say," she concluded, in a deliberate and 
impressive tone. ^^ As the sum of Fairlie's iniquitous practices 
towards you, I charge him with suppressing your fiither^s last will^ 
and substituting one of earlier date." 

Fairlie breathed hard, and watched with deepest anxiety the 
efiect of this disclosure upon Gage. It was something of a relief 
to him to perceive that the young man's countenance wore an 
expression of incredulity, though not unmingled with astonish- 
ment. 

^^ Why do you bring such a serious charge against him — ^a charge 
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wliioh you cannpt possibly substantiate?" Gage exclaimed, after a 
brief pause. 

^^ But I can substantiate it. The rightful will is still in existence." 

^^ Hell's curses upon her I" the listener exclaimed to himself. 
^ She must have discovered the document when she peeped into 
my chest. Fool that I was not to destroy it !" 

^^But what motive can Fairlie have had for such a wicked 
act?" Grage cried. ^^ There was no important bequest to himself 
in the will that he acted upon. My father, to be sure, left him a 
thousand poimds ; but that was in consideration of his trouble 
in discharging the offices of executor and guardian." 

'^ You have hit upon the motive," Mrs. Jenyns rejoined, ^* as I 
will proceed to show. Tour father died from a fall while hunting, 
on the 10th of February, 1728," 

'^Tou are correct as to the date of the sad event," Gbge re- 
marked, with a sigh. 

'^ Now mind," Mrs. Jenyns pursued, " on the 9th of February 
in that year, the very day before the imexpected catastrophe, your 
father made his last will, and constituted Sir Hugh Poynings, of 
Reedham, his sole executor, and your guardian." 

'^ Sir Hugh Poynings — my guardian !" Grage exclaimed. 

^^Fairlie's name was never mentioned. Do you not now discern 
his motive for keeping back a document that divested him of all 
control over you? With Sir Hugh Poynings as your guardian, he, 
Fairlie, would never have had an opportunity of putting into prac* 
tice his nefarious designs against you. Judging from what has 
since come to light, there can be no doubt that your father had 
made some discoveries respecting his steward, that caused him to 
appoint another executor and guardian in his place — and, probably, 
if he had lived a few days longer, Fairlie would have been dis- 
missed altogether." 

'^ And you have seen this will?" 

*^I have — ^but hear me out. Fairlie is in the house. He 
arrived here secretly last night. When you see him, let fall no 
hint of the knowledge you have acquired of his criminality, but 
summon Sir Hugh Poynings to the Castle to-morrow." 

" Sir Hugh is not likely to come— and if he should, he will 
attach no credit to your unsupported statements. He cannot have 
a very high opinion of you, for I need scarcely remind you of the 
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charge thai his. sod, Arthiov. broDght i^ainsti jmiy when I last 
played at the Groom-Portei^s." 

^^ That oharg^i was a foul Galnmny — ^bttt let it^ pass- now. Sbnd 
for Sir Hugh— -fRimiiioii him in sooh uigent terms- tliat ho* oannot 
xefiiise QompliancQ* Lei him bring his son with him, if he wilt 
— ^I care not. I will make good my woids." 

Thfire was a brief pause, during whioh the slewttrd felt as if 
ftoetohed. upon, the mck At lei^th the silenoe was broken by 
Crag84. 

^Ail this may. be as you aiser^ andil wsll notdisputi^ it^" he 
said, gravely ; ^ bizt I will not oonaoDt to act thus against Fairlie 
unlefi* the will caa be prodhced." 
<< It sbaU be parDduoBd/* 

" In what way ? If Fairlie has it,, he is.noti likely to give it up/* 
<^ It ia no longer in hia posBaanon." 

The steward started, and could scarcely repress an eocolamation. 
<^ You shall have the will, at the right moment, that I promise 
you,'' Mirs» Jenyna oontinnad.. 

^^ Bat) how have you obtained it? I must be satisfied on that 
score.** 

<^ You] ahall.be si^iafied,*' she replied* << Listen to me. When 
I made the diaeovery in question which is likely to lead to such 
itnpoitaditiresaUa^ and overthrow. Fairlie at the very moment he w 
about.to: dutch the prize for whidi he has so long been strivings 
I oonsidered by what means I could obtain possesaion of the evi^^ 
dance against him, and at last I resolved to employ one of the 
aarvimta whom I have long had in my pay." 

^^ She means that double^yed scoundrel, Fudsey," Fairlie mnb» 
tared to himself* ^' Yet, no— if it were Fudsey, he would' not have 
pit me on my guard against her. I have it'-^-'tia BellairSh. But 
the will is safe — quite safe — she cannot produce itfr" 

" Go on," Gage said, perceiving that Mrs, Jenyns hesitated. 
^ You may not, perhaps, approve of the means taken, but in 
caciea of this kind any stratagem is fair. Fairlie. was watched by 
the spy I placed over him, and it was ascertained. that he had taken 
the document in question from out of the large chest in whidi 
it had hitherto been deposited, and placed it with o&er papers of 
perhaps acaroely leas importance, as tending to prove his dia? 
honesty to you, in a small coffer. Nowmark me! tiiat coffer i& in 
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my custody, ai^ shall be forthooniii^ to^moiEnm'» Do you now 
&el satufied ?" 

Grage made no reply, imd she vrent.odi* 

"All things have worked well for the pra|eot; Ton are here 
in po6ses8i<»i of the Castle and the estates, and instead of si]3> 
Tendering them to Fairlie, you shall cast him &rth with blasted 
duuracter, never more to molest yoii.'^ 

To her astonishment, Gkge seemed but slightly moved*. 

"You do not believe what I tell yon,? she cried, with 
manifest vexation ; " but do not let your donbts of me riiin 
the scheme ; do not neglect to summon Sir Hugh Poyningft*-do 
not let to-morrow pass, or you will for ever regret your indif- 
ference." 

But Gage preserved his apathetic demeanour. It seemed as if 
nothing would rouse him. Mrs. Jenyns lost all patience, and beat 
the ground with her tiny foot. 

" You reject my proposal?" she cried, at length. 

" I hesitate to accept it, because to engage in such a struggle 
will renew all my anxieties; and I am so weary of life, that I 
care little for the result, whatever it may be." 

^^ What ! has it come to this ? Is the proud Grage de Mon- 
thermer grown so pusillanimous that he will tamely resign his 
estates to a sordid knave, when he may keep them? You will make 
me despise you. Rouse yourself, and act like a man." 

" Well, the effort shall be made, but I looked to pass the few 
hours left me in repose. And now. Peg, what reward do you 
expect for the important service you propose to render me — for I 
presume you are not entirely disinterested ?" 

" Not entirely so. I like this mansion so much that I would 
willingly remain here." 

*^ Nothing more easy, if I am once more master." 

" Ay, but I must be mistress !" she exclaimed, haughtily, and 
regarding her superb figure, as reflected in a mirror on the opposite 
side of the room. 

" I do not understand you." 

**Yet, methinks, I speak intelligibly enough," she rejoined, 
with a smile. " In return for the precious document I shall pro- 
duce, you must give me an equal title with yourself to the estates 
it will confer upon you." 
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'< You cannot mean I should wed you ?" Gage exclaimed. 

<^ On no other terms shall you have my aid. If you are to be 
lord of Monthermer Castle again, I must be lawful lady. I 
bring you an excellent dowry; better than the highest bom dame 
in the coimty could oSev you. Not another word now. Reflect 
on my proposal, and let me have your decision. But I will 
sooner consign that will to the flames, than alter my conditions. 
So decide as you think proper. Adieu !" 

With this she quitted the room, leaving Grage almost in a state 
of stupefaction, while Fairlie at the same moment stole out of his 
hiding-place. 
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XLII. 

JTAISLIE's FIBST KOYE— A]n> HOW II PBOSPEBED. 

Jj'AiSLiB was a man of great nerve. He. did not underrate the 
danger by which he was menaced, but confronted it boldly, and 
thus regarded, its appalling proportions seemed to diminish, and 
he became, to a certain extent, reassured. 

How was it, it may be asked, that he had not long ago destroyed 
the evidence of his criminality? Why did he preserve a document, 
the production of which must infallibly cause his ruin ? The answer 
is, that certain scruples of conscience had restrained him ; for after 
all, conscience will exert an influence even over the most stubborn 
nature, and hardened as he was, Fairlie was not entirely dead to 
her stings. Moreover, ^he was bound by a solemn promise not to 
destroy it; and though ordinarily, promises, however solemnly 
uttered, weighed little with Um, in this instance his word had been 
religiously kept. 

How he came to make such a promise we shall now relate. 

On the very day of the death of his patron, while searching 
amongst poor Sir Warwick's papers, he had discovered this second 
will; and instantly perceiving the damage it would occasion to his 
interests if brought forward, he was about to commit it to the 
flames, when an unseen witness of his proceedings arrested his 
hand, and by prayers and entreaties prevailed upon him to forego 
the criminal design. He consented; but not until he had ex- 
torted &om the person who had interrupted him a vow of secrecy, 
and he thereupon gave his own solemn assurance that the will should 
not be destroyed. 

But the present circumstances made him view his conduct in a 
totally different light, and he could not now sufficiently reprobate 
his folly in observing a promise, the fulfilment of which had placed 
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him in such fearful jeopardy. But regrets were idle. The past 
could not be recalled. The mischief must be repaired, cost what 
it might. 

So he sat down for a short time to deliberate. 

His plan of actibn formed, he arose and proceeded to the 
library, with the intention of directing his first movement against 
Gage. He did not despab of counteracting Mrs. Jenyns's scheme^ 
and entirely effiicing the ill impression she had striven to produce 
against Mm in the young maa»*nund. 

He found Gage extended at full length upon a couch, on which 
he had sunk soon after the actress's departure. Fairlie coughed 
slightly to announce his presenoe, but it was not for some moments 
that Monthermer oonld be brought to notioe him; Boused, at 
length, the young man anose,. evidently much annoyed at the 
intrusion. He constrained himself, however, to behave civilly to 
the steward, who, on his part, assumed a most oonciliatoiy man- 
ner,, and seemed earnestly desirous to please. 

After a little preliminary conversation, chiefly conducted by 
himself, for Gage's share in it was slight enough, Eairhe sig- 
nified that the motive of his visit was to ase^tain. from Mr. Mon^ 
thermer that everything had gone on sada&ctorily since his anival 
at the Casde — ^to learn whether he had. any further commands-^ 
and lastly j and principally,, to consult with, him about Ae. graad 
ffite to be given on the morrow.. 

Finding he had at length succeeded in awakening his. hearer's 
attention, the steward went on:. 

<<'You may like to know what preparations I have made:for the 
i&iOf sir; but, before epeoifying them, let me say- that I have 
q»ared neither expense nor pains to pleasd you. If the entertain- 
ment is not perfect, it will not be my fault. I. have stinted 
notUng, as you will find. Aware, from former es^iience,. of 
the magnificence of your ideas, I have endeavouxad, on. this oeca- 
non, to realise them, and. I flatter mysdf with success. But ypu 
shall judge, sir — you shall judge.? 

Hereupon he rubbed his hands complaai»i%, and paused to give 
greater efiect to the announcement. 

^' First, then, you will have a charming concert, — suoh a con- 
eert as has never been heard out of the walls of the Italian Opera 
Houses I have engaged the. best singers at that house. Thp 
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divine Faiinelli. will sing for you—yes^ sir, F^nelli. He,. who 
has refused the most tempting ofibza from half the. nobility totiriat 
their ooimtry-fieatSi has consented to oome down here.?' 

^^ Yon. amaze, me I" Gage exclaimed, scarcely able, to believe 
what he heard^ ^^ EaxmeUi here ! Why it will be the. talk of the 
towm? 

<^ Nothing else was talked: of when I le& The report socoa got 
d^road*. At. first, some folks afiected to doubt it, but as Faxi* 
nelli himself didn!t contradict the rumour,, of course, it waa univi^* 
sally believed. FaxineUi cost; me dear — very dear — in. this way: 
he wouldn't come without Cuzzoni, and Guzzoni. wouldn't; come 
without Sanesino, so. I had to engage all three.'.' 

^^All three!" Grage exclaimed, with a burst of enthuaasm. 
^^ Why) .we might perform Handel'aPtolemeo, if we had bui musi- 
cians to accompany the singers !" 

^^Youi may play any opera you please,. sir, aa &r asmuociana 
are concerned, for I have engaged the whole orcheatza*'.' 
The measure of Gage's astonishment was now fulL 
^ Zounds! FairHe," he exclaimed, ^' your conoeptionflr far esoceed 
mine. What other macvelahavie you in staca? But I am insatiate* 
You have d<me?.'* 

^ No, 1^, I have not half done/' the steward replied, with' a 
bland mmle< ^^It delights me to find I antlikely to satisfy jojsu 
Yon. shall hava a ballet as well as an openu" 

^^ A ballet^ Fairlie! Bravisomo! That will be enchanting*— 
dfiluiiousi But who ham ypu got?— surely not Golombe? She 
IB not to be enticed." 

^Youi think. so, sur?" the steward cried, with a. cunning, look, 
and tappii^ the oth^S' knae^ ^^Like the rest of her sex, Made** 
moiselle Golombe is to be prevailed upon if the proper mtga* 
ment be:U8ed^,and X have: not negleotiad to employ it A diamond 
ooUar proved irresittibla; The dazaling Golombe- comes,, andi not 
alone. Lisette — the charming Lisette — accompanies her — and 
Flore,, and Ldontine, and half a. dozen other bewitching oieatures.'^ 
^^ Golombe- and. Lisette — Flore and L^ontine!" Gage exr 
da&med, olapping his hands in ecstasy. ^ Egad, Fairlie, you.have 
done wonders*. You must have spent a mint of money ?" 

^^ Don't mention it, sic. X haven't, givan money a;thought,I 
aaaore you. Ara you< oontentt with, me^ sic?'* 
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** Content ! I should be an ingrate if I were otherwise. You 
are the best fellow breathing, Fairlie.** 

<< Delighted to hear you say so, sb/' the steward rejoined, with 
a bend of acknowledgment. ^* My arrangements, I trust, are com- 
plete. Opera singers, musicians, ballet-dancers, all will leave town 
to^ay in conveyances provided for them by myself, and wiU rest 
to-night at the Angel, at Bury St. Edmund's, where rooms have 
been engaged for the entire party. To-morrow, they come on 
here. Ah I sir," he added, in rather a sentimental tone, ^' once 
upon a time you used to be passionately enamoured of Colombe. 
But Mrs. Jenyns cut her out." 

^^ Very true, Fairlie. But I don't know that I gained by the 
exchange." 

"Poor Mrs. Jenyns I" Fairlie ejaculated. " She'll be driven to 
desperation when her rival appears on tiie scene. She heard I 
had engaged Colombo before she left town, and was so infuriated 
that she vowed tiie ballet never should take place. She will try to 
do me an ill turn I make no doubt, but I laugh at her malice."' 

The steward narrowly watched the effect of this speech, and 
saw that it had produced the effect he desired. 

"I am glad you mentioned this to me, Fairlie," Gage said. 
"It explains the motive of some misrepresentations concendng 
you, which Mrs. Jenyns has thought proper to make to me." 

" I shall not be surprised at any calumnies she may utter against 
me," the steward replied, "because I know the extent of her 
malice. Luckily the weapons she employs, in your case, at least, 
seem likely to miss tiieir mark. I am sorry she is here; not that 
personally I have the slightest apprehension of her, but because I 
am sure she will make some disturbance in order to mar your 
ffete." 

" She shan't do that, Fairlie. If she becomes troublesome, you 
shall give her a hint that we can dispense with her company. But 
don't let us think more about her." 

" Right, sir— right. Let us quit her and her paltry squabbles 
and jealousies, and turn to tiie fdte, which, I confess, is 
uppermost in my tiioughts. Opera and ballet over, supper wiU 
follow, of course ; and this shall be a supper worthy of the occa- 
sion — a princely banquet, comprising every imaginable luxury and 
delicacy — wines — ^fruits — ^flowers — all of the choicest and best. 
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The table shall groan with silver plate, and sparkle with crystal 
glass. To ensure superlative excellence in the repast I have hired 
two French cooks, and the ices and patisserie will be prepared by 
the renowned Zucchero Pistacchi. The rooms will be decorated 
by artists from town, and I need scarcely add, will be most bril- 
liantly illmninated* Now you have my programme, sir.'' 

^^And a wonderful programme it is. Tou have treated me 
nobly, Fairlie, and have far surpassed my expectations." 

'^ It has ever been my wish to please you," the steward said. 
^^ Ah I sir," he added, pretending to heave a sigh, '^ I don't like to 
talk of the past, but this seems a fitting opportunity to revert to it 
for a moment. I know I ought to have thwarted your inclinations 
rather than indulge them, but I could not help it. It is easy for 
Mrs. Jenyns, or for anybody like her, to misrepresent my motives, 
but I can safely assert that I have ever acted for the best. You would 
have your own way, and I didn't like to trouble you with lectures 
which I felt would be unavailing. I answered your demands for 
money as long as any funds remained, and then of necessity I 
was compelled to stop. My conduct on some occasions may appear 
harsh, but reflection will tell you that I only obeyed the dictates of 
prudence." 

K Grage was not entirely convinced by this harangue, he at all 
events listened quietly to it, and, when the steward had done, 
answered thus: 

^^ You ought, perhaps, to have drawn the rein tighter, Fairlie ; 
but, on my soul, I don't know that it would have had any effect. 
I fancy I should have got the money — if not from you, from some 
one else." 

" Exactly what I felt, sir!" Fairlie exclaimed. "I reasoned in 
this way: — ^if I positively refuse to supply my thoughtless ward, 
he will get amongst those usurious rascals, the Jews, who will 
J^eece him without mercy." 

^' So you resolved to play the Jew yourself, Fairlie, and get 
cent, per cent, for your advances," Gbtge cried, with a laugh. 
^^ Quite right! I don't blame you. Every man should do the 
best he can to improve his fortunes, and my extravagances have 
been the source of your prosperity. Nay, nay, don't shake your 
head. It is the fact." And he added, with a sudden change of 
manner, ** Are you not master here — and am I not ruined ?" 
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madamy ihat he ceases to be master here to-morrow night ?^ he 
said. 

Mrs. Jenyns smiled in her turn, but very differently from tHe 
steward. There was a considerable spice of malice in her looks 
and voice as she rejoined veiy pointedly, 

^^ Mr. Monthermer was certainly under the impression you men- 
tion when he came down here, but he has since been undeceived ; 
and I rather fancy you will find, when it comes to the point, that 
he has no intention of tamely surrendering his property. If any 
one ceases to be master here to-morrow, I suspect it will be your- 
self, Mr. Fairlie.^ 

Another obeisance frqpi the steward, and another smile almost 
as much fraught with malice as the actress's. 

^^ Your words sound like a threat, madam?" he quietly remarked. 

Mrs. Jenyns instantly accepted the challenge, and stamped her 
little foot. This time she gave full vent to her feelings of scorn 
and defiance. 

" My words are meant to threaten, sir," she cried. " It is time 
you learnt that Mr. Monthermer understands his position fully, and 
possesses the means of setting himself right." 

Fairlie managed to continue calm, though his patience was 
sorely tried. 

" All this may be true, madam," he said, " and I will not for 
the moment dispute it — but it goes for nothing. Whatever means- 
Mr. Monthermer may possess of ^ setting himself right,' as you 
term it, he will never employ them — ^neverl" 

" And why not, sir — ^why not ?" the actress cried, regarding 
him furiously, and again stamping her foot. 

^^ Because he lacks energy for the struggle, madam," Fairlie 
replied. 

^^ Don't reckon upon his weakness of character. I will supply 
him with resolution." 

" Your eflbrts will be thrown away, madam. You have to do 
with one who never yet faced a real difficulty. He will succumb 
and disappoint you. I have no fears of him, as why should I 
have?" 

" If you have no apprehension of him, you may at least recog- 
nise in me an antagonist to be dreaded." * 

^^ I should indeed tremble, if I could for a moment regard you 
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in the light of an enemy, madam," Fairlie rejoined, in a cajoling 
tone. ^^ But I can do no such thing. I am sure we shall speedily 
come to an amicahle understanding, as it is our interest to be 
friends. For my own part/' he added, in the softest accents he 
could assume, and with what he intended for an impassioned look, 
^ I may say that I am influenced by a tenderer feeling than that of 
friendship." 

^^ A truce to this adulatory stuff, Mr. Fairlie. It has no e£fect 
on me, and is out of season." 

^^ Pardon me, madam, if the somewhat abrupt expression of my 
admiration has offended you; but let me show you why at least we 
should be friends — if we cannot be bound together by stronger 
ties." 

^^ If I am to tolerate your company longer, Mr. Fairlie, I must 
insist upon a cessation of this annoyance." 

*' As you please, madam. But before dismissing me, you will 
do well to look at both sides of the question. You have made a 
certain proposal to Mr. Monthermer, with which he has acquainted 
me. 

This was a blow which Mrs. Jenyns could not parry — ^neither 
could she conceal her uneasiness. 

" How I — ^has he had the imprudence to repeat my conversation 
with him ?" she cried. " But no, you only say this to try me." 

^^ I will state what I have heard, madam," he rejoined, ^^ and 
you will then judge whether I am correctly informed or not. 
You are to produce a certain document — a will, supposed to be 
made by the late Warwick Monthermer, and how obtained by you 
I will not pause to particularise — ^you are to produce this will 
against me, blast my chai*acter, and reinstate Grage in his forfeited 
possessions. In requital of this important service, you demand to 
be made mistress — ^lawful mistress — of Monthermer Castle. You 
see, madam, I am tolerably well informed." 

There was a brief pause, during which it was evident that the 
superior craft of the steward was fast gaining the ascendancy. 

"This man is right," Mrs. Jenyns mentally ejaculated. " Gage 
will never prevail in an encounter with him." 

Fairlie watched her narrowly, and read what was passing in her 
mind. He saw the advantage he had gained, and determined to 
improve it. 

8 
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^^I have noihing to say against your project, xoadam^" lie.ob- 
flonred. ^ It is. well conceiYed. But it will fail." 

^^ That remains to be seen l^ Mrs. Je&yBs cried, xecofreiing her 
spirit. ^' If Gage is but true to himself^' lie will trimnpL" 

« Wbea was he ever true to himsdf^ madam?" Faizlie rejoined, 
with a sneer. ^^ But the scheme will fail in this way* You have 
overreached yourself by your demands. Gage will not consent to 
the terms* .Even in the dnre extremity to which he is reduced, 
he shrinks from forming, what he considers, so. degrading an 
alliance" 

Fablie was not prepaied for the burst of indignation with which 
this speech was received. Mrs. Jenyna regarded him withineffiible 
scom, and her eyes flashed fire. 

^^ And you have the effironteiy to repeat this.to mev. sir?" she 
cried, with a menacing gesture. ^^ Even if Gfage J^ects my offer, 
I will produce that damning evidence Against you, and drive you 
forth." 

But Fairlie stood unmoved. 

" No, madam, you will not," he rejoined, firmly. 

"Hiow wiUyott prevent me?" 

^^ By making you mistress of this mansion," he replied, sud- 
denly resuming his adulatory tone and studied smile. . ^^ Gage can- 
not do this — I can — ^and will." 

Hd awaited her answer, which did not come for some moments, 
still regarding her, all the time, with a crafty smile. At length she 
burst into a laugh. 

^^Upon my word, Fairlie," she cried, after a. brief indulgence 
of her exhilaration, ^^it would be a thousand, pities if we did. .not 
come together. We should be so nicely matched." 

<^ I think so too, madam^" he answered^ /^ We are agreed,, then 
—eh? — ^you take my oflfer?" 

And he raised her hand, to his lips with an ^ air. of devoted gal- 
lantry. 

^^ Hum ! I don't know," she hesitated^ 

^^^Nay, madam, let me have. an answer of scane sort.. I am a 
plain man of business, and evenin an^a&ir of. tins kind, .like . to 
come to the point without dday. Grive me that wiU,' and in .return 
you shall recdhre my written promise of maxriage;" 
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"No, no, — ^not so fast, Mr. Fairlie. Flattered as I am by your 
proposal; I cannot assent to it immediately." 

" You are trifling with, me, madam !" he cried, becoming sud- 
denly grave. 

"lam bound to await Gage*s decision," she rejoined. "Till 
he is disposed of, I cannot entertain another proposition. If he 
rejects my offer, I am yours." 

" He has retired from the field, I tell you," Fairlie exclaimed, 
impatiently. 

" I must be quite sure of that. To place the matter beyond a 
doubt, I will write to him, and by his «mw&t'I shall be guided 
Nay, it is useless to urge me further. . I am inflexible. And mind ! 
if our union is to take place, it must be to-morrow." 

" So soon I" Fairlie exclaimed. 

" To-morrow sees me mistress of Monthermer Castle— either as 
yourwife, or Gage's," she rejoined. 

And with a graceful curtsey, she glided into the adjoining 
apartment, and closed the door after her. 
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XLIV. 

IN WHICH PAIBUE HAXXS AKOTHSB FALSE MOVE. 

The steward was caught In his own trap* He thought to outwit 
Mrs. Jenyns, and was himself outwitted. He made sure she would 
give up the will in exchange for his written promise of marriage — 
a promise, which, it may be whispered, he never intended to fulfil, 
— ^but he found she was not to be duped by so shallow a device, 
and had too little reliance in his honesty. 

For a few minutes he lingered within the writing-chamber, 
casting his eyes eagerly round it, to see if by any accident the 
coffer containing the precious document, which he was so anxious 
to secure, had been left there. He could discern nothing of it. 
But there was a large trunk in one corner of the room, and what 
•so probable as that the box should be inside it ! No chance must 
be thrown away. Fairlie stepped quickly towards the trunk, and 
finding it unlocked, opened it without hesitation. 

It was full of female wearing apparel — ^rich silk dresses — under 
garments of less costly material — masquerade habiliments — high- 
reeled satin shoes — silken hose — ribands — lace — a mask with a 
lace curtain — fans — pots of fard, rouge, and pomatum — boxes of 
trinkets and jewellery — and many other things — all of which 
Fairlie pulled out and tossed upon the floor — but no cofier ! 

Not a vestige of it, or of the will. 

Just as he had satisfied himself that his search was fruitless, and 
was preparing to put back, as expeditiously as he could, the various 
articles scattered about, he was startled by the appearance of Mrs. 
Jenyns and her maid. 

Fairlie sprang up, looking as red as a turkey-cock, and, stammer- 
ing an excuse, he would have beaten a hasty retreat, but Mrs. 
Jenyns stopped him. 
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^'I will not afiTect ignorance of your intentions,'' she said; ^^I 
know perfectly well what you have been looking for, but you must 
think me careless indeed if you suppose I should leave an important 
document in an open trunk. But pray continue your search, sir," 
she added, pointing towards the room she had just left — ^^ go in — 
you are quite welcome," 

^^ Am I to take you at your word, madam?'' Fairlie demanded, 
eagerly. ^^Do you really grant me permission to enter your 
room?" 

^^ Most certainly," she rejoined. ^^ Davies shall assist you in the 
investigation." 

Fairlie did not hesitate a moment, but stepped into th^ adjoining 
apartment, followed by Davies, — a smart, olive-complexioned 
damsel, with a trim little figure, and a pair of quick black eyes, 
full of mirth and mischief. The lively soubrette glanced at her 
mistress, as much as to say she would punish him for his imperti- 
nent curiosity. 

" Would you like to look into this, sir?" she cried, opening the 
door of a cupboard; "or into this, sir?" proceeding to another; 
"or into these drawers?" hurrying him to the wardrobe; "or 
under the bed, sir?" pulling him in that direction, and raising the 
valance. " Do look under the bed, — or over it — there, I'll draw 
aside the drapery — nothing at all you see, sir, but the crimson-satin 
coverlet and the laced pillow. Mount this chair, sir, and then, 
perhaps, you'll be able to examine the tester. Well, if you can't 
reach it standing on tiptoe, I don't think I or my mistress could. 
Ha! ha! ha!" 

"What's in that portmanteau?" Fairlie cried, jumping down 
in a passion. " Open it quickly." 

"Oh yes, sir, with pleasure. There, you see it'a empty. Nay, 
don't go, sir, till you've examined the toilet-table. I don't think 
there can be anything behind those muslin folds," she added, raising 
the gauzy cover; "but we'll see — ^no, — nor behind the looking- 
glass, though it's large enough to serve for a screen; nor under the 
curtains — ^look, sir, look! — nor in this jewel-case," opening an 
^crin on the table, "except a pearl necklace and a wreath; nor in 
this dressing-case," opening a silver casket full of scent-bottles; 
" arquebusade and eau-de-luce» at your service, sir," she added, 
holding a couple of small flacons to his nose. 
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^^To the devil frith your soents and eBsenoe^ jaa impudent 
hnflsy I^ Fairlie cried. ^ Can you find me a tmaSl coffer? " 

'^ A coflfer ! let me see, dr — is it ooTered mth red kaiher ?" 

** Yes, yes. Find it for me.** 

^^ Welly if you'd told me what you wanted. at first, you might 
have spared yourself all this trouble. A red-leather ooflfer, you 
eay— with slver hinges, and a rilver plate atop?" 

'* Yes, yes, have you such a one? Produce it.** 

" Sorry I can't, sb. It's not here !" 

"Where is it, then?** 

^^ Out of your reach, Mr. Fairlie,** the actress rejoined, ezrtering 
the room. " But, depend upon it, it will be produced at llie proper 
moment. Did you think you were likely to make discoveries by 
searching a lady's room ? Many a jealous husband has acted in the 
same way, and has only made himself supremely ridiculous.'* 

" You are right, madam, I ought to feel ashamed of my con- 
duct," Fairlie rejoined, now fully conscious of his embarrassing 
position, and trying to put the best face he could upon it. 

*'Yes, there's no denying it, you do look mighty foolish/' 
Davies cried, with a provoking laugh. "Even the lightly-clad 
lady on the ceiling — Madam Danny — ^blushes for you— *and I'm 
sare'I do." 

"Peace, Davies," Mrs. Jenyns interposed, signing to the at- 
tendant to leave the room. " Since you have satisfied yourself- by 
this scrutiny, Mr. Fairlie, you can have no object in remaining 
here, and I will not seek to detain you longer. You must now be 
convinced that any stratagem you may devise will be ineffectual 
Against me. My precautions are too well taken." 

" So I find, madam," Fairlie rejoined, "and I must compliment 
you upon the acuteness you have displayed,. even though I^ myself, 
am a sufferer by it. Let me hope that what has just. occurred will 
not interrupt the good understanding at whick we had previously 
arrived. I am* now, more than ever, anxious' thatwe diould be 
friends." 

<< I have already given you my answer-<-^nd to that I adhere. 
If circumstances should compel me to act against you, I shaU 
xegret the necessity, but ^" 

"We won't anticipate such an event," FairEe interrupted. "I 
am well assured what will be Gage's decision." 



^ 
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^'In tliat case, you have nothing to apprehend. And, as you 
seem so confident of a favourable result — ^favourable, I say, fbr I 
must own I rather incline towards your offer, though I consider 
myself bound to give Gage the refusal — I will tell you what I 
should' wish to be done." 

^^ Whatever you desire, madam, shall foe performed-*-if within 
the limits of posability." 

^^ I will not tax your devotion by too difficult an achievement," 
she rejoined^ with a smile. ^^ Let a handsome collation be prepared 
at three o^clock in die dining-room, and invite some twenty or 
thirty of the guests, staying in the house, to partake of it. Sir 
BandaI,'Mrr Freke, and &e others of that party, must of oouxse be 
included." 

^'Natmally, mailam. The collation dull be ready at the hour 
you mention, and tibe company bidden to it." 

*^ You yourself must preside at ihe repast-^-^^nd assign me iv^ place 
on your right." 

^^ Pardon me, madam, but you are aware that, for a few hours 
longer, I have abandoned my rights and privileges in this house to 
Mr. Monthermer. He may consider my assumption of the principal 
place as an infringement of our agreement •" 

^^ You must assume it, nevertheless. At the close of the repast, 
you shall announce your approaching marriage to the company, and 
present your intended bride to them." 

Fairlie breathed hard, and seemed half suffocated in the attempt 
to reply. 

^^ Ah ! you hesitate ! " she cried. ^^ It will not, then, be too late 
*to produce the will." 

^^ I need no threat to make me act as you desire, madam," he 
rejoined. ^^ The announcement shall be made." 

** After that you cannot retreat." 

^^ And then, since your object will be assured, — ^then, madam^ 
you will give me the document?" 

^* On our return from the altar — ^not before." 

^^ But you will, at least, satisfy me that you possess it?^ 

^^ Oh ! rest easy on that score, sir, you shall be fully satisfied." 

^^ Before I take my departure, let me implore of you, madam, 
not to keep me longer than can be helped in suspense?'' 

" WeU, I will be compassionate. lu consideration of your un- 
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easineflB — impatience, I ought to term it — ^I will write to Gage 
at onoe. If his reply be in the negative — or if he fiuls to reply- 
within two hours, I decide in your favour." 

^^In two hours, then, I shall know my fate?" 

*^ You wiU. And now send Bellairs to me — ^I can trust him." 

'' I am aware of it, madam. I kiss your hand." And raising 
her fingers ceremoniously to his lips, he withdrew. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Jenyns marched to the toilet-table 
to survey her beautiful features, now irradiated with triumph, in 
the glass. Satisfied with what she beheld, she turned round, and 
an expression of scorn curled her lips. 

^^Fool!" she exclaimed, ^^did he think he had a child to deal 
with? Did he imagine I should trust such a precious document as 
that out of my own custody? I have it safe enough," she added, 
pressing her swelling bosom. ^^ My heart beats against it with 
pride, in the full assurance that I shall speedily attain my object, 
and become mistress of Monthermer Castle." 
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XLV. 

HOW GAGS'S ETES WEBE AT LAST OFEHED. 

Of late, as we have mentioned, Gage had been gradually sink- 
ing into a state of lethargy and gloom, from which nothing but 
some strong stimulant, such as had just been administered by 
FairUe, could rouse him — and this but temporarily. While 
listening to the steward's glowing description of the approaching 
iSte, his breast had kindled for the moment with something of its 
former fire ; but the excitement speedily died away, and left him 
gloomier and more depressed than before. A miserable state of 
mind — resembling the reaction from a powerful dose of opium. 
Inertness and despondency prevented him from discerning the right 
way out of his difficulties, and though he endured all the agonies 
of remorse, he could not bring himself to a sense of repentance. 
If any better promptings arose within his breast, he checked them 
by the despairing ejaculation, ^^ It is too late ! " Life seemed a 
blank. The past was irretrievable — the future without hope. 

But it must not be supposed that Clare's last warning words 
were wholly without effect upon the unhappy young man. They 
constantly rang in his ears ; while* her looks — her earnestly- 
imploring looks— ever haunted him. But an insurmountable bar- 
rier seemed placed between him and all prospect of future happiness. 
His energies were gone. Why continue a struggle in which he 
was sure to be worsted ? Better end it at once. 

So he yielded to the dark suggestions of despair, and shut his 
heart to the gentle pleadings of hope. 

He had not entirely shaken off his moody fit, and was still alone 
in the library, stretched upon a couch, when Bellairs made his 
appearance. The valet brought him a letter, intimating that it 
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was from Mrs. Jenyns. Without changing his position, Grage 
desired him to put it down. 

** Pardon me, sir," the valet observed, "Mrs. Jenyns requested 
me to bring an answer. She will blame me if I return without 
one." 

"You are in her confidence, I presume, Bellairs?" Gage de* 
manded. 

The valet smiled, and nodded an affirmative. 

** Will not a verbal response, conveyed by such a trusty emissary, 
suffice?" 

" I will charge myself with any response you choose to send, sir 
— ^verbal or otherwise," Bellairs replied. "But I venture to think, 
that your wisest course will be to write." 

" You are an impertin^it pappy," Gage cried, springing tohis 
feet. ^' Well, since you insist upon it, I mil write an answer. 
But I must first read the letter, though I can pretty well guess its 
contents." 

So saying, he broke ike seal of the missive, and ran his eye 
over the few lines it contained. 

** As I supposed," he exclaimed. " SheieqmFes my immediate 
decision. But why so pressing ? " 

^' Does not the note explain, sir ? " the valet inquired. 

^^ If it did, rascal, should I ask the question? Perhaps you'ioftn 
inform me?" 

"I am not at liberty to speak, but you may be quite sure, sir, 
Mrs. Jenyns has a reason — a strong reason— ^for her urgency. On 
this account I recommend you to close with her ofiEbr." 

* "'Sdeath! have-y^u the presumption tooffirme tidvice, sirxah? 
The whole thing is a trick. Mr. Faidie has explained it to. me." 

"Why, sir, MrJFairlie ^" 

" Peace ! I won't hear a word against .Mm ! " 

" Oh, very- well, sir," the valetxried, in. a huffi "I diall sayno 
Tnore. But you'll find it out in time." 

" Don't interrupt me," Gage cried,- fitting down* at the taUe. 

And snatching up a pen, he wrote as follows: 

^'^ You hove ofiien found mean: easy dupe, madam, but this time 
you will feil in your design. Believing as J do. that the story 
you have told me of ihe discovery of the will is pure invention, 
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you oannot be surprised that I decline to bring a false charge 
against an honourable man. But were it otherwise — ^w^re your 
statement as well founded as I have reason to suppose it incorrect 
— I should equally reject your proposition. My fallen fortunes 
shall never beTepaked by unworthy means; nor will I sully tiie 
name I bear by a dcgradmg union. You have my answer." 

Having signed lUb letter^ and sealed it^ he handed it to Beibdrs. 

"You rqect the offer, I presume, sir?" the valet remarked. 

*' Peremptorily," Gage replied. 

^* Sorry to hear it, sir. You are playing into" your adversary's 
hands. Mrs. Jenyns will now go over to Mr. Fairlie." 

" If she does, she will meet worse reception &om him than from 
me. 

"No, sir," Bellairs replied, with a cunning smile. "He will 
agree to her terms." 

^' Why, zounds ! rascal," Gage cried,;in the utmost astonishment, 
"you don't mean to. insinuate that FairHe will marry her?" 

^^If I take back. this letter the a£Sdr is settled. Mrs. Jenyns 
means to be mbtr^s of the Castle, and, possessing the power of 
achieving her object, makes you the first o£^r. You hesitate, 
and Mr. Fairlie steps in. He sees the necessity of decision, and 
. accepts her conditions at once. But Mrs. Jenyns will not throw 
you over without, a word, and, before concluding the arrangement, 
requires your answer. You send it — and the door is closed !" 

"You are lying, rasoal," Gage cried, in angry astonishment. 
^' I cannot credit such dissimulation — such perfidy !" 

" You won't be k»pt long in doubt about the matter, sir, I can 
promise you. But it is not too. late to frustrate Mr.Fairlie's de- 
signs. Write another letter .to Mrs. Jenjrns — or rather go to her 
,at once. Agree to everything she may propose, and the game is 
yours. Surely you won't hesitate now ? .This is no time for silly 
scruplfis." 

"I have BO hesitation, Bdilairs," Gage rejoined, in a tone of 
decision, for which the valet was wholly tmprepared. " I might 
possibly triumph over Fairlie by the course you propose, but; I 
will never engage in such a disgraceful conflict. Hear my deter- 
mination, and repeat it if you will, word for word, to her who sent 
you. Not to wiu back all I have lost— nnot to avenge myself on 
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Fairlie for his deceptions and treachery — would I wed Mrs. Jenyns ! 
Take back my answer, without another word." 

Struck dumb with astonishment, the valet bowed, and withdrew. 

The intelligence he had just received operated like a galvanic 
shock upon Monthermer, and at once roused him from his lethargy. 
After pacing to and fro for some time — ^now swayed by one 
furious impulse, now by another, — ^he quitted the library, and pro- 
ceeded towards his own room, astounding every person he encoun- 
tered by his fierce looks and agitated demeanour. No one ven- 
tured to address him, except Mr. Pudsey, who threw himself in 
his way, and got pushed aside, and consigned to the Prince of 
Darkness for his pains. 

On reaching his own chamber, Grage spent some minutes in 
sombre reflection. He then took a brace of pistols from a case, 
loaded them, and ascertained that they were perfectly ready for 
use. This done, he attired himself in a riding-dress, fastened 
on his sword, thrust the pistols into his girdle, and arming him- 
self with a heavy hunting-whip, sallied forth. At the door he 
once more encountered the officious Pudsey, who probably was 
employed to watch his proceedings, and who now — to disarm 
suspicion, no doubt — appeared with a silver chocolate jug and its 
accompaniments on a tray. These Grage upset in his hasty exit, 
and without bestowing a word or a look upon the discomfited 
butler, strode down the long gallery with a firm step and haughty 
port, glancing inquiringly at the portraits of his ancestors as he 
passed on. The entrance-hall was thronged by a large party of 
his dissolute guests, who were jesting and talking loudly, but 
they were all so struck by his altered manner and deportment, 
that they involuntarily ceased laughing, and stared at him in sur- 
prise. Coldly saluting them, he went on without a word. 

In the court leading to the stables, which he next traversed, 
a knot of young men were assembled, the most conspicuous among 
the group being Sir Randal and Beau Freke. These personages 
were all listening with evident amusement to some piquant piece of 
information, which Brice Bunbury was detailing with great 
unction, and Gage fancied that he himself formed the theme of 
discourse, and became confirmed in the notion by Brice making a 
gesture of silence to the others as he approached. It was with no 
friendly feelings that Gage drew near the group. Since the 
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revolution inrbicK had just taken place in his sentiments and 
character, he regarded the persons composing it as amongst his 
worst enemies, and he had no desire to conceal his opinions. 
Eyeing the assemblage with a fierce and menacing look, he seemed 
as if singling out some one on whom to discharge his wrath. 
The bolt fell upon Brice's head. 

" Out of my way, sir ! " Montherraer cried, pushing him fiercely 
aside as he stepped forward to salute him. 

The others looked amazed at the occurrence, and Brice, thinking 
himself sure of support, cried out, ^^ Am I to understand that the 
affront you have put upon me was intentional, Monthermer ?" 

^^ Understand it as you please, and take that in addition to clear 
your comprehension," Grage exclaimed, bringing the horsewhip 
heavily upon his shoulders, and causing him to beat a hasty retreat, 
yelling with pain. It was impossible to avoid laughing at his 
ridiculous grimaces and outcries, and, meeting with no sympathy 
from his friends, Brice cried, ^^ Is this all the return I get for the 
amusement I have just afforded you ? " Whereupon, the laughter 
was redoubled. 

This incident served to allay the wratli of the two principal 
personages in the assemblage, who had been highly offended by 
Gage's deportment towards them, and Sir Randal, with more 
good-nature than might have been expected from him, observed, 
^^If what we have just heard from Brice respecting Mrs. Jenyns 
and Fairlie be true, it is natural you should be out of temper, 
Monthermer. So I am content to excuse your rudeness." ' 

** I have no wish to quarrel with you, Gage," Beau Freke sub- 
joined. " When your anger has passed by, you will, I am sure, 
be ready to apologise." 

" Never 1" Monthermer replied. " I will never apologise, either 
to you or to Sir Randal." 

And with a scornful and defiant look he turned on his heel and 
departed. 

" I never saw Monthermer exhibit so much spirit before," Sir 
Randal remarked, as soon as Gage was gone. " On my soul, he 
bore himself so proudly that I could not help admiring him." 

"I don't admire him at all," Brice observed, still rubbing his 
shoulders. "You may do as you please, gentlemen, but I don't 
intend to put up with the insult he has offered me." 
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<< BiBYo, Brioe!" Sir Randal ejaculated. <' Wliat will you do ? 
— 4oaefwhip him in zetoni, eh ?" 

^Wait till he comes back, and yon shall see^" the otiler re- 
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Meantime, Crage had arrxYed at the stables, and mounting Hot* 
spur, he galloped off into the park. The groom was stall wonder- 
ing at the young Squire's strange,- stem looks, when Mr. Pudse j 
hurriedly entered the stables. 

'^ You must see where Mr. Monthermer goes to, Nat Clancys and 
what he does !" he cried. ^^ Mount one of the horses, and be off at 



once.** 



^ Why, I do fancy fro' his looks, that he be goin' to make away 
wx' hisself," Nat replied. 

'^If he should make any such attempt, itfs not your business to 
interf(^e, Nat — mind that. Things have gone so badly with him 
that he^ll be well out of the way. But don't lose anoth^ momait. 
Be off with you!" 

Thus exhorted, Nat took the first horse he came near out of the 
stall, sprang on his back, and rode off in the direction Monthermer 
had taken. 

Gage could now give utterance to the emotions pent up within 
his breast. In-doors he had felt half stifled. The ireil seemed rent 
from his eyes, and he saw clearly how he had been duped by Fairlie. 
He laughed saTugely as he meditated reveng&^a revenge' commen- 
surate with his wrongs. This accomplished, he ' had done with a 
world which he had ever found full of perfidy and the basest ingra- 
titude. Hifl pride was now fully awakened, and his former 
weakness seemed inexpUeable to him. Ere long, he came to the 
edge of a large sheet of water, and, dismounting, tied his horse 
to a tree, and sat down at the foot of an oak growing near the bank 
of the miniature lake. The prospect was enehanting, but in his 
present perturbed state of mind, he wus utterly insensible to 
the beauties of nature. The picturesque and sylvan scene sur- 
rounding him — the mossy bank, sloping down gently to the water's 
edge — the shining lake, reflecting the adjacent groves — ^to none of 
these did he pay attention. If he looked at the lake at all, it was 
with the frenzied wish that its waters were flowing above his 
head. How long he remained absorbed in this painful reverie he 
himself could hardly tell, but he* was aroused by the neighing of 
his steed, and starting to his feet at the sound, he perceived that 
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Hotspui^s attention had been attracted to another horseman, who 
was rapidly approaching, and who^ as he drew near, displayed the 
features of Arthur Foynings. In another instant, Arthur was off 
his horse, and marching towards Gage. Even that biief in- 
tecvali allowed him time to note the remarkable change that 
had . taken place in Monthermer, and he could not bat feel 
impressed by the haughtiness with which the latter regarded 
him. As he drew near, Gage waved him off with a menacing 
look^ 

" Pass on your way, Arthur Poynings," he cried, "and tEX>uUe 
me not. I warn you that I am dangerous, and if you uttear aoght 
offeiffiive to me^ I wHl not Answer for. the consequences. I would 
not have your blood upon my head — ^but I am in no humaia: to 
brook provocation. Be warned, therefore, and pass, on.'' 

"Grage," repUed Arthur, looking at him fixedly, "I. have sad 
news for you, but. ere I disclose it, let all unkindnesB .between ua be 
at an end. Your hand.'' 

But Monthermer evinced no disposition to accept this ofiei. He 
shook -his head, and in a stem voice, slightly -toudied with melan- 
choly, said, "Arthur Poynings, we never can be friaoda again* 
You have dishonoured me without giving me the. means of. repara- 
tion. Begone I I say. I am a broken ^and desperate man, mad- 
dened by the sense of wrong, and if you tarry neac me J may do you 
a misduef." 

" Gage, I will not leave you " 

" You wiU not," Monthermer furiously interrupted, ." then stand 
on your defence, for, by Heaven I one of us shall not quit this spot 
alive/" 

" Strike, if you will," Arthur rejoined, firmly. "Nothing shall 
induce me to fight with you." 

" You bold me unworthy of your sword 2" 

" Njot so — I do not deem, you so now, whatever. I may have done 
heretofore; Put up your sword, and let ua talk .calmly — ^ratiaaaUy." 

"Rationally!" Gage echoed, with a bitter laugh. "Have I 
not told you I am driven to the very vesge of fireuzy by the wvongs 
and injuries I have endured, and.yom bid me talk caknly-^ 
rationally ! As well preach patience to the winds." 

"At leastj.teHmewhatihffir happened?" 

"Why, I liavecnada.a diaeovecy wfaiehl.ougfai.ta^haive^ made 
long ago, since it has been apparent to every one except myself. 
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I have detected Fairlie's perfidy and knavery — ^I know how my 
credulity has been imposed upon — ^how I have been plundered by 
him and others — ^how I have been cozened and cajoled." 

^^ Tour eyes are opened, then?" 

<< Fully. But not till too late. I have lost all — all, Arthur. 
My father^s estates are gone from me — ^my father^s house is gone 
from me — ^its master will be a villain — its mistress, Margaret 
Jenyns." 

^^ You speak in riddles. What has Mrs. Jenyns to do with the 
Castle?" 

" She will rule it — as Fairlie's wife." 

^^ You must be in error now. Even he would recoil from such 
.a union." 

'^ Mrs. Jenyns has him in her power, and he has no alternative 
but compliance. He will marry her, I tell you— that is, if his 
course of villany be not cut off beforehand — as it may be. But 
enough of this. You said just now you have sad news for me. 
Fear not to tell it. I am proof against all further calamity." 

'^ Be not too sure of that," Arthur replied. And he added^ in a 
tone of profound grief, " Clare is dead !" 

The shock caused by this intelligence was terrible. G&g^ 
uttered a piercing cry, and put his hand to his heart, as if a sword 
had passed through it. 

" Dead ! — Clare dead!" he exclaimed, in thrilling accents. "I 
thought my heart was steeled, but you have found a way to move 
it. ^^ Oh ! this is sad news indeed ! But it is well she is gone. 
At least, she has died in ignorance of her father's dishonour." 

" She died, praying for him and you," Arthur rejoined. ^'Oalm 
yourself, if possible, and listen to me. I have much to say con- 
cerning her." 

" Not now — ^not now," Gage cried, with a look of unutterable 
anguish. " My cup of affliction is full to overflowing. Farewell, 
Arthur — farewell, for ever ! The race of Monthermer will be soon 
extinct !" 

And motioning off young Poynings with an imperious gesture, 
he hurried to his horse, sprang into the saddle, and dashed off at a 
furious pace. 

" I must not lose sight of him," Arthur said, mounting his own 
steed, and following in the direction the other had taken. 
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XLVI. 

THE FBOFHECY lULFILLED. 

It behoved Arthur to follow quickly, if he would prevent the 
impending catastrophe. He endeavoured not to lose sight of Gage, 
but this was all that could be accomplished, for the unhappy young 
man had started off at such a terrific pace that to overtake him ap- 
peared out of the question. Already he was far away from Arthur, 
whose shouts to him to stop he utterly disregarded, and being much 
better mounted than his pursuer, the distance between them, in spite 
of all the latter^s whipping and spurring, was speedily increased. 
They had proceeded in this manner for about a mile, dashing straight 
across the park, and leaving the Castle on the left, when another per- 
son joined in the pursuit. This was Mark Rougham. He was on 
horseback; mounted on one of Sir Hugh Poynings's hunters — a re- 
markably powerful animal, almost equal in speed to Hotspur ; and 
hearing Arthur^s outcries, and seeing Gage tearing away at such a 
break-neck pace, he essayed to stop him. Mark, it subsequently ap- 
peared, had been scouring the park in every direction in search of 
Monthermer, whom he desired to see, when he thus unexpectedly 
chanced upon him. His aim being to check Gtige's progress, he 
made a desperate but ineffectual attempt to accomplish the object. 
Waiting till the Airious horseman drew near, he dashed at him, 
hoping to catch his bridle. The manoeuvre was well enough exe* 
cuted, but it &iled. Hotspur^s impetus was so tremendous that he 
upset both Mark and his horse, and left them rolling on the ground. 
This occurrence did not cause the frantic young man to relax his 
speed for a moment. He seemed altogether imconscious of it, and 
went on furiously as ever. By the time Arthur came up, Mark 
and his steed had both regained their legs ; and though the former 

T 
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was somewliat shaken by the fall, he was quickly in the saddle 
again, and joining in the pursuit. 

^^I know whither he is bound/' Mark cried, as he rode by 
Arthur^s side — "it is for the Beacon Hill. I'm sure of it, for he 
bade me meet him there a day or so hence at early dawn. I 
now understand for what purpose — it was to find his lifeless 
corpse. But distraction, it seems, has made him resolve to antici- 
pate his fatal purpose." 

" After him, — quick ! " Arthur jexclaimed. " You are better 
mounted than I am, and may succeed in saving him." 

" m do my best," Mark rejoined, " but I doubt if I shall be able 
to catch him. Heaven grant he mayn't break his neck on the road ! 
It seems like enough, frcm the mad way in which he*rides." 

Mark now urged his horse to its utmost speed, buti^ough he 
left Arthur behind, it soon became clear that unless some accident 
occurred he had no chance whatever of coming up witib Grage. 
However, he held on, vociferating lustily, till he grew hoarse with 
the exertion. 

And now Guge had reached the boundaries of the park. Hot- 
spur dieared the lofly palings at a bound, and jumped with equal 
ease over the fence on the opposite side of the lane skirting the 
park. The infuriated rider next shaped his course over the fields 
— ^never swerving to the right or left — ^never debarred by any ap- 
parent obstacle — ^but going straight on in the direction Mark had 
declared he would take. Many desperate leaps, from which, 
imder other circumstances, he would have shrunk aghast, were now 
taken by the distracted horseman. He seemed to court peril — at 
all events, he did not shun it. That he escaped without injury 
was marvellous; and Mark, who witnessed his astonishing per- 
formances, could sometimes scarcely draw breath from terror. At 
last, he viewed these feats with less apprehension, for he became 
convinced that it was not Q«ge's destiny to break his neck. 
The Btiflfest hedge — ^the broadest dyke stayed him not. On — 
on he went. The pursuers now lost ground. Mark declined the 
worst risks so freely encountered by the foremost horseman; and 
if Arthur did not exhibit equal prudence, his steed had not Hot- 
spui^s untiring vigour, and began to flag. Nev^tibeless, both he 
and Mark held on. At last the open country was gained, and 
Gage could be perceived by his pursuers nearly a mile ahead. 
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stxetching out at the same pace as ever towards tlie Beacon Hm, 
which now ^ose majestically before them. They were once m<xpe 
together, for Mark had drawn in the rein to allow Arthur to join 
him, and they proceeded side by side. As the gicmnd was per- 
fectly clear in that part except an occasional tree, or small shed. 
Gage was not lost* to Tiew for a moment. They saw him reach the 
'foot of iJie hill, and in a few minutes afterwards beheld him on 
its summit. Here he paused; but he did not dismount; and the 
figures of horse and rider relieved against the clear sky seemed 
dilated to gigantic proportions. 

^^ He is takin' a last look at his forfeited estates," Mark exclaimed. 
^1 am certain of it from his gestures. I make no doiibt his eyes 
axe strained towards the Castle, for his faoe is turned in that diree-' 
tion, as you may easily discern, sir." 

^*I have no doubt you are right, Mark," Arthur rejoined. 
" Would we were near him now ! I tremble at the thoughts of 
what may next ensue." 

"In my opinion, he doesn't mean to do the deed there, sir," 
Mark said. ^^ When he has ta'en leave of a' he held dear on earth, 
he'll come down the hill, or Fm much mistaken, and go to the 
place where his father perished — for there, itfsmy belief, he designs 
to «nd his days. I come to this conclusion fro' what he let fall 
when I last met him— nearly a week ago — on that spot." 

Arthur was forcibly struck by the remark, and acknowledged its 
jnstice. 

'^ We will proceed thither at once, Mark," he cried. *^ If your 
notion be correct, and I think it will prove so, we may yet be 
enabled: to save him." 

" Heaven grant we may be enabled to do so !" Mark exclaimed. 
" But let us tie our horses to this tree, and conceal ourselves near 
the spot. If he should perceive us, he will never approach it.'* 

Arthur signified his approval of the plan, and their horses were 
secured in the manner proposed. A small brook flowed through 
the valley, and they proceeded rapidly along its edge till they 
came to a pollard willow. Here it was, as we have stated in a 
former chapter, that the accident happened that had deprived 
Squire Warwick of life. A grey stone marked the precise ^ot. 
The banks of the stream were somev^hat steep here, and fringed 
with a little brushwood, enabling them eaaly to conceal them- 

t2 
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sdves behind it, and yet be close at hand, in case Gage came 
thither. 

Here we will leave them, and scale the hill. As Mark surxniaed, 
Grage had gone to take a last look at his forfeited possessions. With 
what a pang did he survey the expansive prospect — noting all its 
beauties, and lingering upon them as if loth to quit the view. Hie 
last object he regarded was the Castle, and having gazed upon it 
till his eyes grew dim, he turned to descend the hill. He had 
done with this world as he deemed, and endeavoured to address 
himself to the contemplation of the next. The effort was vain. 
His brain was too bewildered to present any other than frightful 
images. His heart was full of darkness, despair, and doubt. He 
hoped to obtain repose, and tried to pray for it, but no prayer 
would rise to his lips. 

But he shrank not from his fell purpose. Before he reached the 
foot of the hill a terrible calmness had succeeded to his previous 
distraction. He dismounted, flung his arms around Hotspur's 
neck, laid his head for a moment upon the animal's shoulder, as if 
parting with a dear friend, and left him. The horse followed him 
for a few paces, and then, at a gesture from his master, stood still, 
and uttered a plaintive, whinnying noise. A few steps more 
brought Grage to the grey stone. Arrived at his destination, he 
took out his pistols, examined them for an instant, and then kneel- 
ing down, laid the weapons on the ground close beside him. T7p 
to this moment he had been unable to pray, but now suddenly, 
and as if some benign influence had interposed to save him from 
guilt, words of supplication rose spontaneously to his lips. He 
did not pray in vain. A gracious dew seemed to descend upon 
him and sofren his heart. His father^s image seemed to arise 
before him, enjoining him to abandon his unholy purpose; and when 
it was gone, Clare's image succeeded, and with gentlest looks im- 
plored him to renounce it. He stretched out his hands, and cried 
out with a loud voice, unconscious that his exclamations were heard, 
*^Yes, I will live! — ^live a new life! — and strive to expiate past 
faults. This I swear before Heaven ! " 

As the vow was uttered, he sprang to his feet, and beheld 
Arthur Poynings and Mark Rougham standing beside him. They 
had cautiously approached, ready to lay hands upon him. in case 
of need, but happily their interposition was not required. 
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"I have heard your vow, Monthermer," Arthur cried, '^and I 
lejoice that it has been uttered. From this moment, rest assured, 
you will date a new and happier career." 

" It may be so," Grage rejoined. " Indeed, I feel it will be so 1 " 
" The prophecy ! the prophecy ! " Mark exclaimed. " It will be 
fulfilled to the letter. Bethink you how it runs — 

Hard by the hill whereon the Beacon stands 

One proud Monthermer shall lose house and lands. 

That alludes to your &ther clearly enough, for here he lost all his 
possessions. But what comes next? — 

On the same spot — ^if but the way be plain — 
Another of the line shall both regain. 

That must refer to your honour. You have now chosen the right 
way, and are certain to regain your own." 

*^Yes, yes, your trials are over. Gage," Arthur said, encou- 
ragingly, " and better days are in store for you. You must come 
with me to Reedham, where my father will rejoice to see you. I 
have much to say tp you — much to explain. To-morrow we will 
go to the Castle, and take decisive steps against Fairlie." 

" Why tarry till to-morrow ?" Gage exclaimed. *^ Let us go 
thither at once." 

^^ I am bound by a solemn promise to poor Clare to wait till 
to-morrow at noon," Arthur cried. "Then I will act as you 
please." 

" In that case I must go alone," Gage rejoined. " I will not 
rest till I have taxed him with his ingratitude and villany." 

" Your honour shall not go unattended on that errand !" Mark 
cried. " I am with you I" 

" I will go too," Arthur said, " but I cannot adduce the proofs 
I possess of Fairlie's delinquency until the time I have stated." 

"To horse, then, at once!" Gage cried. And snatching up 
his pistols, and thrusting them into his belt, he called to Hotspur, 
who had never stirred from the spot where he had been left. 
The faithful steed instantly trotted towards him, and Gage sprang 
on his back. The others went in search of their horses, and as 
soon as they had mounted, all three rode off towards the Castle. 
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XLvn. 

THE LAfiC JSnfOSX. 

Fbom the hiding-plaoe mth. inrHicli the reader Is already ac- 
quainted^ Fairlie had witnessed the delivery of Mrs. Jenyns*s note, 
and had orerheard all that subsequently passed between Bellairs 
and Monthermer; so that he was immediately acquainted with 
the determination of the latter. From the same ^ot he had 
also watched Grage's fierce and perturbed deportment* when left 
alone^ and comprehended the violence of the storm raging in 
Ms breast. Once he saw him stand still, with features white and 
distorted with passion, but on which a formidable energy was 
now imprinted, and heard him mutter his own name, coupled 
with a threat that made the blood grow chill in his veins, and the 
fiesh creep on his bones. Though by no means destitute of courage, 
Fairlie had a due regard to self-preservation, and did not think it 
necessary to expose himself to the first ebullition of the young man's 
wrath. Accordingly, on quitting his place of concealment, instead 
of repairing to his own chamber, where it was likely Gage might 
seek him, he took refuge in Pudsey^s private room; and in this 
secure asylum he remained till informed by the butler that Mbn- 
thermer had ridden forth into the park, in such a distracted state 
of mind as rendered it highly probable he would lay violent hands 
upon himself. Grage had been cautiously followed, Pudsey went 
on to say, by Nat" Clancy, and had been seen by Nat to tie. his 
hx)rse to a tree near the lake. 

*^ And it is to be hoped he will drown himself,** the butler* con* 
tinned, " for otherwise we shall find him confoundedly in the way. 
But to turn-to anoth'er matter for a moment, sir. I was about to 
ask you whether, imder present circumstances, it will be necessary 
to go on with the preparations for the f(Ste to-morrow ? " 



I 
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^^Ceriflinly not, Padsey^ An ^itiie. stop mast ha pst to.&enu 
Nerei was such a gull as Montbeimer, He mllswaUow anytluiig* 
I told himlliad engaged Fannelli; Gazzom, Senesbo, and a whole 
host of opera, dancers and mnsicians for the fSte^ and he wasfool 
enough to beUere me — ^h&I hal But^ as I was saying^ all oideni 
relative to the entertainment must be countennanded, and back- 
word sent to everybody invited* And hark ye, Pudsey, take care 
that a handsome collation ia prepaied in the dining-room. at three 
o'clock tonlay." 

<^I hove already giyen orders abont iV the butler repUedL 
^^ You may confide the arrax^ment. entirely to me. Covers for 
thirty guests^ eh, sir ?" 

^'For tfaifty'-Hnot mocre; Ptidsey. I don't desire to have so 
many, but Mrs. Jenyns insists upon, it^ and her whims must be 
complied with. . I ahalL be glad when; the affidr is avex. Betsraen 
ourselves, Pudaey, this marriage is a great annoyance.to me» But 
it must be endured." 

^^ Well, .sir, I suppose it must," the butler replied, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

^^ AhJ if you will only bring me word that Clancy has been;xight . 
in his anticipations, and that this hairbrained young man lies a 
fathom deep in && lake, I shall get my head out of thia cursed 
noofie, into wUeh I am compelled to slip it." 

'^Betto iik&: noose matrimonial than the other, which is your 
due," ihe butler, thought; but be kept the remark to himself, and 
merely observed^ ^^ You shall have, instant intelligence if anything 
happens." 

The coast being now clear, Fairlie proceeded to his own room 
where he found a note from Mrs. Jenyns lying on the table, but 
as he knew what it contained, and loathed the sight of it, he 
tore it in pieces, and trampled on . the fragments. This did not 
prevent hii%' however — though he abominated the task — ^from 
writing a brief) cautiously-worded, reply^ in which he professed 
unbounded. delight at the decision she had arrived at^ adding that 
all should be ready at the hour appointed. Never, perhaps^ was 
an assertion in such a case wider c^ the truth. The more he 
reflected [upon it, the greater became his aversion to the alliance 
he was. about to form. But there was no escape frcon it,..unless^he 
could, by some devioe, obtain possesion of the will;. or. Gage 
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released him firom further apprehendbn on this score. The. latter 
contingency seemed the more probable — ^but time wore on^ and 
still no tidings came of him. At last, suspense became quite 
intolerable^ and Clancy was. despatched, to the lake, and on his 
return brought word, that both, horse and rider had disappeared. 
Fairlie was now thrown into a greater uncertainty than ever; 
but the hour of meeting his proposed, bride was at hand, and he 
must prepare for it Chassemouchei therefore, was summoned, and 
he had to undergo the annoyance of the Frenchman's chatter as 
his peruke was arranged, and his toilet carefully completed-^-some 
extra attention to it appearing necessary on the present occasion. 
The perruquier was just about to depart, when he suddenly recol- 
lected that he had a letter for Monsieur. It had been given him by 
one of the women, who had charged him to deliver it to Monsieur 
instantly — ^but his memory was so treacherous. Diving into his ' 
capacious apron-pocket as he spoke, he placed the letter in FairUe's 
hands, bowed, and departed. Fairlie looked at it in dismay. It 
seemed the harbinger of ill tidings, and he scarcely dared to open it. 
When, at last, he mustered courage to do so, and had glanced at 
its contents, his eyes grew misty, and he staggered as if stricken a 
heavy blow. 

" What I is she here ?" he groaned. " I wanted only this to 
complete my. perplexity. And to be made aware of her proximity 
at a critical*juncture like the present — when I have need of all my 
firmness. But I have yet, perhaps, to learn the worst. Let me 
see." And clearing his vision, he was at length able to read as 
follows: 

" I am here, father, in the Ivy Tower. I have come to perform 
an act of justice — and to die. I shall never leave the chamber I 
now occupy, except for the grave. 

" I promised to keep your secret, and I have faithfully observed 
my promise — though in so doing I have made myself an accessory 
to your crime. That secret has been fatal to me. It has embittered 
all my joys, blighted my youth, consumed me like a hidden fire, 
and shortened my days. But I deserve my punishment, and must 
not repine. 

**I have seen how unjustly you have acted towards Gage — ^how 
you have encouraged his weaknesses and follies for your own ends 
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—how you have placed temptation In his path — ^how you have 
kept away his true friendsi. and surrounded him by vicious asso- 
ciates, who were your accomplices in his undoing — ^thus justify- 
ing by your conduct the fears entertained of you by your patron 
when he altered his will, and declined to commit his son to your 
charge. ' 

"I have loved Gkige — loved him with an intensity of affection 
which could not, I think, have been surpassed. I love him still, 
with equal faith and fervour, now that my heart has nearly ceased 
to beat. I would have sacrificed my life for him. Judge, then, 
of my feelings, when I saw him driven headlong to ruin— and by 
you! — by you, fiither, who ought to have made every effort to 
arrest his downward progress. I once, as you know, indulged the 
dream that I might be imited to him, and I fancied that in this 
way the wrong done by you and by myself would have been set 
right. Unhappy delusion ! Perhaps, but for the false step I took, 
this great happiness might have been accorded me. But it was 
denied. I have sinned, and must bow my head in resignation. 
Yet has the weight of my affliction been too heavy for me. For 
truly it is written — * a woimded spirit who can bear?' 

^^ I have made many efforts — all fruitless, as you know — to move 
your heart, father. This is my last appeal. May it not be made 
in vain ! 

^^ Tou will remember, on the unfortunate day when I stayed 
your hand from the commission of crime, when you enforced 
silence upon me-Hmd I gave a promise-a rash promise, of which 
I did not foresee the fatal consequences — I told you that an hour 
might arrive when I should consider myself absolved from my 
oath. That hour would be the latest of my existence. It has 
arrived, father. The expiring taper merely flickers in the socket, 
and ere this reaches you I shall be no more. ' 

" But my secret will survive ! — ^yes, it will survive, and rise up 
in judgment against you, if you continue obdurate, and refuse 
tardy justice to Gage. 

^^Now mark me, father. I speak as one from the grave, 
and nothing can be urged in reply. I have made a full con- 
fession in writing of your criminality, and my own participa- 
tion in it ; and this confession I have signed and had attested^ 
though the witnesses, while recognising it as a dying declara- 
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idoiiy axe, aa yet, unaware of its natoie. The. packet oon- 
taining this dooumeat will be oonfided to. a.faxthfbl fiieml^ who 
has watched by me in ray time of tcial and sufferingy and who 
will zecore my latest breath* It will be bvonghi' forward if ita 
pxodttctioiL be neceasaiy to the. ends of jnatioeL 

<< I may be adding to my iniquity by consenting that this fatal . 
secret should be buxied in. the giaye with me^ but! ttustX ahsll 
be pardoned for tbe motive^ lAach is: oonmiaeratioft tea ymu 
I cannot iayme yo%. to whom L am bound, by die tiee of 
nature and afiectiony and 1 would Ude youi. shame^ if posaiUe^. 
from the gaze of the wKicld — not preolaimit. Would that nqr tears 
could have washed out the stain! — would thatimy pEayemooidd 
hare moved your heart! May they move yom.now) and caiue 
you to act uprightly! Theo^ father^ tberewililhe.no aecusastioa 
against you &om your child. 

^^ I have seen Grage this morning; and, in our.brief and painiul 
interview, I leftrn% to my infinite, diatiess, that you had re« 
cdved back the money which, at my instance,, you advanced in 
payment of bis debts. You.haFe.thus defeated my plans for bis. ad- 
vantage, and acted in direct oppositioiL. to ray wishes; !E!iirthep- 
more, you assented to a sdieme so iosanely extravagant, that you 
oi^t to have checked it rather than have promoted it: .a asheme 
which could have but one result, and that you foresaw. By 
your sanction — ^yes^ yours, father! — ^he w«w= to have. a weekfs 
command of his own house and his own household — a weeli^ 
riot — and then, the fiuishingHStcoke was to be given to his 
prodigal xcareer. You knew how it would end. You knew you 
were luring hun to self-destruction, — that he had no hopes^ no 
prospeets, no plans bevyond the brief term you. allotted him — that 
his next st^;must.beiirto the dark, dread :abysB of de^air.*— cmd 
yet you eagerly closed with.hisofier. 

^^ I have seen him,. I si^, and hasrap leantt the terrible truth 
firom his own .lips. ^ He does not disguise it; bat' if he had sought 
to do so his looks would have betrayed him. If *hie> executes'' his 
desperate pnrpoee^-and he wSl execute it if not prevented — his 
death will lie at.youx door*. 

^^Bnt this. must not be. He munst be: saved; and' I must, per- 
force, exeidse the means I possess for ensuring his preservatioa. 
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Gt&ge- 8 life, and your. cQadenmation have been weighed in the 
balance, and ihe fonner has prevailed. It could not be otherwise. 
Filial duty shnnks before the. decrees of inexorable justice. Gage 
must be saYed, I repeat. To accomplish his preservation he must 
be lifted from his present state of despair. He must be ex- 
tricated .&om the toils in which he.ia involved. His fortune: must 
be. restored . to him — ^his. whole, fortuner— nothing less. This must 
be your business^ father. It. is a haxd task; but you have. done 
wiong— grievous wrong — and are bound to make complete atODie- 
ment. 

" And observe ! — ^there must be no delay. You most set abant. 
the work at once, aaid without hesitation* To-morrow nmst. not 
pass .by. without seeing my injunctions strictly fulfilled. Gage 
must be reinstated in his possessions. The mode of doing so I leave 
to you; but 1 allow no choice between this Qouarse, and disgrace. 
At noon to-morrow, measures will be taken against you— measures, 
you will find it impossible to reaiflt, and whidi will cover yon with . 
shame and. confusion. It is my prayer and. hope that such a cala-! 
mity may be averted. 

^^ Alas! alas I that secret, hae killed me, father. It has preyed 
upon me incessantly, gnawing into my very heart, like a relentless 
worm. But it. is quiet now, and I hope to depart in peace. 

^^ ^ In peace' — O, may you comprehend the full meaniiig of thi^ 
blessed word, father. May you be warned in time I Befi:ecti^hat 
you may be summoned suddenly to your accounts— in .the midst of 
your prosperity^ .and while planning schemes for the future — but 
with no preparation for eternity. In the hour of. deeih prophfttio 
powers .are. saioetimes.granted, and I have fearful forefaodingSi O, 
be warned, father.! 

<^ Ever sinee: that, unhappy day, when you. bound me with 
those guilty fetters, our affectionate relations have been disturbed, 
and latterly. I have, incurred your displeasurefor various causes, but 
chiefly because X felt coBtpeUed.to refuse obedience to some of your, 
mandates... In.biddingyou.an everlaating farewril, I imploreyour 
forgiveness for any want of i filial duty I. may have ^chibiied, and^ 
above: all, fcxr a step whick may seem, ioeompatible with the affiao- 
tion I proless and fed. for you* Forgive me, father, as fully and 
as &eeLy as I. f6rgive you: ihe grief and anxieties you. have 
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caused me. We shall meet no moie on earib, but I trust ^we 
may meet hereafter. Farewell, for ever ! * 

^ Your unhappy and ill-&ted daughter, 

"Clark.'' 

Cold damps gathered on Fairlie's brow as he read this letter. 
More than once he was obliged to pause^ fi>r the characters fitded 
firom lus view. When he came to the end, an icy chiUness fell 
upon him, and he shook as if seized by an ague-fit. He felt that 
a power not to be reasted was at work to baffle his designs. She 
was gone — his child I — the only object he loved on earth — and all 
his toil was thrown away. Often before, apprehenaons caused by 
her evidently declining health had crossed him^ but he had forcibly 
dismissed them — hoping against hope. The frightful reality came 
upon him with a suddenness that increased the severity of the shock. 
He would have given all his iU-gotten gains at that moment to 
recal her to life. Clare had been more than a daughter to him — 
she had been a monitress — a guardian angel — ^if he had but listened 
to her counsels. 

But what was to be done ? Must he obey the mandates of her 
letter? Must he make reparation? Must he surrender all to 
Ghige, and cover himself with infamy ? Impossible ! Yet if he 
refused, steps to enforce justice would in&Uibly be taken against 
him on the morrow. No matter I — ^he would brave them. And 
then, again, the fiend he served whispered in his breast that when 
the morrow arrived Gbge would have ceased to be an obstacle in 
his path. Yes! yes! — he was determined to go on. Asto the mar- 
riage with Mrs. Jenyns, it was a make-believe — a mockery — and 
should never take place* Let him but once have possession of the 
wiU, and he would &ce any charge that could be brought against 
him. 

While such reflections were passing through his mind, and he 
was striving to reassure himself, Pudsey hastily entered, to inform 
him that the guests were assembled in the dining-room. Mrs. 
Jenyns was there too, and some surprise was manifested at his, 
Mr. Fairlie's, absence. It was expedient, therefore, that he should 
come down at once. The words were scarcely out of the budei^s 
mouth, when he was struck by Fairlie's haggard looks, and think- 
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ing he must be ill, he went up to him, and anxiously inquired 
what was the matter. 

^^ I have had bad news^" Fairlie replied, in a feeble tone. ^^ I 
have just learnt that my daughter is dead." 

^^ Bless me ! " the butler ejaculated, ^^ that is bad news, indeed ! 
— ^most unfortunate that it should arrive at such a moment. I 
must make your excuses to the party down stairs, I suppose?' 

^^No; I will go through with the afiair in the best way I can," 
Fairlie replied. ^^ Give me a glass of water." And after swallow- 
ing a few drops, he added, ^' I am better now. Lend me your arm, 
Pudsey. I will go down at once." 

^' I admire your resolution, sir," Pudsey remarked, as he sup- 
ported the tottering steward ; ^^ you have need of firm nerves." 

**Ay, in truth have I, Pudsey," the other replied; "but I won't 
flinch. . Come what will, I am prepared." 

^^And our arrangement, sir — ^pardon me for alluding to it at 
this moment — money down, and a pension — that is quite under- 
stood?" 

"Quite." 
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XLVm. 



THE DEHUKCIATIQN. 



BsFOBE they Teachedthe dming-rocnn^ Faiilielmd'iecoTered his 
usual firm step and ei^ct deportmenty and diough traces of the 
fearful struggle he had recently undergone were dieoernible^in his 
countenance^ these might be attributed to passing indispositioii. As 
the butler had stated, the guests were all asseMbled, and Fairlie's 
appearance, which had been impatiently awaited, was hailed with 
satisfaction. Mrs. Jenyns was attired with extreme elegance, and 
looked so exceedingly captivating that Fairlie might have been 
almost excused if he had been really enthralled by her fascinations. 
So far, however, from this being the case, he regarded her with an 
aversion which he found it difficult to conceal. Essaying to look 
enchanted, though he only imperfectly succeeded, he excused himself 
in the best way he could for being behind time, and his apologies 
being gracefully accepted by the actress, he led her towards the 
table, and placing her on his right hand, prayed the rest of the guests 
to be seated. Beau Freke sat next to Mrs. Jenjns, and Sir Randal, 
on the steward's invitation, took a chair on his left. The repast was 
admirable in all respects, and the guests did justice to it — with the 
exception of Fairlie himself, who ate nothing. But if he could 
not eat — and he felt, indeed, as if the slightest morsel of bread 
would choke him — ^he drank several glasses of wine — and as he 
was habitually temperate, the effect of this unwonted excess was 
speedily manifest in his excited demeanour and speech. But his 
exhilaration was wild, and his laughter strange and dissonant, his 
jests odd and out of season, and his very compliments sarcastic. 

Independently of any other circumstance, the sight of him in his 
new position was matter of amusement and curiosity to the guests. 
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but ihfiyall admitted that he dischaiged his fonctioDS as host veiy 
creditably. Xhe lepast was lumecesBaiily prolonged — ^for there 
"Wflsaiaperabujiidniee of good thing8--*aad when it was brought 
to a close, Sir JEUndal rose to propose a toast — the health of the 
new lord of .tiie Castle. It was of course received with voci- 
ferooB acclamatiaiiB, in the midst of which Fairlie got up to make 
bisjaoknawledgmeiits« In the best terms he could command, he 
eipcessed his high satisfaction at seeing so many distinguished 
guests around him, thanked them for the honour they did 
him, and added, that his appearance- in die character of .host was 
somewhat premature, as he had consented to relinquish his rights 
to Mr. Monthenner for a week-— one day of which period was yet 
uneofpited — ^but he had not foreseen what might happen in the 
interim, and cmmmstanoes had compelled him to abridge the 
term. They would understand why he had been oblige d to rob 
Mr. Monthermer of his last day, and would hold him excused 
for acting with apparent want of courtesy to his youzig friend, 
when he presented to them a lady, whoveiy shortly — witUn a few 
hours, indeedr^^would be his bride. This announcement was re- 
ceive witJi loud shouts, and as Fairlie took the aetressi's hand to 
raise her, the plaudits were redoubled, and continued for some 
minutes. Mrs. Jenyns^s br^ist swelled with triumph, and never in 
ilae proudest moments of her mimic career, when she had received 
the rapturous homage of a crowded house, had she felt so muoh 
elated. As to EairUe, he too exulted, and &r the moni'«it forgot 
his troubles and perils. This was the first time he had been 
recognised as lord of the Oastie. It was a moment to which he 
had long looked forward; and though it brought him not the 
tranq>orts he liad anticipated, and was marred by the presence of 
Mrs. Jenyns, still it was a moment of triumph, and he listened 
with greedy satis&ction to the compliments and congratulations 
poured in his ear. After the outburst of enthusiasm had some- 
what subsided, he again addressed tibte company. 

^^ You came here, g^ttlemen," he said, ^^as Mr. Monthermer's 
guests. Henceforth, you are mine. To-morrow was to have been 
the extent of your stay at the Castle, but I hope you will remain 
with me another week, during which these festivities shall be con- 
tmued." 

Another round of appkcuae. 
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^^ To-moirow it will be my turn to receive you, gentlemei^" Mis. 
Jenyns said; ^^ and I promise you good entertainment." 

'^ What I is the wedding to take place so soon?" BeauFieke 
cried. '* rfaith, Tm heartily glad of it You are a fortunate man, 
Fairlie, and quite right not to postpone your happiness." 

*^ Mr. Fairlie had his own reasons for expediting the marriage," 
Mrs. Jenyns observed, significantly, ^^ and recognising the force of 
them, I assented. Was it not so?" she added^ appealing to Urn. 

Fairlie merely nodded in reply. 

^' Well, I must say that Monthermer, by his strange conduct, has 
deprived himself of all sympathy," Brice Banbury remarked; ^^I 
noticed a change in his manner yesterday, but tonday he seems to 
have taken leave of his senses altogether. I should not be surprised 
if he put an end to himself— -and perhaps the best thing he could 
do.** 

This unfeeling remark was received as a lively sally, and wbs 
especially agreeable to Fairlie. 

"Poor Gragel I am very sorry for him," Fairlie observed; "bn^ 
really there is nothing to be done. As my ward, I found him 
utterly unmanageable; and since he got out of my control, 7^° 
know what his career has been." 

" Well, at all events, Fairlie, you have profited by his foil/; 
Beau Freke observed. " If he had been more careful, you would 
not be now sitting in his chair." 

" Certainly not,*' Fairlie replied, wincing at the remark. ^' B^ 
improvidence has been a source of gain to me, most unquestionabi/ 
— ^but better I should profit than a stranger." 

" Far better I" Brice Bunbury cried. " For my part I «ni de- 
lighted to find that eminent deserts like yours have been adequately 
rewarded. But now that you have assumed the rule and gO" 
vemance of the Castle, Fairlie, allow me to ofier one suggestioD- 
Have that portrait removed." 

And as he spoke he pointed to a full-length portrait of Warwick 
de Monthermer suspended over the chimney-piece. 

*^ The old squire," Brice continued, " doesn't seem to look upon 
any of us with a very friendly eye, and he evidently regards yo^ 
as an intruder." 

Fairlie endeavoured to laugh at this speech, but he succeeded 
indifferently. Hitherto he had avoided looking at the portrs'^ 
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but now, in spite of himself, his gaze was drawn towards it, and 
he became deadly pale. 

** You are right, Mr. Bunbur j," he exclaimed. " That picture is 
out of place. The djmasty is changed. No Monthermer governs 
here now, nor shall ever govern here again." 

" Ay, ay," Brice shouted, laughing uproariously. " The Mon- 
thermers are gone — ^never to return. Live Fairlie I Live Fairlie !"" 

" Fairlie for ever !" echoed the other guests. 

" A bumper to Fairlie, and his lovely bride that is to be," Sir 
Sandal exclaimed. 

And the toast was drunk with fresh enthusiasm. 

^^ I win mark my assumption of rule of the Castle by the re* 
moval of that obnoxious picture," Fairlie cried, unable to brook 
the annoyance of its gaze. ^^Take it down !" 

"Yes, down with it!" Brice Bunbury echoed. "Down with 
the Monthermers ! We have had enough of them. The dynasty 
has changed — ^ha ! ha !" 

"Do you not hear, rascals?" Fairlie cried to the servants.. 
" Take down that picture, I say?" 

Three or four of them flew to obey the mandate, when at 
this moment an interruption occurred. Pudsey, who had been 
absent from the room, suddenly entered^ and with alarm very 
visibly painted on his countenance, approached Fairlie and whis- 
pered in his ear, " He is come back, sir." 

" He ! whom do you mean? Mr. Monthermer?" 

" Yes, sir— he's coming straight to this room. Be on your guard,, 
sir. He means mischief — I'm sure of it, from his looks." 

" Don't let him in, Pudsey," Fairlie rejoined, in alarm. " Shut 
the door — ^bolt it — some violence will be done." 

But ere the order could be obeyed, the door was thrown 
open, and Monthermer stood before him. His countenance was 
ashy pale, his looks stern and menacing, and his deportment 
singularly majestic. All rose at his entrance, and every eye was 
fixed inquiringly upon him and his companions — ^for he was not 
unattended. Behind him stood Arthur Poynings, looking almost 
as fierce and formidable as Monthermer himself, and close by 
Arthur loomed the stalwart figure of Mark Bougham. 

Alarmed as she was, and uncertain as to what might ensue, Mrs. 
Jenyns could not help being greatly struck by Gage's appearance,. 

u 
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and tliought she had never seen him look so stzikix^ly handsome 
before. 

Monthenner was about to address Faiilie, when perceiving that 
the servants were about to remove his fiithei^s portrait, he cried, in 
accents that enforced obedience to the command, 

^' Let no one dare to disturb that picture." 

<^ But I win have it taken down — ^I am master here," Fairlie 
exclaimed, trembling partlj with rage, partly mth apprehension. 

'^ Master r Grage cried. ^^Do you venture to style yourself 
master of this house in my hearing? Do you dare to usurp my 
place? Quit that chair instantly, villain, or, by Heaven, this mo- 
ment is your last T 

And, as he spoke, he drew a pistol and levelled it at Fairlie's 
head. 

Fairlie boked round, hoping some one would interfere, but 
as no one stirred, he hastily quitted the chair, and got behind the 
actress, placing her between him and the deadly weapon. 

With a look of profound contempt, Monthermer replaced the 
pistol in his belt. 

^' Why do you shrink back thus?' Mrs. Jenyns cried to Fairlie. 
^^ Confront him! I have no fear of him — ^why should you be 
afndd?" 

And she pushed him forward. 

"I am glad you have put up your pistol, sir," Fairlie said, 
abjectly, and cowering like a beaten hound before the otber. ^^If 
you have anything to say to me, I shall be happy to hear you — 
not now — ^but at a more convenient opportunity " 

^^ The present opportunity will serve fox all I have to soy to 
you," Monthermer rejoined, with ineffable scorn; ^^and let tiiose 
who hear me mark my words, though your character is sufficiently 
well known to most of them. I denounce you as a knave and 
villain. JE^ot only have you been guilty of foul ingratitude to 
your benefisbctor, my father, who raised you from the menial position 
to which you originally belonged, and took you into his con- 
fidence— <i confidence \diich you shamefully betrayed — but you 
have committed a fiaudulsnt act in suppressing his last will, and 
substituting one of earlier date, which answered your purposes 
better, inasmuch as, by coofitituting you my guardian, it placed 
me in your powa:." 
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*^ It k&lsei" Faidie OHed, roused by^these charge^—" I deny it/* 

"You usurped tliis trust, I say/' Gbge contixiued, "and you 
put in execution a scheme you had contrived to possess youxself 
of my property. And you succeeded. But think .not you will be 
suffered to. enjoy your spoils. They will be wrested from you." 

" These charges are unfounded. I deny them all, and defy you 
to bring proo& of your slanderous accusations. Where is the will 
you talk of? — where the evidence of my dishonest dealing?'' 

"Where k it?" Gage repeated. "Ask Mrs. Jenyns. Ask 
your intended bride* She can produce the will, if she likes. She 
first oiSSaxed it «to me, .upon terms which I refused, but which you 
accepted." 

" You have no warrant, for .what you assert?" the actress cried. 

" No warrant, ^ay you, OAdam?" Gage rejoined. " I have your 
own letter, written this morning, making me the offer. If I had 
been :as unscrupulous and debased. as ^aitlie, you would not.now 
stand by his side. But the wiles and artifices you have so often 
successfiilfy practified upon me failed you at last." 

"I am glad I have come in for a share of the attack," Mrs. 
Jenyns cried, "for I can de&nd myself. I can be at no loss to 
divine whence.these.calumniesihave originated, when I see before 
me Mr. Arthur Poynings. It is not the first time he has dared to 
slander me behind my 'back. If I had been a man, I wx)uld have 
brought him to account; as it is, I can only tell him that he has 
been guilty of deliberate falsehood." 

" And if Mr. Artluir Poynings utters any more calumnies ugainst 
you, madam," Sir Randal remarked, " leave your redress to me." 

" A sharper is a fitting defender of a lady who is in the habit of 
playing wi&loaded dice^" Arthur rejoined; "and I have no doubt 
Sir Randal de Meschines, amongst his other accomplishments, can 
play the .past of biilly. But I have other uies >for ,my sword. I 
onlf fig l it\w iih .genttemen." 

And wholly disregarding the furious looks and gestures of the 

inoenied liBianet,;he'tur]asd toJE'airlie, andfSaid, "Since you .refuse 

to listan.toiMr. Monthegcmer, J give you. notice .that measures will 

be taken legainstyou to*mozxow, which ,will compel the surrender 

of your wxongfixllyacquired possessions. <Qther proof of your 

d^linqnenxsy^ exists, besides the will imlawfaUy detained ly- Mrs. 

Jenyns, and will be produced against you I" 

u 2 
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^^Ahl what means he?" Mis. Jenyns mentally ejaculated. 
** Can other proof really exist ?** 

^^ Why not bring it forward now?" Fairlie demanded. 

^ Because I have promised one who is no more to give you that 
time of grace/' Arthur answered. ^^ You will imderstand what I 
mean!" 

Mrs. Jenyns looked inquisitively at Fairlie, and was not without 
misgivings on noticing his troubled looks. 

" You have asked for evidence of your dishonest dealings/* 
Gage said to Fairlie. ^^ I can bring fifty witnesses against you. 
All the household can testify to your knavery. But I will point 
out one who can fully expose you." 

^^ Who is it? Let me see him?" Fairlie cried. 

^^ He stands beside you " Gage replied, pointing to Pudsey. 

^^ I, or?" the butler stammered, utterly confounded. ^^ I know- 
nothing against Mr. Fairlie — nothing whatever. I believe hiin ta 
be one of the most upright men breathing." 

" Do you hear that, sir ?" Fairlie cried, eagerly. " Your own 
witness turns against you." 

^^ He will be glad to purchase his own safety by speaking the 
truth," Grage rejoined. " But if he hesitates, others will be brought 
forward." 

*^I defy you and all your witnesses I" Fairlie cried. "My 
actions will bear the strictest scrutiny. So far from shrinking irom 
investigation, I court it." 

At this juncture, Beau Freke stepped forward. 

^^ An end must be put to this scene," he said. ^^ A worthy man 
like Mr. Fairlie ought not to be questioned thus. You have always 
hitherto placed the greatest confidence in him, Monthermer — why 
accuse him now ?" 

Gtige did not deign to answer the question, but looked sternly 
at the speaker. In no wise abashed, however, Beau Freke pro- 
ceeded: 

" Is there no way of arranging the matter, Monthermer ? If you 
confflder yourself aggrieved, I am sure Mr. Fairlie will listen to 
reason. But do not use intemperate language — do not bring 
charges which cannot be sustained. Withdraw the accusation you 
have brought against him, and perhaps a compromise may be 
effected.' 
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Fairlie eagerly grasped at the chance offered him — ^hoping that 
his powers of cajolery, which had been so often successful before, 
might yet avail him. 

" You judge me rightly, Mr. Freke," he said. " I bear Mr. 
Monthermer no animosity, and am willing to overlook the insults 
he has heaped upon me. I have always felt the greatest regard 
for him — always desired to serve him. If he will adopt a difilerent 
tone, the dispute may possibly be accommodated." 

" You cannot say more," Beau Freke remarked. " Allow me 
to act as mediator, Monthermer ?' 

" I decline your services, sir," Gage rejoined, scornfully. *^ Look 
to yourself — ^you will have enough to do to clear your own cha- 
racter. You are implicated in Fairlie's nefarious transactions." 

" 'Sdeath, sir !" Beau Freke cried, furiously. " Do you dare to 
asperse me ?" 

^^An accusation is n&t a calumny," Gage rejoined, gravely. 
'* What I assert I will substantiate. I charge you and your con- 
federate. Sir Randal, with combining together to plunder me at 
play — ^with cheating me — ay, cheating^ sir, I will not mince the 
word — out of large sums, and sharing the profits with Fairlie, who 
was a partner in the infamous plot." 

"A lie! — a monstrous lie!" Beau Freke, ejaculated. "I will 
compel you to retract it at the point of the sword." 

" Let him rave on — ^let him discharge his venom," Sir Randal 
said. '^ We have both an account to settle with him." 

" True," Gage rejoined; " and you shall both pay me — but not 
in the way you suppose. I shall fight with other weapons than 
the sword. You are the principal cheats — ^but there are others 
who have defrauded me in a less degree." 

^^ You do not point at me, I hope, sir?" Brice Bunbury said, 
advancing a step or two forward. 

" You are beneath my notice," Gage cried ; " a pander — a 
parasite — a hanger-on — a poor gaming-house rook — the tool and 
instrument of others ; the cheats I aim at are of higher mark — 
and one of them has dishonoured a noble name." 

^^ Your allusion to me is not to be mistaken, sir," Lord Melton 
exclaimed, 'f Dare you insinuate that I have cheated you?" 

^^ You cheated in the horses you sold me; you cheated me again 
at Newmarket, and in every other transaction I have had with 
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you/' Gage rejoined. ^ But yon are one and all a pack of rapa- 
cious knaves and cozeners^ of harpies and blood-suckers." 

^^ Shall we stand quietly by, and hear oursdves abused thus ?" 
Brice Bunbury cried, turning to the other gueste behind.him. 

** No— no !" several voices responded. 

^^ As long as he confined himself to Fairlie, it was' all very 
well,'' shouted a half-drunken squire; ^^but when he' attacks us^ 
and calls us harpies and blood-sucker&, we'll let him know who and 
what we* are. Harpies and blood-suckers! nothing but blood can 
wash out such opprobrious epithets.'' 

"Do your worst," Grage rejoined,. mdintaining his firm attitude, 
while Arthur and Mark Rougham drew leearer to support him, " I 
shall not budge an inch !" 

^ Hold f hold !" Mrs. Jenyns interposed. " Let me say a word 
to Mr. Monthermer. Perhaps I may be able to quell this tumxdt.*' 

"What d/e mean, madam? Would you betray me?" Fairlie 
whispered. 

But utterly heedless of him, Mrs. Jenyns advanced towards 
Gage, and said, in a low tone, "Are you still willing to come to 
terms with me? I can make you master here with a word." 

"I am master here, madam, without your aid," he seplied, 
repulsing her from him. "I have done with you for ever !" 

" You have failed with him, you see," Fairlie cried, grasping 
her arm* fiercely. "Mr. Monthermer," he continued, "you* will 
consult your own safety by instant departure — not mwely &om 
this room, but from the house. If you tarry here longer, I will not 
answer for the consequences." 

^'He shall not depart in this way. His insolence must not go 
unpunished," Beau Freke cried. And a roar of voices seconded 
the cry. 

" Upon him ! down with him !" they exclaimed. 

" Back 1" Gage cried. " I have done. ' I have denounced you 
as a villain, Fairlie, and unmasked your oonfederates^ I go. But 
I shall return to-morrow as master of this house, and drive you and 
this vile crew from it." 

And as the words were uttered, he stepped backwards towards 
the door, keeping his eye fixed on those who were most eager' to 
assail him. His departure was facilitated by Mart Rougham-, who 
took his place as he retreated ; allowing Arthur to go out at the 
same time. 
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^ Knock down that fellow/' Fairlie cried, pointing to Mark^ 
who still maintained his stand at the door. 

But Mark was not to be disposed of so easily. He kept his 
assailants at bay for some moments with a knotty blackthorn sticky 
which he had picked up in his passage through the hall, and 
when at length he was overpowered by numbers and forced to 
give way, Grage and Arthur had disappeared. 

By this time the whole household was alarmed, and came pouring 
into the entrance*hall, together with several other guests, who had 
not been bidden to the collation. It was speedily ascertained that 
Gbge and Arthur had gone out at the back of the house, and taken 
the direction of the stables. 

^^ Why have you not stopped them?" Fairlie demanded of the 
domestics, who could only reply that they had no authority to do 
so — ^and it seemed from their manner that they had no great in- 
clination, either. Accompanied by a dozen of the most exasperated 
of the guests, Fairlie then set off towards the stables, breathing 
vengeance. But they were disappointed of their prey, and only 
arrived in time to see the two young men mount their steeds and 
gallop off. 

The only capture made was poor Mark Rougham. On his 
return from the stables, Fairlie ordered him to be conveyed to the 
strong-room, and locked up within it, till further orders. 

As may be supposed, these occurrences threw the house into the 
greatest confusion, and occasioned a vast deal of talk amongst both 
guests and servants. Amongst the latter, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, the feeling was strongly in favour of Gage. All the 
company who had partaken of the collation, so strangely inter- 
rupted, returned to the dining-room, and sat down to afresh supply 
of claret, brought by Pudsey, but Mrs. Jenyns withdrew to her 
own room, on the plea that her nerves had been a good deal shaken, 
and as soon as he had seen the wine placed on the table, Fairlie 
also retired, begging Sir Randal to do the honours for him. As 
soon as he was gone, his affairs began to be freely discussed, and it 
soon became evident that the majority thought rather badly of his 
case, and were of opinion that Gage, since he was determined man- 
fully to oppose him, would have the best of it. Several of the 
party seemed so certain of this result, that they announced their 
intention of leaving the Castle that night — unluckily, as regarded 
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the ezecation of their design, they drank so much that they could 
not even leave the room. Brice Banbury stuck to the wine as 
usual, but Sir Randal and Beau Freke were not amongst the late 
sitters. Indeed, they only remained long enough to ascertain the 
sentiments of the party, and having satisfied themselves on this 
score, they left with Lord Melton. 

As the trio stood together in the entrance-hall, Lord Melton 
said to the others, 

^^Well, gentlemen, what are your plans? I have no special 
fancy for witnessing the scene to-morrow, and shall be off at once.'' 

'^ Your lordship is quite right to beat a retreat if you deem it 
the more prudent course," Sir Randal replied, ^^ but, for my part, I 
have no sort of apprehension, and shall remain." 

^^ And I shall stay, too," Beau Freke said. '^ Fairlie is not 
beaten yet, and I don't think he will be, so I mean to stand by 
him. Besides, our departure might be attributed to cowardice, 
and as neither of us have incurred such an imputation as yet, we 
won't run the risk now." 

After an exchange of adieus they separated, Sir Randal and 
Beau Freke slowly ascending the great staircase, while Lord Melton 
summoned his servant, and ordered him to prepare his carriage 
without delay. 
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XLIX. 

NIGHT XT THE CASTLE. 

Ok that evening a snug party was assembled in the butlei^s 
private room^ consisting of those whom Pudsey generally delighted 
to honour. After supper, and a single bowl of punch, during the 
consumption of which they discussed the events of the day^ and 
speculated as to the probable occurrences of the morrow, a table 
was fonned at the request of Messrs. Trickett and Tibbits^ and 
our card-loving butler sat down with them to piquet, hoping to 
repair his losses on previous nights. But he was somewhat dis- 
appointed in his e2q>ectations. The run of luck was constantly 
against him, and he found himself no match for his clever opponents. 
Long ago they had stripped him of all his money — but what 
matter? His debts of honour could be booked, his opponents 
said — ^they would trust him to any amount. And besides, he 
would probably win back all he had lost before they separated. 
No such thing, however. He became seized, as Gage had often 
been in days happily gone by, with the delirium of gambling, and 
went on doubling his stakes, in the hope of retrieving himself — 
but it is needless to say, the hope was vain. The two rooks were 
determined to fleece him — -for it might possibly, they argued, be 
their last opportunity of doing so. Bellairs and Chassemouche 
were also losers — but not to an equal extent with Pudsey* The 
first-named valet bore his ill-luck with great equanimity ; but the 
Frenchman, on being informed that he had lost a hundred pounds, 
threw himself into a transport of rage, plucked off his wig, trampled 
it under foot, and committed a hundred other extravagances, which, 
kowever, only excited the merriment of the beholders. So in- 
fatuated was Pudsey that he would have continued to play all 
night ; and no doubt his antagonists, who had it all their own way. 
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would have been well pleased to humour him, but BeUairs broke 
up the party by amiouncing his intention of retiring to roost. 

'^ If 8 just twelve o'clock/' he said, '^ and we shall have a basy 
day to-morrow* I feel confoundedly sleepy." 

"Twelve o'clock!'' Pudsey exclaimed. " Oddsbodildns ! you 
don't say so ? I didn't think it had struck ten." 

" Because you are such a gambler dat you take no account of 
time/' Chassemouche remarked. " Ma foi ! it would have been 
better for you if you had left off an hour ago." 

" Hold your tongue, sir/' the butler rejoined, sulkily. " If the 
cards have been against me, I know how to bear my losses like a 
gentteman. 

"To keep all clettr, before we separate," ISbbita observed^ 
taking out his tablets, " I will make a note of the results of 
the night's play. It stands thus : Mn Pudsey has been unlucky, 
certainly — ^but we shall always be ready to give him his revenge — 
and we have to put him down at 600/., or with the sum lost the 
night before, and still unpaid, 750/* We diall let. yon off more 
easily, Mr. Bellairs, and debit you with 200/. As to you, Mounseer 
Shassy, your loss is a mere trifle — only 100/»" 

" Diantre I you call a hundred pounds a mere trifle I" Chasse- 
mouche exclaimed. ^^ It may be so to you, who can win nearly a 
thousand at a sitting; but to me the loss is ruin. ParbleuJ it's 
more than a year's wages." 

^*Poh, pohl itfs a mere trifle, I repeat," Tibbits rejoined. 
^^ You must learn to bear a reverse tranquilly. Take pattern by 
Mr. Pudsey, who has lost just seven times as much as you, and 
yet never utters a murmur." 

^^Mais, mille diablesi Mr. Pudsey has a privy purse to dip 
into, which I have not. My cash-box is empty." 

" Pshaw ! you will find some expedient to fill it/' Tibbits re- 
tumied. ^^ A clever fellow like you, Mounseer Shassy, who knows 
how to take advantage of an opportunity, is nevex long without 
funds* We are not imeai^ about you, are we^ Tridkett ?" 

^ Not in the least/' his confederate replied^ with affected bon* 
homie. Trickett then turned to the butler, and said : ^^ You will 
excuse my mentioning it, Mr. Pudsey, but as our stay here is 
rather uncertain — and ae we none of us know exactly how tilings 
may turn out to-morrow — perhaps, under these circumstances, you 
will make it convenient to pay us the 750/. in tiie morning." 
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^' Tou are rather sharp upon me^ methinks^ gentlemen,'' the 
butler rejoined. ^^ However^ you shan't go away empty-handed. 
I -will either' pay you or give yon my note for the amomit." 

" We should vasfcly prefer cash, Mr. Pudsey, if all the same to 
you," Tihbita cemarked. ^^We want the money — donft w^ 
Triekett?" winking at the other. 

^^ We ha.ve the greatest need of it," Triekett replied. 
'^ Have no fear," Puds^ obserred. ^^ Between ourselves, I haigp 
oonduded my asrangem^it with Faaxlie." 

<<BraToL" Triekett ezdaimed. ^^But I hope you made him 
come down. Nothing like time present in a&irs of tiiia sort." 

^^ I'm quite aware of it," Pudaey rejoined, uneasily. ^ And 
I mean to make him book up to-morrow moming." 

^^ You will need to do so^ since you have to book up yourself, 
you know," Tibbits remarked, drily. '^ I thought you had been a 
man of more prudence, Pudsey. Hush-money should be paid on 
the naiL That's the rule. Things hare taken a strange turn here 
to-day, and may take a still stranger toxn to-morrow. Fairlie 
mayn't be able to pay you— or he mayn't think it worth while to 
bribe you — ^there V. jk> saying." 

<^ Tou alarm me," Pudsey efacnlated. ^^ Do you appreh^id, then, 
that the chances aire in Mr. Monthermer's favouir?" 

^^No, I don't flay that, exactly. But suppose it should go 
against FairKe — whore are you?" 

" Ay, truly— where should I be?" Pudsey said, " In that view 
of the ease, Fd better side with Mr. Monthermev " 

" Side with whomfloever will pay best, Pudsey ; that's my 
nucsim/' Triekett remarked. 

^* And a deuced good maxim it is," the butler reqioBded. ^^PU 
see Fairlie before I go to bed." 

" Why, it's half-past twelve," Triekett observed, looking at his 
watch. « You won't venture to disturb him at so late an hour?" 

" Won't 1 1" the butler exclaimed. " He mn$t see me. I'm a 
privileged person — ^you understand, eh?" And he laughed at his 

own pleasantry. 

**0h yes, I understand," Triekett repKed. ^^Seehim, by all 
nreans — if you can. You'll then ascertain how the wind blows, 
and can trim your sails accordingly." 

** I kirow which way to trim mine," Bellairs said. "I rfiall go 
over to my old master — ^thalf s the best card to play now." 
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'^Fm with you," Chassemouche cried. ^^Fm a partisan of 
Monihermer." 

^' Aha ! traitors in the camp, I perceive,^ Trickett remarked. 
^^But don't be in too great a hurry to turn your coats, gentlemen. 
Monthermer has right on his side, but he's not yet sure of the day 
— ^though story-books vdll tell you that right always wins. And 
now, good night, gentlemen — flight slumbers and pleasant dreams 
%ttend you I Ton won't forget the hundred to-morrow, Shassy?" 

" Peste ! you destroy my chance of repose by mentioning it," the 
Frenchman, rejoined. ^^ Pleasant dreams, i'faith! I shall have a 
grand cauchemar." 

Hereupon the company separated, and Pudsey was left alone. 

After a few minutes' consideration, he determined to act up 
to his boast. Though it was late, Fairlie might not, perhaps, 
have retired to rest, as he frequently sat up after midnight — 
and even if he had retired, he would make bold to rouse him. 
Accordingly, he set out, and mounting the back staircase, soon 
reached ihe great gallery upon which it opened, through a 
small private door, scarcely to be distinguished from the adjoin- 
ing oak panels. All was profoundly quiet, and the butler made 
little noise as he moved along with stealthy steps. Arrived at 
the door of Fairlie's chamber, he put his ear to the keyhole to 
listen, and not distinguishing any sound, tapped softly. No answer. 
He tapped again, rather more forcibly. Still, no answer; and 
then partly opening the door, he peeped in. The chamber was 
vacant, and glancing towards the bed, he perceived it was unoc- 
cupied. Perhaps Fairlie might be in the dressing-room? — ^but no, 
the door communicating between the two rooms was open, and the 
smaller chamber was empty. Where could he be gone? For a 
moment, the idea flashed across the butler that the person he sought 
had fled ; but he instantly dismissed the supposition. Fairlie's ab- 
sence, however, was strange and unaccountable. Should he await his 
return? But if he did, might not Fairlie be indignant at his intru- 
sion, and refuse to hear what he had to say. He would run this 
hazard. So he entered the dressing-room. On casting his eyes 
around, he perceived that the table was covered with bundles of 
old bills, and after examining some of them, he found they consisted 
of accounts relating to Grage— accounts which, it instantly flashed 
upon him, would furnish most important evidence of the steward's 
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nefarious transactions. But there was still further evidence in 
Fairlie's private ledger^ which he discovered in removing the bills. 
How this book — and how these bills came to be left so insecurely, 
he could not comprehend. But they seemed destined to fall into 
his hands, and to offer him the certainty of enriching himself. He 
did not hesitate a moment. He put such of the bundles as he 
judged most important under his arm, and had just taken up the 
ledger, when the door opened, and Fairlie came in. 

A spectre could not have scared the rascally butler more than 
the figure he now beheld, and he instantly let fall the things he 
had appropriated. Apart from his alarm at being detected in his 
knavery, Fairlie's ghastly looks were calculated to appal him. The 
steward seemed more dead than alive — haggard, hollow-eyed, 
broken down — ^Pudsey had not thought so great a change possible 
in so short a time. But little space was allowed the butler for re- 
flection, for on seeing him Fairlie seemed suddenly endowed with 
preternatural vigour. Uttering a sharp, angry cry — almost a scream 
— he sprang like a wild cat upon Pudsey, and seizing him by 
the throat, clutched him with such force, that he forced him upon 
his knees. 

" Would you rob me, villain?" he shrieked. " Grive up all you 
have taken, instantly, or I will strangle you." 

Pudsey's throat was so tightly compressed that he was utterly 
unable to speak. All he could do was to point to the ledger and 
bundles upon the floor, intimating that he had abandoned his 
spoil. Fairlie at length relinquished his grasp, and bade him 
begone. 

Pudsey tottered towards the door, and when he reached it he 
stopped, and fixing a malicious and vindictive look upon Fairlie^ 
cried, " You have half killed me. But you will repent your vio- 
lence to-morrow I" 

^^ To-morrow!" Fairlie echoed, glancing at him disdainfully. 
^^ Who knows what may happen to-morrow?" 

"Ay, who knows?" Pudsey echoed, "But I know who will 
be master here, and who will have the property, unless my mouth 
be stopped — and only a thousand pounds can stop it. I must have 
that sum in the morning, and I toill have it— or ^* 

"Begone!" Fairlie rejoined, imperiously. "Do not come 
hither again on any pretence whatever till noon to-morrow. I 
have much to do, and shall want repose." 
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^^Andif Ijooiueat to hold myitongne I stfaall be xequited, eh? 
—I shall hove mjiewnxd ?" 

^^ You flhall hasre it in full," Faiiiie legomod, mSi a stem ag- 
xuficance not altogether to the butler's liking; but there was some- 
thing an the others manner that awed liim9.and he now yielded 
to the impeiious gesture that enjoined him .to depart On emerg- 
ing into iihe great gallery he lingered for a eiiort time, and wotdd 
have tarried longer^ but he&nmed bepeccerved through ihe gloom 
a huge and mjBterious-looking &gate adTsnoe towards him, .and 
seized with supeistidouB tenror, lie hnrxied to tibe back staarcaBe, 
desoended it with quick footsteps, and made Iihe best of his way to 
his own room* 

The huge^ mysUari oBS figure whb ao other than Izonest Mark 
Bougfaam. But in order to 'ezpbin how he iflianeedio JbeiiheEe^ 
we must go back to an earlier period of tKe night. 

Qn leaving his guesfcSi Tairlie had proceeded ^to Jhisown noom, 
where he sat down and pondered over the events of the day. He 
had matter enough, as we know, for serious reflection. The mag- 
nificent pk be had reared with so much «aie wanted stability, 
and seemed tumbling about his ears. The riches he had accumu- 
lated vanished at his touch. Tortnne had played him &lse, and 
had beguiled him with a semblance of success, only -to make bis 
fiJl ihe greater. No sooner had he proclaimed himself master of 
Monthermer Castle and its domains than his iitle was cantested^ 
and he was compelled— ignominiously compeDed-^to abandon ins 
seat. And what would be the result of the measures taken against 
him on the morrow ? Could he stand his ground ? In Ins fizst 
sanguine view of the situation he thought so ; but reflecticm shook 
his confidence, an J he grew more and more disheartened. He 
was surrounded by a set of greedy hirelings, who would not 
scruple to betray him. Then again the unexpected resolutian 
which Gage had displayed, coupled with the justice of his cause, 
these struck terror into his soul, and forced upon him the convic- 
tion that he should be worsted. And what if Us deHnqnencies 
should be proved — and he should be cast forth .with dmme ? He 
trembled at the thought, and hid his face in his hands. 

He was roused by hearing some one sobbing near him, and 
raismg his eyes, he beheld Lettice Rougfaam. The 'poor girl 
looked the very picture of distress, and was so profound^ afflicted 
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that it "^TSiB some nmiutes before she could conunand her utterance. 
At last, she spoke in a voice almost broken by emotion : 

^^ The letter you have received, sir, would prepare you for the 
sad tidings I have to communicate ; for, according to my poor 
lady's defflre,.it was not>to be delivered until after her death. Oh, 
sir, hers was a peaceful end — a joyful end I — and it is happy for 
her that she is removed from a life of trouble, and gone to a better 
world. She fully forgave you, sir, and prayed for you in terms 
that must have softened your heart if you had heard her. It was 
her wish that you should see her when all was over. And Pm sure 
it will do you good to behdia her angdic features. Will you 
come with me?" 

^^ Not now — ^not now. I am not equal to it," Fairlie groaned. 
" Later on, perhaps, — -later on." 

^As you will, sir," Lettioe replied; ^^ but, oh! donot&ilto 
come ; and at any hour, for we shall watch by her throughout the 
night." 

" Who is with her ?" Eaizlie inquired. 

^^ Mifls.Poynings," Lettice replied. ^^ My. poor lady diedin her 
arms." 

Fairlie turned away his head, and Lettice departed. 

For some time, Fairlie was utterly crushed. At last he shook 
ojQT his emotion, and arose with a fierce and defiant countenance. 
He would never yield, be the consequences of resistance what 
they might ! He defied them all — ^Gage, Arthur, Sir Hugh — 
all ! He strode to and fto within the room, becoming each minute 
more and more excited. The blood mounted to his brain, and 
almost obscured his reason. He uttered wild and impious ejacu- 
lations, accompanied by strange, discordant laughter. Suddenly 
he staggered, as .if a crushing blow had been dealt him — ^uttered a 
single cry — and putting his hands out to save himself — ^fell prostrate 
on the floor. 

No one came to his aid, for no one knew what had befallen 
him, and it was long before he recovered. With great diffi- 
culty he regained his feet, &r his limbs at first refused their 
office, and for some time continued benumbed and stiflf. After 
a while, he managed to crawl towards a glass, and he could not 
repress a cry on perceiving the fearful change that had taken place 
in his aspect. He then bethought him of the warning he had re- 
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ceived from his daughter, and how propheticallj she had spoken, 
when she said that he might be summoned suddenly to his 
account, and no preparation made. Perhaps he had been spared 
for a short space at her intercession, in order to enable him to 
make this preparation, and it behoved him not to neglect the 
opportunity. Certainly, it was a wonder he had not died. 
Another such shock would infiJlibly kill him; and the final 
blow he felt equally sure would not long be delayed. A total 
revul^on had now taken place in his feelings, and he was 
just as eager to repair the wrongs he had committed, as he 
* had lately been to uphold them. If Grage had been present, he 
would have confessed all to him, and implored his pardon. At all 
events, he could make ample reparation on the morrow. But 
what if another and severer attack should occur in the interim^ 
and deprive him of his faculties, or perhaps of life itself ? No^ 
justice must be done, and without delay. 

With this design, he unlocked a chest, and took from it certain 
bundles of bills of which he knew the importance, together with 
his private ledger, placing them on the table to be ready for 
delivery to Gage— or where they might be found by him in case 
his own dreadful presentiments should be verified. 

He next wrote a letter, wherein he confessed all the wrongs he 
had done; and intimating that he desired to make the best atone- 
ment in his power, surrendered the whole of the Monthermer 
property to Gage. This document signed, he enclosed it in a 
sheet of paper, sealed the packet, and directed it to Gage. A 
great weight seemed taken from his breast, and death, whose near 
approach he had hitherto viewed with indescribable alarm, had 
now lost much of its terror. But he had another document to 
prepare — ^his will — ^and he set about it at once. It was brief, and 
speedily completed. But it must be executed in the presence of 
witnesses, and in order to find these he must go below. Accord- 
ingly, he placed both the documents he had prepared in his breast, 
and went forth. As he proceeded along the grand gallery, he 
perceived two female figures approaching him, one of whom bore 
a light, and instantly recognised in them Mrs. Jenyns and her at- 
tendant, Davies. He would have avoided them, if possible, but 
on seeing him the actress quickened her steps, and was almost in* 
stantly close bende him. 
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'^ I was coming to you, Mr. Fairlie/' she cried. ^' I have some- 
thing of importance to say to you." 

^^ Another time, madam/' he rejoined, coldly. ^^ I have business 
on hand now." 

^^ Ah I but another time won't do/' she cried. ^^ I must have 
an answer at once." 

" An answer to what question?" he returned. 

'^ Stand aside, Davies." And as the attendant retired, Mrs. 
Jenyns added, ^^Circumstances may prevent our marriage to- 
morrow. Are you willing to buy this precious document from me 
to-night?" 

^^ Squire Warwicl^s will !" Fairlie exclaimed, starting. And then 
crushing the thought which the temptress had roused, he added, 
^^ No, madam. It is useless to me now. I care not for it." 

'' Ah !" she exclaimed, ^^you have formed some new plans, and 
fancy yourself secure. You think to juggle and cheat me, as you 
have juggled and cheated Gage, but you will find yourself mis- 
taken. If I had married you, I would have made you the scoff of 
the county." 

^^ It is well that I have escaped your snares, then." 

"You have escaped this fate, but you have not escaped me, 
and you shall not do so. If I can have nothing else, I will have 
revenge. This is no idle menace, as you will find. Reflect upon 
it — sleep upon it, if you can. To-morrow morning I shall require 
an answer." And she hurried off with her attendant, while Fairlie 
slowly followed, and descended the great staircase. 

On reaching the entrance-hall, he found some of the guests 
assembled there, with bed-candles in hand, talking together before 
they retired to rest, and he begged three of them to do him the 
favour to accompany him to the library, and witness the execution 
of his will. Tliey laughed at the request, but readily complied, 
and the will was duly signed and attested. 

Fairlie thanked them for the service, bade them good night, 
and the three gentlemen went away, wondering why he should 
be so urgent about his will, though they admitted to each other 
that there might be some necessity for the step, since he looked ex- 
ceedingly ill. 

Fairlie's next business was to liberate Mark Rougham. Procuring 
a key from a man-servant named Blackford, who slept on the ground- 

X 
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floor, and whose ohaitiber he visited for the purpoie, he unlocked 
the door of the strong-room, and discovered Mark xeoUning against 
the wall, in a eomer, &8t asleep. Fttbrlie envied him the sound- 
ness of his slumbers, but he interrupted them, shaking him with 
some foxce, and at last succeeded in awakening him. Mark rubbed 
his eyes, and seemed not a little surprised when he found who 
had disturbed him, but his wonder increased when he heard what 
Fairlie had to say to him, and fancied he must still be dreaming. 
However, he became convinced at last that he was wide awake, 
and, springing to his feet, declared he was ready to do whatever he 
was directed. 

^^ I am glad you have made up your mind to act rightly, air, 
and make amends," he said ; '^ it will be a comfort to you on your 
death-bed. Now gi' me your orders, and I'll obey 'em." 

^ First of all you must have something to eat," Fairlie ^aid, 
'^ for you will have to stand guard at my bedroom door during the 
whole of the night, and will need support." 

^' Well, I shan't object to a mouthful of meat and a glass of ale, 
seein' as how I've had no supper," Mark rejoined; " but I want no 
more sleep, for I've had plenty of that to last me till to-morrow 
night.*' 

Fairlie then led him to the servants'-hall, in the midst of which 
stood a lon^ table, covered with the remains of a plentiful supper. 
The room was qmte deserted-*-all the servants having long since 
retired to lest. Mark did not require piessing to commence aa 
attack upon a cold round of beef, and Fairlie, having filled a large 
jug of ale from a cask which stood in an adjoining cupboard, set 
it before him, and tilling him when he had concluded his meal to 
come up to the Icmg gallery, he left him. 

Fairlie then w^t back to Bhickford's chamber, and ioid him that 
he mi»t rise at early dawn, and unfurl the gceat banner emblazoned 
with the Monthermer arms from the flagstaff. 

^ Why, that faaomer hasn't been displayed since the young squire 
•^I beg your pardon for naming him — oame of age," Blackford 
replied. ^' It will bring all tlajs tenantry to the Gasde. They'll 
look upon it as a signal." 

" Never heed that," Fairlie rejoined. " Do as I bid you." 

^^Rest easy, sir; I won't fail HI call Tomlioes at peepof day. 
He knows wlv^te the banner is k^t-*«nd we'll hoist it." 
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Fairlie then withdrew, and returned to his own room. On 
entering it, he disco-vered the butler, as we have aheady related. 

Fairlie had not sought his chamber to rest within it. More re- 
mained to be done, and he now only awaited the appearance of Mark 
Rougham to set forth on a sad errand. While hardened in guilt, 
and impenitent, he had not dared to look upon the inanimate fea- 
tures of his daughter. He had sent away Lettice without even 
promising to fulfil her dying mistresses wish. Now he felt that it 
was a sacred and solemn duty to fiilfil it. 

Presently, he heard Mark's footsteps in the gallery, and came 
out to him. Bidding him station himself at the door, and not 
allow any one to enter his room during his absence, he again 
descended to the lower part of the house, quitted it by the glass 
door opening from the library upon the kwn, imd shaped his 
course towards the Ivy Tower. 
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Hb stood before the tower. . A feeble light glimmered from a 
narrow loophole. The light was burning in her room. He passed 
through the arched entrance, ascended the spiral staircase, and 
paused to draw breath. Another step would place him in the pre- 
sence of the dead. But his approach had been heard ; the door was 
opened by Lettice Rougham^ and he rushed into the room. 

He saw only one object — a marble figure stretched upon the 
couch — and, uttering a cry of anguish and despair, he sprang 
towards it, flung himself upon his knees, and taking her hand, 
pressed his lips to the clay-cold fingers — passionately imploring 
forgiveness.* 

After a while he became calmer. He arose, and with bowed 
head regarded his child. Yes, there she lay — she who had once 
honoured him — had loved him always, and whose latest breath 
had exhaled in prayer for him. There she lay I — placidly beautiful 
— an angelic smile on her lips — her dark hair unloosed, and wan- 
dering over her neck and bosom, and contrasting with the marble 
whiteness of her skin. 

There she lay ! — ^his only child — his only relative — the pride of 
his heart — cut off in the morning of life, in her bloom and beauty 
— destroyed by him — ^by her father ! For had not she herself told 
him* that the dread secret he had imposed upon her had killed 
her ? His crime had weighed her down, and brought her to that 
^bed of death I Madness was in the thought. 

But, look again ! — ay, he must look again, for he could not with- 
vdraw his gaze. The sight fascinated him. There she lay ! — the 
virtuous, the irreproachable daughter of a wretched, guilty sire, 
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whose greatest misfortune had been that she was his child — whose 
only fault was that she had obeyed his sinful injunctions I Ye?^ 
there she lay ! — gone ! — lost to him for ever I 

Forgiveness ! oh, forgiveness! 

Again he knelt down by the couch^ and clasped the icy hand. 
His groans and remorseful ejaculations made those who listened 
shake with terror. 

But his grief was too violent to last long. Quitting his kneel- 
ing posture he looked round, and for the first time became aware 
that Lettice had a female companion. He could scarcely distin- 
guish her, for she had withdrawn to the further corner of the 
room ; but he knew who it must be. Who but Lucy Poynings 
could be there at such an hour — at such a season ? 

Slowly approaching Lucy, he said, in a voice of profound emo- 
tion, which was not without efiect upon the hearer, notwithstand- 
ing the repugnance she felt towards him, 

^^I thank you, Miss Poynings, from the bottom of my heart, for 
the devoted attention you have shown to my lost child. You have 
been more than a sister to her, and have supplied that afiection 
which she had a right to expect from me — but which (alas !) she 
never experienced. You knew her well, and appreciated her noble 
qualities. Though unworthy of it, I was not ignorant of the in* 
estimable value of the treasure entrusted to my charge — but I 
blindly cast it away in the search after earthly dross. But having 
witnessed my anguish, you will understand the depth of my re- 
morse." 

Here he paused for a moment, and then continued with a 
solemnity so profoundly impressive, as to leave no doubt of his sin- 
cerity. 

" Hear me, both of you," he cried, " and mark well ray words ! 
I ask no pity from you, for I deserve none; but do not turn 
away till you have heard me out. I am a wretched, miserable 
man, condemned of Heaven and my fellows. I have been guilty of 
the basest and blackest ingratitude to my benefactor, and have 
committed many offences, but that which lies heaviest on my soul 
is my daughter's death. I have raised no hand against her, but 
I feel, not the less, that I have brought her to an untimely grave. 
Can guilt be greater than mine? Can I hope for pardon?" 

" Yes, if you make atonement for the wrongs you have com- 
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mitted, jMudon will not be denied 70%" Lucy xejoined« ^^ It was 
yonr daughter's last hope that 70a might be btooght to a state of 
penitence." 

^^I am penitent — ^truly penitent^" Eairlie ctied, ^^and I will 
make all the atGncment in m7 power* Hemin/' he continued^ 
taking the sealed pscket fiom his bresst^ ^^I have confessed the 
wrongs I have done to Gage Monthermer, and have given back all 
the property I have uiijnstl7 acquired trom. him* So &a I. have 
obe7ed m7 daughtez^s d7ing injunctions* The pscket will be 
found b7 Gage to-morrow. But tibisis not all; and I again piay 
of 70U to attend to me, for what Ihave next to sa7 concerns 70U 
both*" 

^^ Concerns us I" Luc7 exclaimed, in surpiise. ^ In what 
wa7 ?" 

'^You shall hear. I have other propert7, which I ma7 
rightfiill7 call m7 own, inasmuch as it was gained b7 honest 
means before the death of m7 benefactor, Warwick Monthermer. 
This propert7 is not inconsiderable, and would have contented me, 
had m7 wishes been moderate. But let that pass. I am alone in 
the world^^witfaout relative or friend. M7 daughter has been taken 
from me. But I desire to fulfil her washes, and to make such dis- 
position of m7 propert7 as ma7'be in entire accordance with them. 
I shall therefore leave it to those who loved her, whom she loved, 
and who merited her love. I address m7self first to 70U, Lucy 
Poynings^ as her best and dearest fHend. Nay, hear me out It 
is not m7 voice, but the voice of m7 poor child, that now addresses 
70U. I have left the whole of this property to you— -subject to 
certain charges, which I wiU specify anon. Take it as a gift 
from Clare. Happily, you do not need wealth; but it will consti- 
tute a marriage portion, and if heieafW-^— when his reformation 
has beea proved"— you should (fortunately for him) bestow your 
hcmd upon Gage, the bequest will have aocompUshed its object." 

<< Ob, sir I speak not thus !" Lucy exclaimed. 

^^Such I know was my daughter's wish," Fairlie pursued. 
^^ And now as to the chaxges I mentioned. They are but two in 
number. The fitst is a marriage portion to this maiden — my 
daughter's aUached and fiiithful attendant, Lettioe Bougham. The 
few hundzeds left her will but inadequately repay her services. 
The remaining bequest is of a sum of money sufficient to purchase 
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Cowbridge Farm, of which I unjustly dispoasessed Lettice^s &ther, 
Mark Houghaxn, and which I now leave to that wortiby man. 
Except these charges/' he added to Lucy, ^^ all the rest is yours." 

^^ I will not question what you have thought fit to do^ because 
this is not a fitting moment for such discussion/' Lucy rejoined; 
'^ but you speak of your will as if it weie to take effect imme- 
diately. You may live for years." 

^^Lucy Poynings/' Fairlie said, with increased solemnity, 
^^ many houxis will not elapse ere I shall join my daughter. I 
' have received a warning not to be mistaken. The sun will not 
arise and find me among the living. But Heaven be praised! 
I have made my preparations. I have done what lies in me to 
expiate my ofifenoes." 

He then moved slowly towards the bed, and looking down 
tenderly upon his child, said, in a low tone, ^^ Art thou content 
with me, my daughter ? Have I obeyed thy wishes in all tilings ? 
Speak to me I oh, speak to me!" he ejaculated, yielding to the 
passionate impulse, $nd clasping the inanimate form in his arms. 

" I answer for her," Lucy said. " She is content with you. 
Regard well her features — and see if they smile not approval." 

"They do — they do," FairHe rejoined. " They speak forgive- 
ness. Leave me alone with her for a short space, I implore of you. 
I would pray by her side." 

Thus exhorted, Lucy and her companion withdrew, and pro- 
ceeded to an upper chamber in the tower. Both were moved to 
tears, and Lettice sobbed audibly. 

• When they were gone, Fairlie knelt by the bedside, and prayed 
fervently. While thus engaged, he fell into a sort of trance, 
during which he imagined that his daughter appeared to him, 
with looks of celestial beauty, and a smile beaming of Paradise, 
telling him he was forgiven. He was still in this state of ecstasy 
when Lucy and her companion came down again. On hearing 
them enter the chamber he arose. 

" I have seen her !" he cried. " She has promised me pardon." 

Lucy said nothing in contradiction, for she feared his reason was 
disturbed. 

" And now I have done," he continued. " I commit her dear 
remains to your charge. You will see the last rites performed. I 
shall return to my own room, which I shall never quit again till I 
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am taken from it She has assoied me I ahaU speedily join her. 
And now mark my last words. The docoments I have mentioned 
— ^the confession and the will — ^will be found near me, when Grage 
comes to-monow morning to the Castle. Farewell!" 

And once more bending down before his daughter, and pressing 
his lips to her hand, he quitted the chamber. 

Strength seemed to have been granted him for the effort he had 
made — ^and for this effort only — for it was with the utmost difficulty 
he regained the Castle, and on reaching the foot of the great staircase 
he feU with a groan. Luckily, Mark Rougham heard him, from 
the long gallery where he was stationed, and hastily descending, 
carried him up the staircase. By his own desire Mark helped him 
to his dressing-room, where he sank quite exhausted into a chair. 

^* You will be better for some restorative," Mark said, greatly 
alarmed at his appearance, for he really believed him to be dying 

« No — ^no— I want nothing. Leave me," Fairlie said, feebly. 

^^ But I can't find i' my heart to leave you i' this state," Mark 
rejoined. 

" Go, I beg of you — ^nay, I insist," Fairlie said. " Keep watch 
as I have directed in the gallery, and do not let any one enter my 
room till Mr Monthermer's arrival to*morrow. He will find all 
ready for him." 

" He won't find you alive, I'm thinkin'," Mark muttered, as he 
reluctantly withdrew. 

Left alone, Fairlie mustered all his remaining strength for a final 
effort. He locked the doors of his bed-chamber and dressing-room 
— took out the two packets he had prepared — ^laid them on the 
table, and extinguished the light. 

Darkness and the voice of prayer. Presently the voice was 
hushed, and there was a deep sigh. Then profound silence reigned 
amidst the gloom. 
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KOEN AT THE CASTLE. 

The longy dread night is past^ and mom is come. The new- 
risen sun shines brightly upon the lordly groves near the Castle, 
and disperses the white mists hanging over the marshy grounds 
in the valleys. In the park the deer come tripping forth from 
their coverts in the fern-brakes, and their slim figures and branch- 
ing horns can be distinctly discerned as they cross the lengthening 
glades. All nature is speedily aroused by the kindling beams of 
the beneficent luminary. 

But not alone does sunshine glitter upon grove and landscape^; 
it gilds the proud vanes on the Castle, glitters on its many windows, 
and clothes the magnificent fabric with splendour. The grand old 
pile puts on its most imposing aspect. But as yet there is little 
stir within. The God of Day peers in at the upper windows, and 
espies drowsy menials slumbering off nocturnal potations. He tries 
to look in at windows lower down, but thick curtains impede his 
gaze. If he could pierce through these, he would behold the 
gambler dreaming that his luck has deserted him — the epicure 
groaning from a surfeit — the bacchanalian fevered by excess of 
wine — the actress terrified by fancies that her beauty and fasci- 
nations have fled. These persons are safe from the sun's scrutiny. 
But into one room he looks steadily, and with an inquisitive eye. 
What sees he there ? A kneeling figure — kneeling, but in a strange 
posture, with hands extended, and head dropped upon the chair. 
He pours his radiance upon it. But it moves not. It feels no 
revivificating heat. The eyes will never again open to the light 
of day. So the sunbeams fly from it and settle upon the table — 
lighting up two sealed packets — and an extinguished taper — the 
emblem of the motionless figure at the chair. 
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But not alone does the sunlight glorify and gladden the Castle 
— ^it gleams on all around* it— on the smooth velvet lawns, where 
gaideners are already at work with scythe and roller, pursuing 
their task gleefully— on the parterres— on the stately terraces, 
where other gardeners may be seen wending to their work— on the 
orchards — the stables, and outbuildings — on the grey walls of the 
ancient Castle — and on the Ivy Tower. 

Why does the sunlight settle on that narrow loophole ? Would 
it look into another chamber of death ? Would it know what 
is passing there ? A slanting beam shoots in through the 
narrow aperture and falls upon a marble countenance, giving the 
white tianspazent skin an indesorifaable beauty, and encircling the 
head and its crown of dark hair with a nimbus of glory like a saint 
Two persons are beside that bed. One, overcome by fatigue^ is 
wrapped in slumber. The other watches with admiration the 
magical effect of the sunbeams on the features of the dead. Never 
has she seen aught so seraphic in expression — so effluent of beati- 
tude, as that countenance. As she gazes, a conviction crosses the 
watcher that the spirit of her departed friend is hovering near her, 
whispering that she is about to wing her flight to Heaven. All 
she has stayed for on earth is accomplished. Even as the thought 
crosses the beholder, the stream of sunlight has left ihe face — ^the 
effiilgence vanishes from brow and hair — and the marble features 
resume their rigidity. Filled with unspeakable joy, the watcher 
kneels by the couch and prays. 

Meanwhile, the sun shines brightly on the Castb and its broad 
domains; and many of the tenantry who look towards it are struck 
with surprise as they see, floating from the taU flagstaff on the loof, 
a banner displaying the arms of Monthermer. The sight diJSuBes 
universal joy throughout the whole of Monthermer's domains, fi>r 
all who behold it look upon it as a harbinger of the young squire's 
restoration. He has come to his own again. He has defeated the 
unjust steward. None have any love for Faiilie, and thezafore all 
rejoice in his downfaL With all his faults, Gage is a &vonrite with 
the tenantry. They like him for his &ther^s sake, whose m^nory 
is universally revered ; and though not insensible to his errors, ihey 
regard them with a lenient eye. He has had bad counsellors; and 
his guardian, who should have screened him &om it, has thrown 
temptation in his path. Thus they reason, and, fix>m a variety of 
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caus^ are overjoyed that a Monthermer will still rule over them. 
To this joy^ their own escape from Fairlie naturally contributes. 
They all know what they had to expect from that hard^ griping 
man. 

Bumours have spread, abroad^ — with the unaooountable rapidity 
with which rumour always travels^ as if wafited through the 
aiiw^f the disturbance that took place at the Castle on the 
previous day; and it is said that on the day^ which has just 
commenced; G^g^j who has gone over to Beedham with young 
Arthus Poynings^. is to return to tiie house of his ancestors, 
and drive the intruder ironbit Their best wishes are with him; 
and when they behold this. banner«--a flag first used by Squire 
Warwick on the occanon of his son's birth^ when it gave the 
«gnal to< all beholders that he kept open' house — ^floating from 
the summit of the Castle, they make sure that their hopes will' be 
realised. Fairlie^ they imagine, would, never willingly permit the 
flag to be unfurled* Little do they think that it was he who com* 
manded its display. However, they regard its appearance bb a 
favourable omen, and one and. all accept it as a signal, to flock to 
the Casde. 

Thus the farmers, for miles and miles around,, leave their work 
and return to their home% to tell their wives that the old flag is 
floating &om. the Castle, and that they must go thither to see what 
it means. So they don their best attire, and prepare to set forth. 
Mounted on rough steeds — ^all stout Suflblk punches — they take 
their way through the lanes leading to the Castle, their numbers gra- 
dually increasing, until they form, a troop of nigh two hundred horse- 
men — a formidable band — and many of them declare that if the 
young squire wants a hand to set him in his place again, he will 
easily find it. The elders amongst them talk much of Squire 
Warwick, and of the loss they sustained in his sudden death. 
Ah! if he had but been spared, some- of these greybeards say, 
his: son would have been a diflerent person. A father would have 
watched over him in his youth,, and not encouraged him in his 
follies like Muster Fairlie. All these seniors express a hope that at 
kst the young squire lias sown his wild oats, in which case nothing 
more ought be saidi against Mm. But young and old confidently 
predict that Fairlie will be defeated,, and the county rid of him. 
They little think, that the. object of their detestation is incapable 
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of doing them further harm, or they might be more charitable in 
their remarks. As it is, there is not a word of iU spoken by any 
one against his daughter^-who is equally beyond applause or cen- 
sure. On the contrary, every tongue wags in her praise. 

Chatting in this way, they enter the park, and ride slowly along 
the broad and extensive avenue leading towards the Castle, from 
the windows of which their approach is viewed with astonishment. 
Arrived within a bowshot of the mansion, they come to a halt^ 
and after a little consultation with their leader — an old fiunmer 
named Wingfield — they dismount, and lead their horses to the side 
of the road, while one or two of their number are despatched to 
the house to ascertain how matters stand. 

Within the Castle all is confusion and insubordination. A 
downright rebellion seems to have broken out amongst the honae- 
hold« and it is difficult — if not impossible — to get an order obeyed. 
Pudsey, who has latterly acted as a sort of major-domo to Fairlie, 
and exercised supreme command over the servants, has lost all 
authority. 

The butler has had a quarrel and a fight. After a loud and 
angry altercation with Messrs. Trickett and Tibbits, who having 
called upon him to pay the money he had lost to them, and 
not being able to obtain it, had termed him a miserable shuffler 
and a cheat, besides applying other opprobrious epithets to him, 
he had given them both the lie, and defied them to fistic 
combat. Tibbits accepted the challenge ; and at the same moment 
another fight was got up between Trickett and Chassemouche 
— the Frenchman having resented the application made to him 
for his debt of honour. Chassemouche would fain have had re- 
course to the sword, as the only proper and gentlemanlike weapon 
wherewith to settle a quarrel, but this being refused, he was 
compelled to box. Needless to say that a few well-delivered 
hits put him hors de combat. But he was speedily and com- 
pletely avenged a few minutes later, when a set-to took place 
between Bellairs and the victor. In this encounter Trickett got 
the worst of it, and was very severely handled by his antagonist, 
for, fine gentleman as he was, Bellairs exhibited remarkable pro- 
ficiency in pugilistic science. Tibbks was equally well punished 
by the butler, who knocked out two of his teeth and cut 
open his mouth, after a dozen well-contested rounds. Pudsey's own 
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countenance bore pretty strong evidences of the fray^ his huge 
copper-coloured nose being darkened to an inky dye, and swollen 
to twice its usual dimensions; but this he did not mind at the 
moment. These conflicts took place at an early hour, in the back 
yard near the stables. After the fight, the butler withdrew to his 
own room to repair his damaged features as well as he could; and 
from this moment, as we have stated, his authority ended. When 
he camie forth again, with a piece of brown paper, steeped in 
brandy, fixed to his swollen proboscis, all the servants laughed 
at him, but none of them would do his bidding. 

Never was such downright rebellion. The cook and her assistants 
refused to prepare breakfast for the guests up-stairs, and the other 
servants said they wouldn't wait upon them. They might shift for 
themselves for what they cared. As to Mrs. Jenyns, the women 
declared they were not going to wait upon the like of her ! They 
wouldn't even let that forward hussy, Mrs. Davies, who made so 
free with the men, enter the servants'-hall. In vain Mr. Pudsey 
warned them that if they continued this disobedient conduct Mr. 
Fairlie would infalUbly discharge them all. They didn't acknow- 
ledge Mr. Fairlie as master. And if Mr. Fairlie was master — as 
the butler pretended— why didn't he show himself — why did he 
keep his room, and order himself not to be disturbed before 
noon ? Pudsey couldn't exactly answer this question. He owned 
he thought it rather odd and injudicious, but Mr. Fairlie no 
doubt had his reasons for what he did. This solution satisfied 
nobody. They had seen Mark Rougham stationed at Mr. Fairlie's 
door, and Mark had told them that Mr. Fairlie was not to be 
disturbed, on any account, till Mr. Monthermer^s arrival. What 
did that mean? The butler couldn't say. Why had Blackford 
and Loes unfurled the great banner? Mr. Pudsey couldn't answer 
that question. But he would have the banner pulled down. A 
dozen eager tongues, however, told him that this would not be 
permitted. In short, it became manifest to Pudsey that Fairlie's 
control over the house* had altogether ceased, and that he, as his 
delegate, could no longer act. He therefore withdrew, since his 
orders were only treated with disrespect and derision. Not know- 
ing exactly what to do, and beginning to feel considerable un- 
easiness as to the result of the day, he proceeded to the great 
gallery with the fixed determination of having an interview with 
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Faixlie. But Mark Bongbam was still ihere, and would not 
snflfer him to approach; and as Mark was now supported by 
Blackford and Loes, Mr. Pudsej found himself in a minorily^ and 
was compelled to retire. 

By this time, some of the guests who hadtpasaed the mght at 
the Castle began to make their appeanmcei and all of them ex- 
pressed their dissatis&ction at the way in whidi they had been 
treated. Loudly and repeatedly as they had rung iheir beUb, no 
one had come near them. Where were the yalets?— ^where -was 
the perruquier? Not a coat was brushed, not a wig dreeaed^ 
not a shoe cleaned. Never was such dbameful neglect. And 
where were they to breddast? Not in Ihe dining-room^ that was 
impossible ! The table was covered witiii botdes and gkaees, with 
a great punch-bowl in the centre^ and the room redsied of tobaooo. 

The slumbering sots who had msde dieir couch upon the 
floor were awakened by the entrance of the others^ rubbed their 
eyes, and asked for their morning draught, but no one would bring 
them a tankard of ale. The guests then betook themselves to the 
library, but in this quarter they experienoed similar disappoint- 
ment. No preparations were made for breakfast. The bell was pulled 
violently — ^no one answered. What the deuce could it mean? They 
swore and stonned to no purpose. At last some of thrai went forth 
and shouted lustily for Pudsey; and thus invoked, tiie butler at 
last deigned to make his appearance, and expressed his regrets — ^but 
really the house was in such confusion, the servants were so un- 
manageable, he feared there was very little chance of breakfast. 

No chance of breakfast ! Zounds ! They would cee about that. 
So a large party, headed by Biice Bunbury, marcbed to the ser- 
vants-hall, and by their clamorous demands and incusdons upon the 
larder, increased the confiinon already reigning in that quiffter. 

Sir Randal and Beau Freke fared no better than the others. 
Luckily, as it happened, neither of them were very early risen, 
and never thought of getting up until called by their valets, so 
they did not undergo the annoyances that ihe rest experienced. 
But when Mr. Trickett made Us appearance in his master's room, 
he apologised for not bringing his chocolate, and declared ijiat 
neither he nor Tibbits could obtain anything. 

" Never was a house in isuch a state, sir ! " Trickett said. ^ The 
serv^ants are all at loggerheads, and will do nothing.'^ 
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" And you seem to have been helping them, rascal," Sir Bandal 
cried, noticing the patches oa the valetfs countenance. ^^ You haye 
been fighting." 

"I was compelled to strike a blow or two in self-defence. Sir 
Eandal," Trickett replied ; " but if I may presume to advise, sir, 
I would recommend your departure before Mr. Monthermer's ar- 
rival. iFiom what I can gather, the day will certainly go against 
Mr. FairHe." 

**Pohl nonsense," Sir Randal rejoined. *^Give me my dressing- 
gown. No chocolate, you say. ^Sdeath! I must complain of this 
neglect. Fairlie mi£9t rate his servants." 

" Rate 'em, sir ! Mr. Fairlie daren't show his face. He has 
locked himself up in his room, and won't see anybody. As to the 
servants, they have revolted — forsworn their allegiance — gone 
oyer to the opposite faction." 

"How d'ye mean, airrah?" 

" They refuse to serve Mr. FurUe any longer, and intend to go 
over in a body to Mr. Monthermer. Our position at iMs moment 
is the revexse of agreeable, sir. We can get nothing, dr — abso- 
lutely nothing — except cuffs and kicks." 

^' As soon as I am dressed I will see Fairlie," Sir Randal said. 

" No use, sir — ^time thrown away. He won't be disturbed, and 
has placed people at his door to prevent intrusion. That great, 
hulking, chairman-like animal, Mark Rougham, has stood on guard 
there all night, they tell me — though how he came to have the post 
assigned him I can't think, as he is one of Mr. Monthermer's 
staunchest adherents. Pray allow me to order horses to be put to 
the tcavelling-caxxiage, sir. If we stay, I don't know what jomy 
happen £rom this mutinous household when the young squire ar- 
rives." 

^^ Perhsqas it may be as well to have the carriage ready," Sir 
Randal said, after a moment's rejQection. "Assist me to dress^ and 
then go and give the requisite carders about it." 

Pretty much the same Bcene was enacted in Beau Fieke's 
chamber, Mr. Tibbitscompkining just as bitteriy as Trickett of the 
servants' conduct^ and expressing an equal desire to be off*. Mr. 
Freke, however, said he should be entirely guided in this respect 
by Sir Bandal, and depart or istay, as his friend elected. 

As to Mrs. Jenyas, has morning dreams were broken by Mes. 
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DarieSi who stood by her couch with a look of dismay, and de- 
scribed the turmoil going on down stairs, and how grossly she had 
herself been insulted. 

'^ I told 'em, mem, you would send every one of 'em about th^ 
business; but they only laughed at me, and went on worse than 
afore. I couldn't get any chocklit for you, mem, — and if it 
hadn't been for the perliteness of Mr. Bellairs, I shouldn't have 
got a mossel of breakfast myself." 

^^ What is Mr. Fairlie about, Davies, that he allows such a dis- 
turbance to take place?" 

^^ Goodness knows what he's about, mem, — ^but he's locked up in 
his room, and will see no one." 

'^ He will see me^ Mrs. Jenyns rejoined. ^' I must make all 
haste I can with my toilet. I will wear my white negKgfe." 

When fully attiredi Mrs. Jenyns went towards Fairlie's roomy 
and as she entered the long gallery she perceived Mark Rougham 
and the two servants standing before the door. Blackford ad- 
vanced to meet her, and told her that if she was coming to Mr. 
Fairlie she might spare herself the trouble, as he could not be 
seen at present. 

^^Not be seen?" Mrs. Jenyns echoed, struck by the man's 
manner. ^^ Is he a prisoner ?" 

Blackford made no reply, but bowed, and stepped back to his 
companions. 

Mrs. Jenyns felt a presentiment that something strange had 
happened, but it seemed useless to go on, so she retired with 
Davies. Shortly afterwards, as she stood at the head of the stair- 
case, debating within herself what it would be best to do, she was 
joined by Randal and Beau Freke, with whom she had some talk, 
in the course of which they told her that, like herself, they had 
been unable to see Fairlie — and they all agreed that his conduct, 
to say the least of it, was inexplicable and mysterious. Mrs. 
Jenyns learnt from the gentlemen that they had made preparations 
for immediate departure, and, by their advice, she sent Davies to 
have her own carriage got ready. The party then descended 
to the entrance-hall, where they met Brice Bunbury, who told 
them how badly he had been used in regard to breakfast. " How- 
ever, by foraging about in the larder, I managed to pick up 
something," he said. " Between ourselves," he added, " I suspect 
it's all up with FairUe." 
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It was at tide juncture that the troop of farmers halted, as we 
have described; at the end of the avenue ; and the party, wonder- 
ing what they were come about, went forth in front of the house 
to look at themi and having satisfied their curiosity, were about to 
return, when they were arrested by hearing loud and repeated 
huzzas from the troop, and it was then perceived that another 
cavalcade was coming along the avenue. The shouts of the farmers 
left no doubt that the young squire was now at hand ; and the 
party, having no especial desire to greet him on his arrival, with- 
drew into the house. 
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HOW THE TOUKO SQTJIKE GAME TO HIS OWN AGAIN. 

The cavalcade approached ; headed by Monthermer and Arthur 
Poynings. Close behind them rode five or six gentlemen of the 
county, who had been hastily summoned for the purpose, and 
then came Sir Hugh's carriage, in which sat the old baronet him- 
self, his chaplain, Parson Chedworth, and Mr. Olavering and Mr. 
Houghton, both of them magistrates and neighbours. After the 
carriage rode a posse of constables. Thus attended. Gage ap- 
proached the house of his ancestors. His features were ex- 
tremely pale, as might naturally be expected from the anxiety 
he had recently undergone, but his deportment and manner were 
firm and determined in the highest degree, and it was evident to 
all who beheld him that he had become an altered man. On seeing 
the troop of tenantry collected at the end of the avenue he 
quickened his pace, and rode towards them alone. Arthur holding 
back for the moment. 

"Welcome! my good friends, welcome!" Gage cried, removing 
his hat as he drew near the farmers. " I am right glad to see you 
here to-day. But how have you been summoned ?" 

" We all saw that flag^ your honour," Farmer Netherfield re- 
plied, " and took it as a signal to repair to the Castle." 

" I beheld it myself — ^miles off," Gage rejoined. " I know not 
by what friendly hand it has been unfurled, but the signal was well 
given, since it has brought you hither. Supported by you, I 
fear nothing — and you may unhesitatingly support me, for my 
cause is just." 

A deafening shout followed this brief address, and G^ge, escorted 
by the whole of this immense retinue, rode slowly along the broad 
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gravel ^dk towaixls the principal entrance <0f the maxmcm. His tip^ 

pKmch had been watched by the mmates of the Oastle, and instead 

of any opposition being offered to his entrance, the doors were 

thrown wide open, while a crowd of servunis rushed forth to bid 

him welcome. There was a contest amongst them as to who should 

aid hjgsn to alight. At a sign from Gage, lihe band of tenantry 

moved on to a litde distance, where liiey got off iSb^ horses^ 

and a certain number of dsem proceeded with the animds to the 

stables, while the others came back to the house. Meanwhile, 

Arthur Poynings and those wilh hkcBL had likewise dismovmted^ 

and were received by Oage, who stood on the threshold. They 

passed «BQ, and Sir Hugh Poynings, the chaplain, and die tnagis- 

tiates isexft alighted, and entered the haU, where O^tge awaited 

th€sm. The constables staiioned themselves at the dxxar, and l2ien 

Gage, turning to Sir Hugh and the magistrates, said: 

^' G«&jdemen, I hereby take possession of my house «nd the do- 
mains belonging to it, of which I have been wrongfully deprived 
by Mr. Fairlie, and I call upon you to aid me, in case of need, in 
niaintasniaig possesmn." 

^^ You shall have such assistBHoe as the law can affi>rd you in 
establishmg your rights," Sir Hugh said; ^^ but, as &t as I can dis- 
cern, you are not likely to meet with much opposition. Where is 
Mr. FairlvB? I expected to see him come forward to contest your 
claim.* 

Scarcely was the question asked, than Mark Bougham (who 
on hearing the noise occasioned by the arrival of Giage and his 
retinue had hastily descended the great staiKsase) bvoke through 
the ranks of the servants, and approaching Monthermer, whn^red 
a few wMds in his ear. Their import must have been strange 
and startling, to judge from their effect upon Ihe bearer. He 
gazed inquiringly at the speaker, whose grave looks confirmed his 
relation. 

^^ If this be so, it entirely alters the complexion of affidrs,'' 
Gage muttered. " I must pray you, Sir Hugh — and you, gentlemeft 
(to the magistrates), and you, Arthui>— with the officers, to accom- 
pany me to Fairlie's rooms. Your presence wiU be needed.* 

Attes»3ed by the persons he had indicated, he aso^ded the 
staircase, and proceeded along the gaUeiy. He looked so grave 
and prcHdccupied, th«t Sir Hu^ forebore to question him. Arthur 
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also was olent, for a suspicion of the truth had flashed upon liim. 
They soon reached their destination. Mark Bougham^ who had 
preceded ihem, was standing at the door of the dressing-room. 
The other servants were gone. 

Grage rapped against the door, but no answer was returned. 
'^I did not expect it," he said, in answer to Sir Hugh's in- 
quiring glances. ^^ The door must be burst open." 

"Stay! let me try," Mr. Clavering interposed, "before you 
have recourse to yiolence. Mr. Fairlie! Mr. Fairlie!" he ex- 
claimed, knocking sharply against the door. 

" Muster Fairlie cannot answer," Mark Rougham said. 
And hurling his huge frame against the door, it burst open. 
Then it became apparent to all why no answer had been re- 
turned to their summons. They entered reverently, for the presence 
of death always inspires respect. Awe was impressed on every 
countenance, but Gage was far more profoundly moved than the 
others. 

Casting his eyes round the chamber, Mr. Clavering at once per- 
ceived the two packets on the table, and ascertaining how they 
were addressed, called Monthermef s attention to them. One of 
the packets bore the inscription — " To be opened first;" and com- 
pljring with the direction, Gage broke the seals, and withdrew for 
a few minutes to the window, to read the letter enclosed. Afl^er 
perusing it, he turned to the others and said, ^^ The unhappy man 
has made full atonement for the wrongs he has done. Feeling the 
near approach of death, he has herein confessed all his offences, and 
surrendered the whole of the Monthermer property to me. He 
ralso states that the will under which he wrongfiilly acted was not 
my fathers last will, but the true will is still in existence^ and in 
the possession of Mrs. Jenyns, by whom it is unlawfully detained. 
He ends by imploring my Sgiveness. 

" And he has it," Guge continued, advancing towards the body 
tmd standing beside it; "Heaven is my witness, most unhappy 
man, that I fully and freely forgive thee 1" 

Deep silence prevailed for a moment, and the chaplain then ad- 
vanced towards'Gage, and said : 

" You have done well, sir. He deserves your forgiveness, for he 
has made reparation. A lesson may be learnt from the end of 
this misguided man. Possessed of many qualities calculated to 
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advance him in the world — ^great intelligence, acuteness, industry, 
perseverance — ^he lacked one quality, the want of which rendered 
all others void — Integrity. Hence his talents were ill-directed, 
and led him into oblique paths. Excessive cupidity was his bane. 
Determined to grow rich — no matter by what means — he yielded 
to temptation, and fell. Had he but been honest, he might be 
now alive and respected. And how many anxieties — how many 
afflictions would have been spared him! Vainly did he en- 
deavour to build himself up a mansion with his ill-gotten gains ! 
The baseless fabric at once crumbled to dust. But he is gone. 
And let us look upon him with an eye of compassion. Let 
us hope that he may obtain remission of his sins. Are we not 
told, that ^ When the wicked man turneth away from his wicked- 
ness, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul 
alive ?' He has done justice at the last, and would appear to have 
sincerely repented. He has died in the act of supplication. May 
his prayer be heard ! May Heaven have mercy on his soul ! " 

"Amen!" Gage fervently ejaculated. And the exclamation was 
repeated with equal fervour by all the bystanders. 

" And now I can commit poor Clare's confession to the flames," 
Arthur Poynings observed to Gage. " It is well that its produc- 
tion has been unnecessary." 

"Here is another packet which you have not yet examined, 
Mr. Monthermer," Mr. Clavering observed. 

The latter took it, broke open the seals, and, after casting his eye 
over the document it contained, said, with evident emotion, 

" It is his last will, and concerns you. Sir Hugh." 

"How so?" the old baronet rejoined. By the aid of his 
spectacles he managed to decipher the will. "Why^ so it does 
concern me — that is, it concerns my daughter, to whom — for there 
must be no secret in it — ^he has bequeathed all the property right- 
fully belonging to him, and which he himself estimates at about 
10,0007. — subject, however, to two deductions — namely, to a sura 
sufficient to purchase Gowbridge Farm (if Mr. Gage Monthermer 
be willing to sell it) for Mark Rougham (hold your tongue, Mark ! 
— ^hold your tongue, sir ! and let me finish), and another sum of 
500Z. to be bestowed as a wedding portion upon Lettice, daughter 
of the said Mark Rougham." 

"Has he done all this, Sir Hugh?— has he, indeed?" Mark cried. 
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^ WI17, haven't I jast zead tbe will, Mow?" 
^Gowbndge Farm: mmel the cbjeet of all mjymbsBy 



^ Ay, it is fredj yoarSy Maik," Gage cried. ^I bestow it upon 

you. 

'^Stop! Btop!" Sir Hugh interposed. ^Grre him the ftim, 
if yon please, Gage; but it most be ralued, and tiie pice agieed 
upon added to Lettice's wedding portion. That's the proper way 
to settle matters. Egad ! this is tiie strangest wHI that ever came 
under my inspection. Have you read it through^ Gage ?" 

^ I haye, Sir Hugh/' the young man replied. ^ He states that 
his desire is to cany out his daughter's wishes ; and I know that it 
was poor Clare's wish that the event therein mentioned should take 
place." 

^^ Well, there shall be no obstacle to its fulfibnest on my part, 
providedr— " 

^^ Enough, Sir Hugh ; I undezstand," Gage intermpted, gravely. 
^^ When I have proved myself worthy of an alliance with your 
daughter I shall not £eu1 to seek it." 

^^ I have no fears of you now — none whaitever," the old baronet 
rejoined. ^^ After the conversation we had together last night, 
coupled with what Arthur has told me of you, I entertain no doubt 
of your thorough reformation^ I stand in the light of a &ther to 
you, and look upon you as a prodigal son — and a sad prodigal you 
have been, it must be owned — ^but let that pass. I^ after due 
probation on your part, Lucy receives an ofier of yomr hand, and 
is disposed to accept you,. I diall raise no objection. But let us 
change the subject. We have plenty of other matter before us;" 

^^ I presume there can be no dioubt that Fairlie's death arose 
from natural causes ?" Mr. Clavering remarked. 

^ He expressly mentions in the pidiminary part of xne eonfes* 
sion which I hold in my handy" Monthermer replied ^ ^ that he had 
been attacked by a fit of eatraordinaicy seventy, and that having 
little hope of living till the momiag, he employed the internal 
allowed him between the attadc: and its expected remircenoe in 
prepaBation for etecnity." 

^ Enough, sir," the magibtiaite replied. 

All papers Ijdng about were then placed in the chest, which was 
beked afnd sealed up by ih& magifltrates. This done, the whole 
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paxty quiUed the room, leaviag tlie constables at the doos, witk 
strict injimcj^ioiEis to allow bo one to enter witiioot authority. 

As they descended the etairoBBe, Gage observed to Sir Eb^gh^ 
^ I have BOW a disagreeable duty to perfbmu The house moaat be 
deaiied of all the hajpiefr of whatever degree iihat hsofe so long in- 
fested it." 

^You aare righ^t," Sir Hugh xetnrned. ^^A grsnd deaarance 
nmst be mad£&. Bat I dhouM think most of l^em will have apaffed 
you the tsouUie, and have takeaa thesoMehnes off abeady." 

The old barooiet's aiEnBaase prored ooroect. As tiiey reached 
ti&e eniaEanee-haU, several of €iage's laie diasohite .assodates wore 
seen hastily tran^erauDg it— evidently beating a xetreat— -and so pis- 
cipidate wesie l^ir mDvementfl, tha:t Sir Hug& could not refrain 
from loi^hing at &em. Bat his mirth was i^eedily checked^ as 
heobararved four persons isaoe from a room on the gxoand-floor. 
They wece in travelhoig attire, and were attended by a couple 
of valetff and a lady^s maid. It is needloe -to say who lihey 
were. SmrnhsBfioualy wiith their appearanoe in the entranoe* 
haJly two travelling chanots dvove tzp to liie open dooi^ Sir 
Bandal's carriage beitrg first, he walked slowly towards it, ac- 
GQiBipanied by Beau J'reket. They both looked disdainfully at 
Gbge and has compaa&ions, aaid raised their hats as they passed. 
Close belodad them walked Brice Bunbury, looking rather crest- 
&Uen. When Sir Randal had passed Gage a few paces, he 
paused for a momeoDt, and surveyed the jaang man scornfully. 
Monthesmer might have jielded to the provocaiian if Arthiux had 
not resixaaned him* As it wae^ he dtsnnssed the insolent baion^ 
wiih & gesture of contempt. 

While these persons were getting into their carriage, Mrs. 
Jenyns came on withDavies. The actresahad not abated a jot 
of her spirit, and looked beautiful as ever. At a sign from Gage, 
Mr; Olaviszizig stepped £>rwaid. 

^ I am MQsrj you cannot be pemniitted to d^art, madam," he 
aaid. «Yaii«»chargedwithl>aTbgm7aurpos««ian, andun- 
kmrfdOy detaining, tbe last will of Warwick de Monthermer, Esq., 
lait^t' (i^wnear of thaajnamsion, and uioless you deliver it up, I and. my 
bno^r JBagifltrafte shaJl be compelled to order your arrest." 

^^I Jbave no imtecutiocL o£ depriving Mr. Mtmtherraer of his 
fadier'a wiO, or," Mca. Jenyns regiilied. ^liis here." Aasd talmg 
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it from her bosom she gracefully presented it to (jage. ^^ That 
ought to have been worth something to me, but since Mr. Fairlie 
is no more, it is valueless as waste paper." And then she added, 
smiling maliciously at Ghtge, '^ you are in luck just now. I wish 
you joy of your fortune. But how long will it last? — I give you 
a year." 

^^ Your jests are out of season, madam," Sir Hugh observed. 
^^ Mr. Monthermer means to lead a new life. He has reformed." 

^' His reformation is of too recent date to offer much security 
for its continuance," Mrs. Jenyns replied, ^^and for my part I 
have little £uth in it. Grage reform ! You must be credulous 
indeed. Sir Hugh, if you believe in such an impossibility ! " 

^^ But I do, madam," the old baronet cried, angrily. ^^ He is 
setting about it in the right way, clearing his house of such pestilent 
vermin as have just gone out, and such worthless baggages as you.'' 

^^ Much obliged to you for the compliment, Sir Hugh," she 
replied. ^^I suppose you think he will make an excellent son- 
in-law, but if you give him your daughter, I suspect you will find 
out your mistake. Better wait a few months, I think, sir. Adieu 1" 

With this she was about to move on, when her progress was 
arrested by an extraordinary noise outside the door. Yells, groans, 
and menaces were heard, followed by the crash of broken glass. 
Sir Randal and his friends, it turned out, had scarcely got into the 
carriage, when the farmers, who were collected in front of the 
house, having been made acquainted with their character by the 
servants, commenced a sudden and furious assault upon them. 
Three or four stout varlets seized the horses' heads, and though 
the postilion used his whip vigorously, they kept their hold. Others 
rushed to the carriage-door, shivered the glass in the window, 
which had been hastily pulled up, and forcibly dragged out the 
persons inside, pulling off their perukes, tearing their finery, and 
belabouring them without mercy. The two valets were treated in 
the same way; and Joyce Wilford — Lettice's suitor — ^who owed 
Messrs. Trickett and Tibbits a grudge for their foppish assiduities 
to his intended, did not neglect this opportunity of revenging 
himself. All the while the crowd were shouting, and loading 
their victims with every ignominious epithet, of which gamblers, 
sharpers, and scoundrels were the mildest terms. ^^ We'll teach 
you to come to the Castle again," the aggressors roared ; ^Met's 
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take 'em a' tlii«e to th' hoiBe-pond, and souse 'em in 't within an 
inch of their Kves.** 

And the threat trmild tmdoubtedly have been executed if Gkige 
had not rushed forth, and with difficulty effected their libera- 
tion. 

" Leave 'em to tis, sir," the rustics cried. ^ We know how to 
deal wi* 'em. Don't concern yourself about 'em." 

"But I must concern myself about them, my good friends," 
Grage repHed. *' I command you to release them instantly." 

The injunction was reluctantly obeyed. Biice Btmbury, with his 
frightened looks and torn apparel, looked a most deplorable object. 
Beau Freke had received some severe contusions ; but Sir Randal 
was the worst ofl^ for his arm was broken. Gage proffered assist* 
ance, but the baronet haughtily refused it, and eyeing his aggressors 
fiercely, be got into the carriage, which was then allowed to drive 
off 

"To'n gi'en that proud chap summat to remember yo' by, 
lads," Farmer Netherfield remarked, with a grin; "and yo'n 
spoiled a' their finery." 

*^Those two impudent puppies won't forget me in a hurry, Pm 
thinking," Joyce Wilford chuckled. " Fve given both a smartish 
taste o' my cudgel, to teach 'em what to expect if they make love 
to another man's sweetheart. Ho ! ho P 

Mrs. Jenyns had witnessed this scene with mudh alarm. 

*^ Am I to be exposed to like outrage ?" she cried. 

" No, madam," Arthur Poynings rejoined ; "I will answer for it 
these worthy fellows will never injure a woman. They have too 
much respect for the sex, however unworthily it may be repre- 
sented in your instance." 

Mrs. Jenyns did not think fit to make any rejoinder, and only 
partially reassured, she tripped off to her carriage with Davies, 
and ensconced herself as quickly as she could inside it. As 
Arthur Poynings had promised, she received no molestation; but 
as she looked out, she beheld nothing but scowling and indignant 
looks fixed upon her, while hisses and hooting could not be en- 
tirely repressed. However, the postilion bore her rapidly out of 
the reach of these unpleasant sounds. This was her last appear- 
ance at Monthermer Castle. 
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^ Welly at length you have got rid of them all,'' Sir Hugh cried. 

'' Of all, except certain rascally hirelings," Ghige replied. 

'' Podsey, Bellairs, and the French hairdresser, have already de- 
camped, with some others," Blackford observed. 

^^ In that case, the house is completely cleared," Gage said. 

Then, going to the door, he called out in a loud voice, ^^ Gome 
in, my friends— come in ! I am once more master of Monthermer 
Castle." 

Thus invited, the whole of the tenantry rushed in, and the area 
of the entrance-hall was scarcely large enough to contain them. 
The young squire stood at the foot of the grand staircase to give 
them welcome. Then arose such a shout as had never been heard 
before within that mansion. A hundred hands were stretched 
out eagerly to Grage^ who heartily grasped all that came within 
reach. Blessings were showered upon his head by all the old 
men, and every good wish was lavished upon him by the young. 
It was impossible not to be affected by such strong demon- 
strations of attachment, and Gage was greatly moved. In a voice 
of profound emotion, he cried, " If anything were wanting to 
complete my cure, my good friends, your kindness would effect 
it But, believe me, I am a changed man. I have seen the folly 
of my ways, and the rest of my life shall be modelled upon that of 
my father, whom you all loved and respected." 

" A better model could not be selected," Sir Hugh cried. 

'^Impossible! impossible!" several voices responded. And the 
cheering was renewed even more enthusiastically than before. 

" Now listen to me for a moment, my good friends," Sir Hugh 
said. ''The young squire has told you that he means to model 
himself upon his father, and he could not do better. I am sure he 
will act up to his word, and in this persuasion, I tell him before 
you all — and you know Tm a man of my word — ^that if he comes 
to me a year hence and asks me for my daughter, he shall have 
her." 

Gage warmly grasped the hand extended to him. 

Sir Hugh's announcement was received with immense cheering, 
as well as a good deal of laughter. Some of the younger rustics 
thought a yearns probation too long, and that the term ought to be 
abridged to a fourth of that period ; but the seniors held that 
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Sir Hugh was quite right — ^not that they had any fears of the 
young squire — ^but it was prudent and proper, 

Grage then once more addressed his tenantry, thanking them for 
their presence and support, and beg^g them to make themselves 
at home in the house. Everything that circumstances would admit 
should be done for their accommodation — ^but he could not pre- 
cisely answer for the state of the larder. However, he could ven- 
ture to promise that there was wine enough in the cellar to enable 
them to drink his health. He concluded his address by requesting 
a certain number of them to follow him to the servants'-hall, 
whither he proceeded, and where, by his directions, refreshments 
of all kinds were speedily served. A cask of strong ale was 
broached, and liberally distributed. Meanwhile, the dining-room 
had been hastily put to rights, and here a still larger party sat 
down, while the rest were elsewhere accommodated — so that all 
fared equally well. It is needless to say that the young squire's 
health was drunk, and in bumpers, as he himself had proposed. 

Life is a mingled yarn of joy and woe, and we must interrupt 
these festivities for a moment to follow Gage and Arthur Poynings 
on a sad errand to the Ivy Tower. Neither of them went to the 
chamber of death, but they saw Lettice Rougham, who told them 
what had been done. Already Clare had been placed in her coiBn, 
and Lucy Poynings having fully discharged all the offices of 
friendship, had gone home in a carriage which had been sent for 
her by Sir Hugh. Her strength was completely exhausted. We 
pass over the consultation that next took place between the two 
young men. But it was decided that the father and daughter should 
be interred in a village churchyard hard by — in a grave which 
had already one tenant — the mother of one and the wife of the 
other. 

And now, ere parting with little Lettice Rougham, let us say 
that, some three months later, she made Joyce Wilford one of the 
happiest young fellows in Suffolk, and brought him a good wed- 
ding portion, too. But happy as Joyce was, he was not a whit 
happier than his father-in-law, Mark Rougham, who by this time 
had become owner of his long-coveted Cowbridge Farm. ^ 

When Gage and Arthur, after a while, returned to the mansion 
with slow steps and saddened looks, the tenants were still making 
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the roo£i n&g'wkh Adr aboutB of ^Long life to theymsg Sqoire^ 
and may every blesoi^ attend liim P 

A bkising did attend hhn. Poor GiBse dept m her gi»i^ Init 
lier wkhes woe fUfitted. In litde more littii a yeaf a fta r wari B, 
L1N7 ^raa united io Cbigo^ aad hk good i«ioliilkMft bang atrieily 
adiierod tOy«adhiflc haft i ete rnioddled, aahe iMid pronMed itshcmld 
be, on that of his iather-^a perfect Bngliih eountry gentleman 
-H^ie found that theie is tome tn>& in the Myifig Aat ^ A 
Bbvo«]cei> Rake makes hie best Husbamd." 



THE END. 
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